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CHAPTER VI.—CLERICAL. 


** Would I describe a preacher, 


I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 


° ° ° ° : as well becomes ; 
A messenger of grace to guilty men.” 


THe Rev. Septimus Stole and 
Lavinia were diametrically op- 
posed in their views; yet he en- 
tertained the highest opinion of 
her, and pronounced her to be “a 
most estimable person.” He would 
indeed have felt most supremely 
happy if he could only have suc- 
ceeded in winning her round to his 
views—so much capability for good 
did he discern in her character. 

To do him no more than fair and 
simple justice, he was labouring 
fervently and hard to attain his 
end; but their conversational en- 
counters seemed usually to take 
an untoward and unexpected turn 
for which he was not prepared, 
and terminated always in his dis- 
comfiture. He was, notwithstand- 


ing the insinuations made by Fip- 
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perly, an honest-minded man, 
though narrow ; and he knew that 
her nature was not really irrever- 
ent, but profoundly the reverse. 

She had a mind of her own 
and a will of her own, and 
consequently took an independ- 
ent and original view when she 
took one at all. She would accept 
nothing—not even his pet mission- 
ary society, for which he acted 
as the indefatigable secretary and 
treasurer. It was quite dreadful, 
she freely acknowledged, to hear of 
the spiritual darkness of these par- 
ticular blacks; but it was, to her 
thinking, far more awful to contem- 
plate the ignorance, the brutality, 
and the crime prevailing at home. 

“People make a fuss,” she said, 
“and shudder at the idea of roast- 
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ing and eating the dead; andclergy- 
men are sent to try and induce 
those whose creed this is to change 
it for another one that keeps the 
fire up for ever, and burns the 
living victim eternally. I can 
quite understand how it is that a 
noble savage, who slays an enemy 
in open combat and then eats him, 
takes such a lot of “conversion” 
to bring him round to our tenets ; 
and of course there must be great 
expense and much disappointment 
in the process. I prefer to help 
home work: the field is large 
enough. Look at the amount of 
tormenting, persecuting, and maim- 
ing in body and in reputation, that 
goes on every day around us among 
the whites !” 

A sight that equally affected, if 
I mistake not, the tender heart of 
Montaigne, and about which the 
vast majority of sensible persons 
have long since come to a like 
conclusion. 

The Rev. Septimus Stole got 
to be afraid as well as ashamed to 
talk to her on the importance of 
his little “fads,” and contented 
himself with the conviction that, 


by tact and civility all round, he 


would be able to reform the service 
and ritual of his predecessor ; but 
he was disappointed. 

The ‘Westerly Standard’ was 
on the watch, and directly charged 
him with being a Papist in dis- 
guise; or, at all events, with be- 
ing at best—in contradistinction 
to his worthy curate, the Rev. 
Joseph Tinkler—only a half-and- 
half Protestant; and it called on 
the town to be up and stirring, to 
root him out, to stamp on him! 
Furthermore, it went on to hope 
that Miss Harman, who had al- 
ways taken such an enlightened 
interest in parish matters, would 
not be led away by “ Jesuitical 
machinations,” &c., &c. Stole sus- 


pected Mr Pipperly, as indeed do 
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we, of being the author of this 
article; but having no proof, he 
never breathed a word of his sus- 
picion to any one. 

The ‘ Westerly Standard’ was, 
like the reverend gentleman him- 
self, a new venture in the town, 
Both had opened an account, too, 
at Harman & Co’s. The fact was 
that the virtuous indignation of 
the print was purely a matter of 
business. The proprietor took the 
hint from the banker, who never 
knew he had given it; and the 
‘Westerly Standard’ opened fire 
with a view to fetch the reverend 
gentleman out of his shell, and as 
a consequence to advertise and sell 
the paper. Loving truth above 
all things, as he interpreted it, 
and being young, and anything 
but a man of the world or a 
Jesuit, Stole weakly walked into 
the trap which was laid for him and 
so cleverly baited. ‘One tenet 
alone of that apostate Church,” 
he wrote, “was enough, in his 
opinion, to condemn it in the un- 
derstanding of all reasonable men 
—the infallibility of the pope.” 
He was careful to spell the last 
word without a capital. Now the 
flood-gates were opened, and there 
was a rush of correspondence which 
almost swept him away. 

When he called on Miss Har- 
man, after this, to apologise for 
that which he could not help— 
the introduction, with such ex- 
treme bad taste, of her name into 
the columns of the ‘Standard,’ 
and also for the purpose of obtain- 
ing incidentally her opinion as to 
the great merit of his reply, which 
he flattered himself was crushing 
and conclusive—the result was 
not at all what he expected. 

She read the long epistle through 
carefully. ‘I don’t really know 
the exact meaning of machina- 
tions,” she said. “It sounds to 
me as if it had something to do 
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with dangerous machines. I sup- 
pose it is something dreadful.” 

“The word is, derivatively, as 
you surmise, a wrong one to be 
so used,” explained the Reverend 
Septimus, rising, bowing one half 
of his long body, beaming on her, 
and excessively anxious to ex- 
plain the correct use of it; but 
she took him short. 

“Oh, it is not really a point 
of much moment either way, Mr 
Stole; but as to the infallibility 
of popes, it seems, after all, to be 
about just as reasonable to believe 
in theirs as to assert one’s own, 
—which one finds individual Pro- 
testants constantly doing,—indeed 
I often do it.” 

He warmly repudiated the idea 
that he considered himself infal- 
lible, fearing that she might mis- 
judge him in this respect. He 
was nothing more and nothing less 
than the conventionally weak and 
erring mortal—so he said. 

“T never for a moment intended 
to hint that you were anything 
more. I don’t perhaps always ex- 
press myself clearly ; and it is not 
often easy to explain exactly what 
one does mean. But there appears 
to me to be a certain amount of 
exclusiveness implied by there be- 
ing different religions at all, and 
by the perpetual warfare that goes 
on about them. None of us can 
escape.” 

“There is, or should be, Miss 
Harman, no exclusiveness in ours ; 
and the Church of England is so 
wide in its doctrine and large in its 
sympathies, so altogether cosmo- 
politan in——” 

He was beginning now to bea 
bore, preaching out of church, so 
she interrupted him. 

“T may be wrong, of course— 
indeed I daresay I am, for I am 
not a deep theological student. If 
you would kindly take up the sub- 
ject on the first convenient oppor- 
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tunity, I should be so pleased, 
from the pulpit, I mean,”—depre- 
catingly, as if she had had enough 
just then of argument. 

He went away soothed and 
flattered, and promised that, on the 
following Sunday but one, he would 
do as she wished. 

“Thanks,” she said ; “you are 
so kind.” There was comfort in 
the pressure of her hand. 

The long limp man going out, 
and noiselessly shutting the door 
after him, was the arch -enemy 
whom Pipperly saw with his mind’s 
eye laying siege to the citadel! It 
is, we think, pretty evident that 
there is not really much ground for 
the worthy old gentleman’s fears. 

The Rev. Joseph Tinkler, who 
had been patiently sitting in the 
hall, rose to greet his rector with 
becoming reverence, and the two 
walked off together. Stole liked 
Tinkler to see that he was on 
good terms with Miss Harman, 
and left word when starting to say 
where he had gone ; Tinkler, on the 
other hand, liked Stole to see that 
he maintained his footing also, 
and could enter, and take the 
liberty of sitting in the hall, in- 
stead of waiting in the streets. 
They had important business to 
transact, and went off to transact 
it. Lavinia going to the window 
to lower the blind, could not help 
smiling—she saw such a difference 
mentally and physically between 
the men. 

There had been two vacancies 
in Westerly parish since Tinkler 
came there. He was the best of 
creatures ; but he was so much a 
creature, and nothing more, “ poor 
dear!” that it never entered into 
the minds of his parishioners to 
make a move towards having him 
appointed to the living. It ap- 
peared to be so much in the nature 
of things for him to remain a curate, 
that, as a natural result, he did re- 
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main a curate. He was a white- 
faced, most worthy individual, 
really a little over thirty years of 
age, but looking forty. Short, 
stout, and soft, with fat papulous 
cheeks that shuddered as he 
walked. Though he was to all in- 
tents and purposes a young man, 
still a good deal of the hair was 
gone from the top of his head, and 
seemed to have developed into ab- 
normally large whiskers, and to 
have taken root in unusual places 
—giving to his ears, in combination 
with the cotton wool which they 
contained, the appearance of badly 
made nests constructed by preter- 
natural and slovenly birds. 

No one knew where he came 
from, or where he had been edu- 
cated, except that Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or Dublin never claimed 
him ; and he was so unassuming 
that nobody liked to probe too 
deeply into the depths of that 
obscure mystery which surrounded 
his past. He looked after the 
poor, and said grace most devoutly 
when he dined. He made neither 
mischief nor money; and the 
smallest particle of envy never 
seemed to have entered his com- 
position. 

He most willingly, in duty 
bound, accepted the Rev. Septimus 
Stole as sent by Divine Providence 
to rule over him; whereas the 
appointment was made through 
quite another agency—namely, the 
Bishop’s wife. Stole was learned, 
and had been the Bishop’s private 
chaplain ; and it was known, be- 
yond yes or no, among the Low 
Churchmen in the diocese “for a 
dead certainty” (so they said), 
that the tract entitled ‘A Dual 
Genesis; or the Old Adam and 
the New’ (which, unfortunately, 
they were all expected to pur- 
chase), was the joint production of 
Mrs Quodlibet and her husband’s 
chaplain. 
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Providence, therefore, had not 
really much to do with the ap- 
pointment of Stole to Westerley ; 
but what did it matter to Tinkler, 
so long as his faith pulled him 
through! He had one great 
strength or weakness—music ; and 
all his spare energy and all his 
worldly enthusiasm he gave to 
that. His admiration for Lavinia 
was based upon his love for it. 
He had deliberately stated his con- 
viction that her voice was music 
itself, her throat an instrument, 
and her conversation a tune or a 
harmony—I really forget which. 
His opinion on this one point was 
entitled to great weight as being 
that of an expert and a performer 
on several instruments, of which 
he had a most curious collection, in- 
cluding sackbut, dulcimer, psaltery, 
harp, &c., &c.—quite a museum, 
in fact ; but that on other matters 
his dicta were not altogether so 
reliable, goes without saying. 

Which of us, I should like to 
know, has the common-sense to 
confine our opinions to points upon 
which we may have a special right 
to speak, or even the faintest claim 
to be heard at all? 

Don’t be too hard on Tinkler. 
Knowledge, as between man and 
man, is but comparative, and in 
the aggregate is neither exhaustive 
nor complete. The reverend gentle- 
man was no doubt by some sup- 
posed to know more than he really 
did ; but he never pretended to be 
knowledgeable either among his 
parishioners or his brother clergy- 
men. He was indeed ignorant 
where many of these said brothers 
were profound. But we are too 
prone to consider mere acquisition 
to be genius. Though knowledge 
may be power, yet it does not im- 
ply the faculty to use it to ad- 
vantage, any more than ignorance 
implies want of sense,—which is a 
prevailing fallacy also. 
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It is manifest that there would 
not be such a striking contrast 
between men, if we could only feel 
how little we really do know on 
any given subject, which we have 
even profoundly studied ; because 
then it might be presumed that 
we would not venture beyond our 
depth, and would be content to 
inquire or listen, instead of assert- 
ing ourselves, so as to appear ex- 
ceptionally wise and learned. See 
how this remark applies here. 

There was no doubt a great 
educational difference between the 
Rev. Septimus Stole and his 
curate ; but it would not have 
been so apparent, if Tinkler had 
not, in a weak moment, set up as 
a judge of antiquities outside his 
musical instruments, and jumped 
at conclusions based on deceptive 
appearances, 

During some repairs to Westerly 
Church, begun a week after Stole 
was appointed, something was dis- 
covered in a recess in the wall, 
which the curate described in a 
letter to an antiquarian publica- 
tion as “a curious triple ink-bottle, 
possibly designed to hold inks of 
three colours— black, blue, and 
red,” and was on the point of 
sending off the letter to post, when 
Stole appeared, only just in time 
to save him from what in his 
(Stole’s) opinion would have been 
indelible disgrace. 

The thing was in fact a splendid, 
all but uniquely perfect, chrisma- 
tory! Imagine that! The rector 
took, of course, possession of it, 
—sorrowing in his soul at the 
thought that the Church of Eng- 
land no longer permitted its use. 

Was he a very much more 
sensible man, for all his know- 
ledge, than his curate? I can’t 
really determine that point. I 
only know that I believe, acquisi- 
tively speaking, there is a great 
difference between Oxford and, say, 
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St Bumbles. I have been told so 
by Bishop Quodlibet, who has had a 
good deal of experience of clergy- 
men of all kinds, and from all sorts 
of places, and seats of learning. 

And now, see again how, still 
further, I personally illustrate my 
profound remark as to knowledge 
being merely relative. I take it 
for granted that you are better 
informed than the Rev. Joseph 
Tinkler—that goes without say- 
ing; and that, consequently, you 
know all about chrismatories. 
Well, a word in your ear. I may 
tell you, in strict confidence, that 
although I permitted Stole to be- 
lieve directly the reverse when he 
told me the story, yet I took an 
early opportunity of calling at a 
second-hand theological book-shop 
(where I am known) for, the pur- 
pose of taking down and consult- 
ing a dictionary of ecclesiastical 
terms. You see I would not for 
worlds have it supposed that I 
didn’t know everything, and wasn’t 
quite a peg above Tinkler. You 
see also that I am a bit of a hum- 
bug—lI speak to you in confidence, 
dear reader,—and you will de- 
spise me accordingly ; but mind you 
don’t say anything about it—that 
makes all the difference. There 
is a great feeling of satisfaction 
in “making a clean breast of it,” 
if one knows that one’s confidence 
will be respected. 

Let me say that there was no 
cleaner-breasted or more single- 
hearted a man than poor Tinkler, 
of that I am morally certain 
(though he made this dreadful 
blunder about the chrismatory), 
within the large diocese over which 
Dr Quodlibet presided with that 
impartial dignity which is prover- 
bially associated with the Epis- 
copal function. He had been 
most highly recommended to the 
Bishop by a colonial brother, and 
was instantly admitted, with no 
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other credentials (as why should 
he not?) to the proud privilege 
of serving under Dr Quodlibet 
—a great compliment and honour 
both to the recommender and the 
recommendee. 

Westerly parish—a very big one 
—got to pity and to love Tinkler 
without exactly being able to de- 
fine a reason, or even asking itself 
why it did either; it was simply 
within the limit of the fitness of 
things. But the idea of individual 
members combining for the pur- 
pose of bringing influence to bear 
for his promotion was altogether 
outside that limit, and never 
seemed to occur to any one. On 
the contrary, Westerly from time 
immemorial had had for its rector 
a man of family, of social position, 
of whom it could be said that he 
was the son of So-and-so, or that 
his aunt was Lady Thingamy, or 
his first cousin married Lord 
What’s-his-name’s sister. A great 
deal more than this could be said 
for the Rev. Septimus Stole, in- 
cluding the fact that his father, 
the Rev. Decimus Stole, D.D., had 
married a foreign governess, who was 
set down in ‘ Burke’ as “of noble 
German extraction.” Indeed all 
you had to do was to turn to the 
Peerage, and “there you were” 
at once, and “no bother at all 
about it,” as Mrs Furgus tersely 
remarked. 

And Mrs Fungus knew what 
she was saying, because she was 
herself of the Upper Ten—at least 
her grandmother, the Honourable 
Miss Lapsus, was, who ran away 
with one of her father’s footmen 
on a night of a family ball, and 
was duly married (and disowned) 
afterwards. 

I may mention, though it really 
does not concern us much one way 
or other, that the Rev. Canon 
Fungus was very proud of this 
honourable connection (with a big 


H), and gave himself great credit 
for it. He knew nothing about 
the footman, or pretended he knew 
nothing ; anyhow, being a clergy- 
man of long service and social 
status in the diocese, it was nat- 
ural that he should, in conjunction 
with his wife, stand up for gentle- 
men rectors. Why not? It is, 
as she rightly observed, so awk- 
ward for ladies to have “a mere 
nobody” in such a conspicuous 
position. Ten to one, too, but he 
goes and makes matters utterly 
hopeless by getting married to a 
she-nobody. A vulgar man is bad 
enough ; but a vulgar wife! I 
shrug my shoulders too, and agree 
with Mrs Fungus. 

I don’t say Tinkler was vulgar, 
but he was a nobody beyond doubt. 
As a poor curate he was without 
enemies ; as rector he would have 
had few friends. He seemed quite 
happy and contented with his lot, 
as became a Christian minister. 
There were plenty of musical 
families whose doors were always 
open to him, and which made life 
enjoyable. The poor looked upon 
him as one of themselves; and 
the “ woman of the house” didn’t 
therefore feel it necessary when 
he called, to at once put down her 
knitting or sewing, and to stand 
up; she simply “ made a long arm 
or a long leg,” and drew a chair 
over to the other side of the fire- 
place for him to sit on, and then 
went on with her work, even to 
the nourishing of her last offspring 
in the way that nature ordained, 
but which has been refined away 
(as being old-fashioned and trouble- 
some) in favour of quite another 
mode by polite society, which now- 
adays brings up its young by the 
aid of a donkey, a cow, a goat, 
or a But that’s neither here 
nor there, and we only wander. 
Little Jack or Tommy, as likely as 
not, would find his way in between 
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Tinkler’s knees, while the reverend 
gentleman talked to his mamma ; 
or little Meg or Molly would con- 
tend for forcible possession of his 
lap, which, in order to settle their 
differences, he would divide be- 
tween them. It went to his heart 
always to say “No.” Even the 
daughter of the Horse-leech, of 
proverbial memory, would not have 
exhausted his good-nature till she 
had left him nothing to bestow. 
On the very first day of his taking 
up duty in Westerly, little Meg, 
while contemplating the glories of 
his big silver watch and steel chain, 
had made a secret compact with 
him that he was to hear her her 
“ Collick always first” at Sunday- 
school, after shutting up of books ; 
for she was of short memory, and 
knew the consequences if obliged 
to wait, in order of size, till her 
turn came to “say” it. Being 
utterly free from guile, he did 
not see through the youthful Meg; 
and set her anxiety down to quite 
another and more worthy motive 
no doubt. 

Dogs liked him quite as much 
as children did ; and many of them 
made a point of doing escort-duty 
in the lanes and back streets,— 
passing him on, as it were, to one 
another, as he went from house to 
house. Or, if they were out when 
he called, and came in during his 
visit, they made him welcome by 
running their cold noses into his 
fist; giving him a start which 
involved recognition, and was a 
canine “ How-do-you-do?” 

People say—indeed it is a pre- 
vailing belief—that whom children 
and dogs love must be lovable. 
I don’t go so far as that. I think 


it merely an indication that the 
person so singled out possesses the 
leading attributes of the child and 
of the dog—which are instinc- 
tively discoverable by children and 
Be 


dogs as a matter of course. 
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this as it may, Tinkler was a good 
creature—an honest soul: such 
familiar phrases fitted him ex- 
actly. The elder married women 
ever spoke of him among them- 
selves as “poor dear” when dis- 
cussing his points over their tea 
and toast. 

He seemed to have no relatives 
except a sister, who came to spend 
a week with him once, and dis- 
appeared again. People were puz- 
zled about her. She was “nice,” 
she was young, she was good- 
looking, graceful, well-bred—“ as- 
tonishingly well-bred,” Mrs Fun- 
gus said—self-possessed, quite a 
contrast to Tinkler. What was 
she? Somebody’s “ companion,” 
an upper servant, a lady-help, a 
governess, a shop-girl? No one 
knew ; and out of a sort of deli- 
cate regard for Tinkler, no one 
asked — fearing that he would 
rather not tell, and knowing that 
he would speak the truth. 

This was the greatest possible 
proof of the regard in which he 
was held. Think of what it 
meartt! It meant the absolute 
abstension, on the part of the 
women, from aggressive curiosity 
and scandal-mongering ; it meant 
a mystery in the midst of them 
(which has always been a luxuri- 
ous piece of common property in 
enjoyment among parishioners) left 
unprobed and unsolved. She was 
simply a pupil-teacher in a large 
school, educating herself, while 
she earned her keep by educating 
others. 

Her arrival at Westerly had, 
however, very nearly caused a 
social upheaval, the consequences 
of which might have been dis- 
astrous to poor Tinkler’s prospects, 
had not her departure as quickly 
calmed the excitement in the 
household of the Rev. Canon Fun- 
gus. Young Joel Fungus had 
made her acquaintance, and im- 
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proved upon it, in the railway 
carriage, on his way back from 
Harrow. Seeing her name on a 
bonnet-box, he ventured to intro- 
duce himself as the son of a clergy- 
man in Westerly, and a friend of 
her brother Joseph. Subsequently 
he became so attentive to her as 
to alarm his mother. 

“Tinkler is such a fool,” she 
said to her husband, “that there 
is no use in speaking to him.” 

** Quite so,” said the Canon ; 
“and Joel is such a fool too, that 
it would be worse than useless to 
speak to him.” 

*One doesn’t know what on 
earth she is, or where she comes 
from,” said Mrs Fungus. 

“Nor where Joel will go to, for 
the matter of that,” said the Canon. 

If the innocent cause of all this 
danger to the house and lineage of 
the race of Fungus had not left 
Westerly, there might have been 
a vigorous effort to probe the 
mystery. That a mystery ex- 
isted there was no doubt, only 
people were not curious about it. 
We are perhaps able to clear 
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it up; but what we know it is 
only right that we should tell to 
our readers in our own good time 
and in our own way. 

If Mrs Fungus had been only 
aware that the Scottowes were 
mixed up with it, she would have 
been very much surprised indeed ; 
but after all, if the Honourable 
Mary Lapsus could bring herself 
to run off with a footman, why 
shouldn’t a Scottowe, or any other 
commoner go over the line and 
break away also? Human nature 
is only human nature. Enthusi- 
astic persons will try to make out 
that it ought to be something else, 
but it isn’t; and that’s all the 
logical excuse there need be made 
for it. 

The Scottowes having become 
long since extinct, people didn’t 
bother themselves much abusing 
or making excuses for them. 
When they died out, . scandal 
ceased to have a point, and gossip 
gave them up. Nevertheless, be- 
ing on the subject, I may as well 
take the reader into confidence 
touching this remarkable family. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE SCOTTOWES. 


**We are as ancient a family as any in Europe; but let that go: antiquity is not respected 


now. ”"—BEN JONSON. 


The Scottowes, as a race, some- 
how had the knack of being always 
interesting: even when naughty 
they were nice. I have said that 
they are extinct—by which I do 
not mean to assert that no one 
bearing the name is to be found in 
the land of the living. Possibly 
there may be many Scottowes in 
existence. Not only the London 
Directory but provincial ones may, 
on search, disclose the fact; but 
notwithstanding this, I  stoutly 
maintain the apparent contradic- 
tion or paradox, and still say that 
the Scottowes are extinct. There 


are Scottowes and Scottowes ; but 
THE Scottowes “are not. ” 

I may add that I am sorry for 
it; but the fact, much as it may 
be regretted by the enthusiast in 
genealogy and heraldry, leaves me 
free to go fully into personalities, 
upon which otherwise, as a mat- 
ter of taste and etiquette, I should 
have hesitated to dwell or to dis- 
close to my readers. 

I say I am sorry, because I be- 
lieve that all right-minded persons 
must feel a certain amount of regret 
at the cessation of a grand old 
family, which has weathered the 
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social and political storms and 
changes of centuries; which has 
borne its part, and held its own 
even against long odds in the battle 
of life; and which in each gener- 
ation has produced at least one 
prominent character, raised, either 
by virtues or by vices, a head 
and shoulders above the common 
herd and the dead level of fashion 
or propriety—a leading statesman, 
a victorious soldier, a profound 
scholar, a pungent wit, an eloquent 
divine, a spendthrift, a dandy, a 
Court beauty—somebody who fur- 
nished table-talk for the million, 
and gossip for the few. Court 
beauties, it must be owned, were 
more plentiful among them than 
discreet; but what mattered ? 
They were notoriously an eccentric 
race— a circle with very irregular 
spokes ; and that quality which in 
the Scottowe soldier was called 
dash, among the ladies of the house 
trenched somewhat, if it did not 
actually touch, on those qualities 
which win equivocal renown at 
Courts. But as far as my judg- 
ment goes, it has always appeared 
to me that Courts are more to 
blame than beauties. The fault 
lies more with the candle than the 
moth, though the moth suffers; 
and I feel quite certain that— 
without being, I hope, very much 
worse than my neighbours—had 
I been subject to the Scottowe 
temptations, I should have “ fallen 
away” many times, or else con- 
sumed myself—becoming thus, by 
a very mixed metaphor, both moth 
and candle. 

The beauty of its women was 
proverbial, their witchery equally 
so. The mere platter-faced non- 
entity, who only looked pretty, was 
not of them. They had life, fire, 
soul—devil or deity—but always 
something in them. The power 
of its males to captivate and win 
the opposite sex was also a family 
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trait, most marked and recurrent 
in the genealogical record—and 
this irrespective of personal attrac- 
tions. The portraits on the walls 
bore ample testimony to the fact 
that, time after time, an ugly 
Scottowe had secured a lovely 
partner—and a rich one. 

But enough! There is neither 
space nor time for us to enter 
into, and linger over, the history 
of every individual member of this 
interesting race. We must content 
ourselves with going back a cen- 
tury or so. 

When plain, very plain, John 
Scottowe, a cornet of dragoons 
who had not won his spurs as yet, 
and was not even in the running 
for the family baronetcy, gained the 
hand of Lady Kitty Beecher, the 
reigning beauty and heiress of the 
time, people wondered “how the 
deuce it was done,” or what she saw 
in him. He was merely the second 
son of a country rector, and his 
uncle had two sons living ; so that 
all these, besides his own father 
and brother, stood between him 
and the title. But what mattered 
all these drawbacks? Lady Kitty 
had a will of her own, and she 
exercised it. She was independent 
in more senses than one—in fact, 
in every sense, and pleased herself. 
She was known in society and at 
Court as the Pocket Venus; but 
whether in allusion to her wealth 
and beauty combined, or to her 
beauty and smallness of stature, 
it is now impossible and not of 
very great moment to discover. 
I question whether Jack himself 
took the trouble to investigate the 
point. He married, went off to 
the wars, and returned famous ; 
having also obtained rapid promo- 
tion for dogged bravery in the 
field. He simply didn’t know 


what it was to be afraid, and kept 
“pegging away” when others cal- 
culated chances and went in for 
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precaution. How much truth is 
there in the assertion, “Fortuna 
nimium quem favet stultum facit ” ? 
None; but I would gladly take 
the risk to secure her patronage. 
If a thirst for speculation leads us 
to investigate this point — with 
Jack for a text—I’m afraid it will 
involve of necessity a digression 
into the question of how far the 
“survival of the fittest” applies 
also. Suffice it to say that, 
through a series of disasters and 
accidents, he in his old age suc- 
ceeded to the estates and title, and 
died, leaving two sons and a 
daughter by Lady Betty. He was 
known as General John. 

The daughter, to his great grief, 
—for he was a staunch Protestant, 
—became a pervert to Rome. His 
elder son and successor, Sir Hugh, 
was famous for harebrained hunt- 
ing exploits and hospitality, and 
did his duty as a country gentle- 
man with credit to himself and 
satisfaction to everybody; while 
his brother went into the Church, 
and became, as a matter of course, 
rector of Scottowe-cum-Marshley, 
the family living, and a canon 
and was fairly on the way to a 
mitre when, as we said, his father 
died — having outlived, by many 
years, the Pocket Venus. At his 
death Court influence ceased, and 
the mitre faded in the dim dis- 
tance, 

The old soldier on his deathbed 
exhorted his two sons to marry, 
for the sake of the race. His 
wishes were religiously attended 
to by both; but the result was 
not satisfactory from the dead 
man’s point of view, and the legiti- 
mate line terminated in an heiress. 
The Canon was childless, and his 
brother, Sir Hugh, had only one 
daughter, Mabel. 

She had the leading character- 
istics of her family. She was 
extremely interesting. She was 


handsome, self-willed, strong and 
active, both in body and mind, 
bright, clever, and hard to control 
or manage. She must have got all 
these qualities, too, from the male 
side; she inherited none of them 
from her mother. It seemed, in- 
deed, as if nature had made a 
slip somehow—had been taken un- 
awares,—and that she should have 
been a male, with all the manly 
Scottowe qualities concentrated in 
the last of them ; yet she had all 
the captivating charms of her own 
sex. She was idolised by Sir Hugh, 
and spoiled as a matter of course. 

The Canon, as in duty bound, 
was wont to lecture his brother on 
her bringing-up and her surround- 
ings ; which was all taken in good 
part by the Baronet, who kept on 
never minding. 

“It’s not my fault, George, but 
yours,” was his retort, “if she knew 
how to ride to the hounds before 
she could say her Catechism or the 
Thirty-nine Articles. She’s young, 
and—well—there she is—don’t you 
know. I don’t interfere with the 
parson’s part of the business. I 
never did. I know nothing about 
it.” 

“But, my dear boy, you do 
interfere.” 

“But I say, I don’t. I prefer to 
stick to my last.” 

“ Ah, but I say again that you 
do! You fill the girl’s mind with 
horses, and dogs, and shooting, 
and what not.” 

“Nonsense, George !” retorted 
Hugh ; “why, she is only a child. 
She is too young to have a mind. 
It is all animal spirits at sixteen.” 

“No matter what it is. Just 
now I am most anxious to prepare 
her for confirmation. The bishop 
is to begin his tour next month; 
and I expect him here about the 
third Sunday in March.” 

“ All right. Mabel is here, and 
you are not far off. Take her over 
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to the glebe week about, if you 
like. I cannot spare her for longer 
than a week at a time ; and I fancy 
that seven days at a stretch will 
be enough for you and her Aunt 
Julia —if it ain’t, ’m a Dutch- 
man.” 

“Very well. Agreed!” said the 
Canon ; and so it was settled. 

* And I say, look here, George! 
Fair play! You may as well give 
up lecturing me after you have had 
these long innings: you'll have a 
fair field and no favour. By the 
bye, of course, when the old bishop 
comes, I’]] put him up and entertain 
him as a matter of course, and also 
as many parsons as can be fitted 
round my mahogany. It will be 
quite a treat, and a sort of mild 
spiritual dissipation for my wife to 
have him.” 

“‘That’s really very kind.” 

‘*‘Pish ! no compliments, George, 
between brothers. You can’t very 
well afford, out of your limited 
income, to be preyed upon by a lot 
of hungry clergy for whom you 
don’t care, and can’t be expected 
to care, a damn.” 

The Reverend George gave a 
sudden start, winced a little, and 
looked pained. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon—I 
really do; it—it—quite escaped 
me.” 

“So it appears,” said George, 
half in sorrow and half in anger. 

“Well, never mind ; you know 
what I mean. It does not matter, 
so long as the heart is in the right 
place, old chap. I’llgivethem plenty 
to eat and lots of good liquor—all 
for your sake, and not out of regard 
for them, I can assure you. No 
humbug about me.” They shook 
hands warmly. ‘Stop and have 
a bit of lunch. Here’s Mabel! I 
hear her in the hall. I say, you'll 
report to me how she gets on?” 
“Yes, of course.” 

“But you mustn’t make her 
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mope : the mother does enough of 
that—between ourselves; and a 
spiritual wet blanket ain’t comfort- 
able, I know from experience. If 
I see any signs of ——” 

Here the door opened and the 
last of the race, radiant in her 
youth, health, and beauty, stood in 
the opening. Her first action was 
to kiss her Uncle George with a 
will, and with a distinctly audible 
smack. 

“Don’t hurt him, my dear,” said 
Sir Hugh. “I’m jealous!” 

* Oh, you silly! I’ve kissed you 
ever so many times to-day.” Here 
she repeated the operation ; “as 
for hurting Uncle George, I 
wouldn’t for worlds.” 

“You're going to spend a week 
with him at the rectory, to do 
penance and fasting.” 

“Am I?” with her hands 
brought down to her sides, and an 
expectant look from father to 
uncle, and then back from uncle 
to father; “really! How nice! 
You'll let me play the organ, 
won’t you, in the church? I love 
that grand old thing so much.” 

“You shall. We expect the 
new organist this very day.” 

“You'll make him give me a 
lesson or two, won’t you? I am 
glad that cross old man Musdoc 
isn’t to be there any more. He 
couldn’t bear any one to go near 
it.” 

And thus they chattered and 
got through the morning, Lady 
Scottowe not putting in an appear- 
ance, as usual, till mid-day. She 
was one of those fragile delicate 
creatures who seem somehow to 
be always very much in their own 
way when they get up too soon. 

The Canon was extremely fond 
of his niece, in spite of her many 
grave faults, which he hoped to 
correct; and he carried her off 
that day with great rejoicing. 

It must be owned that she tried 
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him esorely during the alternate 
weeks she spent with him for the 
benefit of his special instructions. 
He was never altogether sure that 
she did not sometimes secretly 
laugh at him. She was very quiet 
and well-behaved indeed at the 
classes which he held twice a-week 
in the church. She was generally 
there before him, and he fre- 
quently left her behind practising 
on the organ. She was passion- 
ately fond of music, and no one at 
home cared for it. The church 
was close to the rectory, and there 
was no restraint upon her. The 
moment she heard the first peal of 
the instrument she was off to it; 
and the new organist seemed to 
make it talk and feel emotion just 
as she did. The Canon hoped that 
in other respects she was making 
rapid progress, and that his ex- 
positions generally would bear 
fruit; but after devoting much 
care and energy to the elucidation 
of the question of regeneration, 
it was rather disheartening to be 
told that she didn’t see the urgent 
necessity for being born again in 
the case of a person of such ex- 
ceptionally good birth as herself ! 
He forgot, in his consternation, 
how that very morning, at break- 
fast, he had descanted most elo- 
quently on the fact that the 
Scottowe blood was second to 
none. But if he was a man pos- 
sessed of family pride, he had also 
a proper sense of the proprieties. 
He told the story with some re- 
luctance to her father, feeling 
bound, as he had promised, to 
report progress. Sir Hugh, being 
untrammelled by the social and 
moral exigencies which necessarily 
environ a parson, and having a 
keen sense of humour, made no 
secret of his enjoyment ; but these 
same social exigencies impelled his 
brother to reprove him with sever- 
ity, and to caution him for the 
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hundredth time against the danger 
of encouraging Mabel’s tendency 
to self-esteem. 

“Oh, tut!” said the Baronet. 
“Why, man, you’ve got a good 
opinion of yourself—so have I— 
so has everybody ;” and he only 
laughed the louder. ‘“She’s a 
Scottowe out and out. As sharp 
as a needle, and as hard as nails.” 

“ No doubt,” said the Reverend 
George, in a dubiously neutral 
tone of voice, which might have 
meant praise or blame. “ All the 
same, I seriously beg of you not 
to repeat the anecdote to the 
bishop.” 

“Oh no! of course not. Now 
you are coming to common-sense. 
I'll be discreet. Hinder promo- 
tion, of course, and all that sort 
of thing, if I let the cat out of 
the bag. But after all, old boy, 
with an Evangelical mother, the 
girl can’t be turned all at once 
into a— a—what-you-may-call-it 
—Ritualist.” The Canon coughed, 
and blew his nose like a trumpet, 
so that the last words were hardly 
audible. “It was devilish good, 
though, wasn’t it, George?” and 
he laughed again consumedly. 
“ Devilish good, for the first 
week.” 

He’d have gone on exploding, 
only for the effect which the slow 
and solemn entrance of Lady Scot- 
towe had upon him and his brother. 
Her civility to the Canon always 
embarrassed the latter, because he 
knew she hated him; and Sir 
Hugh was only too glad to leave 
them together. A warning finger 
was raised by the Canon, which 
was responded to with a wink—as 
much as to say, “Mum!” 

But notwithstanding promises 
and protestations, the story was 
all over the parish in no time, 
the Baronet having let it out after 
dinner to some kindred spirits. 
By some channel or other it 
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reached the ears of his wife, from 
whom he got a severe curtain-lec- 
ture. She was a weak woman, 
with the most pronounced religious 
opinions ; and these women always 
rule, because the easy-going male 
prefers to be let alone, and yields 
for peace’ sake. Sir Hugh married 
her for her money and her pedigree: 
he got both, and nobody pitied him. 
She was the daughter of a phil- 
anthropic nobleman ; and was the 
kind of woman who, if her sur- 
roundings had been Roman Cath- 
olic, would have been a nun, and 
a devout believer in the Holy 
Father. Her surroundings were 
of an exactly opposite sort, so she 
made a pope of her own father, 
and believed in his infallibility. 
When he died from pleurisy, con- 
tracted at a costermongers’ tea- 
meeting, she endeavoured to im- 
prove the occasion for Mabel’s 
benefit, who had in her mind a 
confused idea as to the connection 
of pleurisy with pluralists, and 
believed that it was a parson’s 
ailment. This confusion was ren- 
dered more confounded in the 
child’s mind by the fact that her 
grandfather used to preach, though 
he wasn’t a clergyman. 

If my lady was utterly out of 
sympathy with her husband, she 
was equally so with the daughter. 
She never could be got to see that 
this was her own fault; and al- 
ways said, with a sigh, that any- 
thing she heard about either of 
them had long since ceased to 
surprise her. Assiduous and os- 
tentatious reading of religious 
books seemed to be the end and 
aim of her silently reproachful 
existence. 

She did not believe in the in- 
fluence for good which the uncle 
hoped to exercise over her way- 
ward and self-willed daughter, and 
doubted his ability to succeed where 
some half-dozen governesses had 
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signally failed. One of these long- 
suffering females had summed up 
the situation in a phrase, which 
the mother never lost an oppor- 
tunity of bringing back to the 
recollection of father and daugh- 
ter—“She has a taste for every- 
thing wild—set to music.” 

But neither father, mother, nor 
uncle had any idea of the extent 
to which Mabel Scottowe’s erratic 
tendencies would lead her. She 
rebelled at once and utterly against 
the ritualistic teaching which pre- 
vailed at the rectory. The spirit 
of her departed grandfather, by 
the mother’s side, rose in revolt 
against it. 

Then, again, she fell out with 
her Aunt Julia, because she ob- 
jected to the smell of the school 
children in class; whereupon the 
aunt retorted that, in her opinion, 
there was more of the odour of 
sanctity about it than was to be 
found in stables and kennels. This 
drew forth a rejoinder that “it 
might be so; and if so,” Mabel 
said that “she simply preferred 
the dogs and horses.” Aunt Julia, 
perceiving that she could make 
nothing of the girl, and Uncle 
George, fearing that she was far 
too clever for him to grapple with, 
she was brought back by mutual 
consent at the end of the third 
week, and handed over as being 
“quite unfit for confirmation—at 
least,” he said, “for some time to 
come.” 

The time never came. 

Sir Hugh was delighted to have 
her back, and to find that she was 
“one too many” for George. He 
was never tired of cracking his 
jokes at his brother’s expense. 
And he thought, as she stood at 
the breakfast-room window next 
morning, in the crisp fresh air, 
with the early sun streaming in 
upon her, while she threw out 
scraps of bread and toast, and 
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everything she could lay her 
hands on, to the scrambling pack 
of beagles outside, who had been 
liberated at her request, that there 
wasn’t such a creature in the three 
kingdoms. 

After this she kept up her visits 
to the rectory, or, rather, to the 
old church—both were only a good 
smart walk for a strong healthy 
girl; and gradually her love of 
music seemed to draw her away 
more and more from the infatuated 
and purblind father. At last he 
began to grow jealous of the grand 
organ; and one evening, when 
Mabel did not appear, he spoke 
his mind more freely than was 
his wont at the dinner-table—for 
truly he did not half enjoy the 
meal without her. The house- 
maid came down from her room 
with the intelligence that she had 
taken a hand-bag with her contain- 
ing the usual necessaries for a night 
out, and it was concluded that she 
had gone to stay with Uncle 
George ; there was, therefore, no 
alarm. Next day, when she failed 
to appear at luncheon, a groom was 
sent over to the rectory. He came 
back with the news that she had 
not been there, either that day or 
the day before. There was con- 
sternation. The father all but 
went out of his mind; the mother 
saw in it the hand of God, and 
nerved herself to bear it as a 
“chastening judgment,” with a 
calm, cold, reproachful placitude 
which drove him frantic. 

The blow was indeed a crushing 
one for the house of Scottowe. Its 
sun went down in murkiness and 
cloud, instead of full red splen- 
dour. She had simply run away 
with the new organist, about whom 
nothing definite was known then, 
beyond his good looks and in- 
sinuating manner. Subsequent 


investigation disclosed the fact 
that he was an utter scamp—an 


adventurer from the sister island, 
who had borne testimony to his 
own good qualities in sundry doc- 
uments, to which he had affixed 
signatures without authority. 

It was all very sad this, but by 
no means unprecedented ; and it 
happened so long before our story 
opened that it was all but forgot- 
ten, and ceased to be interesting 
except to a few scandal-mongering 
old moles who still survived. All 
the persons mainly concerned were 
dead. Sir Hugh would never speak 
to or see his brother again—lay- 
ing, rather hardly, all the blame 
on him. He scarcely lifted his 
head. His heart was broken, and 
in a few months he died. The 
Canon followed him in three years 
or so. The last survivor was Lady 
Scottowe, who lived—a wasp with- 
out her sting—to a fair old age. 
No tidings of the fugitives ever 
reached her in her retirement in 
London, and she never sought 
any; but a faint belief existed in 
the neighbourhood that Mabel had 
died in abject want and suffering 
somewhere in the colonies, where 
she had been deserted by the fellow 
who was the cause of her misfor- 
tune. When a report of this sort 
gains circulation there is generally 
some foundation for it. It comes 
in letters home from emigrants, 
who have belonged to or have 
friends in a locality. 

That the Canon was to blame 
for want of common-sense and 
common caution cannot be doubt- 
ed ; but that he should have been 
saddled with the whole weight of 
the misfortune was not just. How- 
ever, with that we have nothing 
to do. 

I have said that the legitimate 
line terminated in an heiress — 
this unfortunate Mabel; so it 
did. But General Sir John Scot- 
towe had a nephew—the son of 
his elder brother by a nameless 
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mother— who had served as a 
common soldier under him, and 
would have been advanced, de- 
spite the bar-sinister, if he had 
had any one good quality besides 
bravery. Unfortunately he hadn’t. 
He married and left a son, whose 
descendant the next generation 
would about bring down to the 
time at which our veracious tale 
begins, and about whom we may 
have something to say by-and-by. 
To go back to old times again 
for a moment. The manor of 
Scottowe became the subject of 
prolonged litigation, for reasons 
which nobody but an ecclesiastical 
lawyer could explain, and which 
only an ecclesiastical lawyer could 
understand or find interesting. 
At last, after a generation had 
almost gone, it was, “by order of 
the Courts,” advertised for sale, 
but the rectory did not go with 
it. The appointment of an incum- 
bent had long since lapsed, and 
had, in consequence, reverted to 
the late bishop, who, in due course, 
appointed more than one. Dr 
Quodlibet, the present bishop, was 
now in a fair way to having a 
vacancy at his disposal, the pres- 
ent incumbent being old and fee- 
ble—a cantankerous curmudgeon 
(very unlike the Canon, of whose 
worth traditions lingered still), 
with a fad for greenhouse cultiva- 
tion and nothing else. He would 
spend large sums on rare plants, 
but was a miser in allelse. He 
paid his gardener more than his 
curate. When the prelate to whom 
he owed his appointment came to 
see him, and took a fancy to a very 
rare shrub, he had actually to beg 
for a root of it—an unprecedented 
thing in the history of bishop and 
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parson, I should suppose. The old 
chur! could not refuse ; but he suf- 
fered tortures till he learned from 
the astute old gardener that the 
root had been baked on top of the 
stove, quite sufficiently long to 
sécure its premature death, before 
being packed up for his lordship. 

But I have wandered off the 
track again to prose about an old 
man with one foot in the grave, 
and who has really nothing to do 
with our narrative, beyond making 
way very soon perhaps for a per- 
son who has. 

And here (as I am likely to 
transgress again and yet again) it 
is just as well that I enter my pro- 
test against the prevailing custom 
of making apology for digression ; 
for I hold with Swift that if we 
are to be driven to making books, 
with the fatal confinement of de- 
livering nothing beyond what is to 
the purpose, “ supercilious censors 
would find the society of writers 
quickly reduced.” And what a 
calamity that would be! You 
must therefore be patient with me, 
and allow me to unbehd, and aim- 
lessly wander, or even maunder, 
now and then, dear reader. 

I remember a most delightful 
chapter in Montaigne, “On the 
likeness of children to their pa- 
rents,” in which, I assure you most 
positively, there is not a single 
sentence bearing on the subject. 
I cannot of course hope to be as 
entertaining as he is; but I may 
surely cite him as a very good pre- 
cedent ; and I can safely promise 
never to be anything like so wide 
of the mark in any of my digres- 
sions. But I can’t help digressing. 
I am as prone to it as a youth is 
to whistling. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—MIDNIGHT. 


‘Oh, my upswelling heart! 
It is a pain too doughty to be borne, 
Without a flood of tears and heart with sighs y-torn.” 


“Tt is most extraordinary !” 
said Dr Collyrium to himself as 
he opened his door with a latch- 
key and let himself in,—“ most 
extraordinary, the queer things 
that Miss Harman can do, and 
people not mind.” 

But, stay! There is no reason 
that, because I lagged a full gener- 
ation behind in my last chapter, 
I should now anticipate by many 
more. The doctor must go to bed 
while we return to the ball-room. 

Under cover of the darkness we 
cross the main street of West- 
erly, and, turning down a nar- 
row lane at right angles to it, 
when we reach the end, turn again 
into a still narrower one—a short 
cut, leading by the river-side 
among the docks, wharfs, and 
quays. The place is full of murky 
life and bustle, preparing for the 
dawn ; in fact, Westerly has been 
making a night of it, previous to 
the sundering of many ties and 
breaking of many links, and hasn’t 
been to bed at all. Tommy At- 
kins at his best and worst, is to 
be met everywhere about; now 
holding, in some secluded archway, 
short, sad, and final converse with 
the girl he is to leave behind him, 
and whom her mistress supposes 
to be in her bed, but whom he is 
to marry when he returns—little 
heeding that perhaps their fate 
may be never to meet again, and 
that before many weeks the manly 
heart of Tommy may cease to beat. 
Clasping her to his breast now, 
he shrinks back further into the 
shade—being shamefaced —as a 
band of noisy and dissolute ac- 
quaintances pass by in riotous 
association. 


—CHATTERTON. 


Further on we meet in most 
fraternal embrace a soldier and 
civilian, vowing a mutually ineb- 
riate assurance of eternal friend- 
ship, which has suffered a rude 
shock and widened into a breach 
even before we have time to pass, 
and will doubtless terminate in 
open enmity and blows, to be all 
again forgotten when sobriety and 
headaches follow with the sunrise. 
Passing on quickly, we come sud- 
denly upon another soldier—a 
sober one, a fine, handsome, well- 
made fellow, a fact to be seen easily 
enough even by the dim light. 

He would have missed the 
house he was in search of, were it 
not that a man of the quay-porter 
class stopped just at the moment 
and struck a match against the 
door-jamb. A momentary flicker 
showed the number on the door, 
revealing at the same time and 
throwing into broad relief, with 
Dutch picture-like effect, a black 
and dirt-begrimed visage, and 
hands and tattered garments to 
correspond — all telling unmis- 
takably of drink and poverty. 

One of the unsolved problems 
of life is how poverty contrives 
to get drink ; but the fact remains, 
like many other facts about which 
we are equally puzzled. 

The soldier turned the handle 
and the sudden opening of the 
door resulted in a mishap,—the 
coalheaver’s pipe got smashed, and 
the light was put out by the in- 
rushing draught. A volley of 


oaths and curses followed the 
double catastrophe, which was as 
suddenly checked by pressure from 
the iron grasp of the soldier’s hand 
upon the blasphemer’s throat. 
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“Cease your confounded row,” 
he said, “or I'll soon give you a 
more substantial grievance to swear 
about than a broken pipe. Make 
yourself scarce!” The man looked 
at him withascowl. ‘ Here’s my 
own pipe and tobacco.” And the 
soldier made most ample restitu- 
tion by substituting a handsome 
brier-root for the more humble 
clay (which had been ground to 
powder under his heel), as he 
entered and shut the door behind 
him. 

The contrast between the two 
pipes was not greater than that 
between the owners. But life is 
made up of these contrasts. They 
are to the mental vision—if we 
may use such a loose expression— 
what light and shade are in nature. 
Without them we should miss the 
picturesqueness of variety which 
we meet with in the study of 
character. 

We see great truths, says the 
poet, as night shows out the stars 
—by contrast. The prince and 
the pauper rub skirts in crowded 
thoroughfares. And the honest 
man may, if he only keeps up 
appearances (everything depends 
on that), sometimes sit at meat 
with the scornful. The blaze of 
prosperity oftentimes lights up 
the gorgeous habitation of the one 
with oriental splendour ; while the 
halfpenny dip of poverty only 
serves to make darkness visible 
in the abode of the other—by 
contrast. Wealth looks askance 
at want, and will even step off 
the footway to avoid it; never- 
theless poor Oodrus thanks the 
gods for those old garments which 
Sempronius casts aside. If Dives, 
with Mrs Dives by his side, 
wrapped in purple and fine linen, 
and clothed in furs and sealskin, 
comes unexpectedly upon Codrus 
in his semi-nude condition, Dives 
—who is looked upon by his 
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spouse as a philosopher—comforts 
her by the observation that, after 
all, these divergent states of so- 
ciety are not so violently opposed 
as at first sight they might ap- 
pear “to the unreflective and 
average mind, but, on the con- 
trary, are quite reconcilable, my 
dear. I go with my face bare, 
and I don’t mind it in the least ; 
so does Codrus, but, being ragged, 
most of him has become face. It 
is simply, after all, a question of 
contrasts.” 

Nature alone is impartial and 
thoroughly just. To all she metes 
out alike the great contrast—life 
and death. Her first and last 
summons come to each without 
fear or favour—the king, the cour- 
tier, or the clown; but with the 
great social contrasts that inter- 
vene she has nothing to do: she 
is not guilty of them. It is not 
of her ordering that those who are 
bidden by the feast-givers to “ go 
up higher,” are not the unassum- 
ing or the needy, but the rich and 
self-asserting. 

Simple folk there are, who nev- 
ertheless console themselves with 
the conviction that things will be 
set right in another world, where 
contrasts are presumably un- 
known. Others again there are, 
who, if they may not drink from 
goblets of the precious metals, 
content themselves with the as- 
surance of the satirist, “ Nulla 
aconita bibuntur fictilibus ”—there 
is no poison in common crockery ; 
but these are stoics whose number 
is limited ; and we of the majority 
are not happy and are perpetually 
working at the nodosities which 
we can neither unravel nor ex- 
plain: all hiding poverty as well 
as we can, and every one striving 
to rise and to shine—by contrast 
—to greater advantage in the 
social firmament than our neigh- 
bours. 
2R 
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Yet with all this, when the 
grim visitor, who calls on each of 
us but once, arrives—even then 
the man whose career has been 
one long struggle to keep body 
and soul together, will rather part 
with his last guinea to the doctor 
of medicine who keeps him alive, 
than to the doctor of divinity who 
only helps him to die. Strangest 
of all contrasts this. 

But I trench on dangerous 
ground. My mission is not to 
preach ; and indeed I might have 
told the reader to skip the few 
previous pages, but it never oc- 
curred to me to do so till this 
moment. It is now too late. 

The soldier hurried along the 
passage, and opening the door 
to the right with as much cer- 
tainty as though he had been 
there before, was met in tearful 
embrace by a girl, who instantly 
drew back with a mingled expres- 
sion of shame and fear. 

* Kate, darling!” he said, “ you 
should not have given me such 
minute instructions if you did not 
wish me here.” He assumed an 
unreal tone of reproach; but the 
voice was enough for her — it 
brought her back at once into his 
arms. 

“Oh, Hugh, Hugh!” she fal- 
tered, “‘the—the uniform. Good 
heavens ! what have you done?” 

* Done, sweet! Escaped! Cheer 
up. You must not be down- 
hearted. To-morrow will see me 
‘a free man, I hope—out of the 
toils.” 

“And me?” She clasped her 
hands in agony, standing moment- 
arily away from him, with blank 
despair depicted on her lovely 
countenance. There was a far- 
away look in her tearful eyes 
which troubled him. 

“You do not doubt me, Kate?” 

“Doubt! Oh no—no—no! I 
do not doubt you, but I tremble at 
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the thought of dangers that may 
be in store for you and for me; 
and how—oh, how shall I bear 
anything without you? I shall 
die!” 

“Be brave, my girl,” he said, 
drawing her to him. “You will 
have a home and kindly sympathy 
in Westerly when you explain all. 
Your brother x 

“My brother is not you, my 
darling! My God!” she exclaimed 
in accents of suppressed agony, 
“you will never come back, Hugh ! 
You will be killed if once I let 
you go!” And her hands now 
clasped him, despairing, as with 
head thrown back she looked ap- 
pealingly into his face. 

“ Kate,” he said, in a tone which 
carried conviction with it—it was 
so sad and solemn—‘“ I must!” 

“Oh no, no! Let the worst 
come to the worst. You are not 
guilty. Why should you fly? 
Face it all, Hugh—face the worst. 
Fling off that dreadful uniform. 
For my sake, stay—oh stay, my 
own!” 

“For your sake, darling, more 
than for my own, I must not stay. 
I am not guilty,—that’s at least 
no small consolation to a man with 
a conscience, and a wife who has 
faith in him ; but I have foolishly 
kept up the companionship of those 
who are guilty. There is only my 
simple word against the oaths of a 
clique of sharpers who have made 
me an innocent tool. And if they 
agree to perjure themselves, who 
is to believe me? Cheques were 
forged and the money was got, 
and—part of it was traced to me!” 

“But you cidn’t know then— 
you never knew i 

“What matter? I was in 
the toils—a dupe, a contempti- 
ble dupe. I enter now on a new 
life. I shall come back to you 
with a name and a reputation, 
as many men have done before, 
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and will do again, from more 
dangerous expeditions than this is 
likely to be. Things can then be 
explained, of which no explanation 
would be accepted now. The hand 
of Providence seems to have been 
held out to meat last. I have had 
marvellous escapes since we parted ; 
and events have been crowded into 
three short days which should have 
taken months. Only for this uni- 


form, which shocked you so, I 
would have been in the grasp of 
less friendly arms than yours, The 
poor fellow who made the exchange 
with me rejoiced, and so did I— 
so opportune did we consider the 
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meeting. Of the two men, I am 
the safer off I think ;—he is sure to 
be hunted down. But I have ever 
so much to say to you, my darling 
wife, and time is so short. Don’t 
break down now, with vain regrets 
and tears—you have been so brave 
and have fought such a good fight 
heretofore. Come over here and sit 
by me.” And saying “come,” he 
carried her instead. 

There are moments when even 
the story-teller should cease to in- 
trude, and should draw the curtain 
between himself and those he in- 
troduces to the public. This is 
surely such a one. 


CHAPTER IX.—ARGUMENTATIVE AND LITERARY. 


Disjointed numbers ; sense unknit ; 
Shreds of wit ; 
Composed the mingled mass of it.” 


Having already delayed too 
long, we hurry past the door, re- 
enter the street, and as we do so 
meet two suspicious-looking men 
in close converse with our recent 
acquaintance the quay porter—all 
three now evidently on the watch, 
and determining on some con- 
certed action which can hardly be 
of a reputable kind. We cross 
over to the other side—not liking 
the look of them—as a matter of 
precaution which naturally and 
quite involuntarily suggests itself, 
and find ourselves soon within ear- 
shot of the music, and in the full 
glow of the many-lighted windows 
which have quite put out the less 
obtrusive stars. 

These windows are all recessed 
inside, forming charming mul- 
lioned and transomed bays, in 
which are seats formed in the 
window-sills—a most convenient 
arrangement, much to be com- 
mended in a ball-room; because 
those guests who are not dancing 
need not be in the way of those 


—LAMB, 


who are; and besides all this, the 
“ wall-flower ” may find a spot in 
which to take root, and pleasant 
nooks and corners, admirably adapt- 
ed to love-making, are provided. 
The architect who planned the 
building evidently knew what he 
was about, and felt, perhaps from 
particular experience, that small 
bays as well as large were neces- 
sary to the perfection of his work ; 
he devised them accordingly — 
angular ones, which just held two 
persons comfortably, or three un- 
comfortably, as the third could 
only find room in the corner; so 
that maiden aunts or stern mothers 
generally preferred a bay to them- 
selves—when they could get it— 
within sight but out of earshot. 
The major and Lavinia occu- 
pied one of these smaller “ flirting 
boxes,” as they were called, long 
enough to attract notice. Their 
conversation was prolonged, ani- 
mated, and absorbingly interest- 
ing ; so much so, that Georgie 
Collyrium and many other ladies 
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in the room, with that natural 
instinct peculiar to the sex, had 
come to a pretty unanimous con- 
clusion as to the subject which 
was being discussed between them, 
though they were rather puzzled— 
from the absence of certain signs 
and indications usually observable 
under similar circumstances—as to 
what the upshot would be. - Even 
that most unobservant of males, 
Captain Tiptop, couldn’t help re- 
marking that there was something 
up. 
“Of course there is,” said Fitz. 
* Didn’t I tell you so, and you only 
laughed at me? I’d have laid fifty 
to one on the red head three weeks 
ago.” 

“JT thought it was only your 
usual chaff, dontch-you-know,” re- 
plied Tiptop, in the languid tone 
of the British officer when he has 
had enough dancing, enough sup- 
per, and enough wine. 

**T never chaff on so serious a 
subject,” said Fitz, solemnly, wind- 
ing up with an imitative “ dontch- 
you-know.” 

There was an awkward pause, 
as if the depth or solemnity of the 
subject was momentarily too much 
for the captain. “I’m deuced 
sorry,” at last he said. 

Fitz stroked his own moustache. 
* Well, hang me if that isn’t too 
good! Why, one would think, to 
look at you, that you expected 
Tynte was going to be—hanged.” 

But Tiptop felt the gravity of 
the situation too keenly to trifle 
with it. Besides all that, wine 
always made him solemn when it 
didn’t make him drunk. 

“You had better go into mourn- 
ing at once,” went on Fitz; but 
still the captain did not rally. 

Look here, Fitz,” he said; 
“you are simply a big idiot, or 
you wouldn’t go on so—without 
any regard to the magnitude of 





the interests involved, or—of. 4 
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“The amount of liquid which 
can be taken without getting into 
a fellow’s head. That’s about it.” 

“No, it isn’t,” retorted Tiptop, 
becoming suddenly more argumen- 
tative—much to the delight of his 
friend. 

* Well,” said Fitz, “you may 
start fair again, at all events. 
Where were you! ‘The magnitude 
of the interests involved ae 

“Yes; or the issue 

“Oh, come! It’s rather prem- 
ature to discuss that point, isn’t 
it?” 

“T suppose you think I don’t 
know what I’m talking about,” 
said Tiptop, turning from him 
with dignity. “I say, Spunner, 
just you look here, old fellow.” 

“Where?” said Spunner, first 
gazing vacantly all round, and 
then peering with a comically in- 
quiring expression at the captain’s 
diamond shirt-stud. 

“No! confound it, not there! 
into his head — not his heart,” 
explained the big lieutenant. 
“The fact of it is, he has been 
making a fool of himself by show- 
ing the most degraded form of 
jealousy against the major. I 
believe his heart is a bit touched 
as well as his head, though, all the 
same.” 

Fitz was endeavouring to get a 
rise out of Tiptop, which was not 
a very difficult thing to do after 
supper ; not that the captain ever 
forgot himself—he never did. The 
change of temperament or temper 
was chiefly observable when Fitz- 
maurice Bateman, out of pure mis- 
chief, crossed him in what he was 
pleased to consider an argument, 
or suddenly in the flood of his 
eloquence, which he found it not 
always easy to set again in motion. 
He turned now on Fitz: “You 
just shut up! confound your im- 
pudence! What, in the name of 
wonder, do you know about love! 





” 
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and — all that sort of thing? 
You are so full of—of , 





“ Give—it—up,” said Fitz, with 
aggravating slowness of tone. 

“No, don’t!” ejaculated Spun- 
ner, with counteracting briskness ; 
“try ‘vanity.’” 

“T mean gush and sentiment,” 
continued Tiptop, solemnly ; “and 
such a flabby description of it, that 
I believe you’d ‘stand to attention’ 
before a petticoat on a bush.” 

“T don’t quite see the point 
just yet,” said Fitz. 

“Nor I,” said Spunner, putting 
his hands in his pockets, and get- 
ting up a look of interest; “but 
there is something in it, no 
doubt.” 

“Tt is a literal fact,” went on 
Tiptop ; “you always remind me, 
somehow—excuse me if I am too 
personal Fe 

“Oh, don’t stop to apologise! 
push on, drive ahead.” 

“Well, of the fellow in the 
piece of poetry — dontch - ye - 
know P 

“ Hanged if I do!” 

“This is becoming more inter- 
esting and more mixed every mo- 
ment,” remarked Spunner, paren- 
thetically ; “ put the question, now 
you have fully stated the case. 
Bateman isn’t a witch or a wizard. 
Don’t be too hard on him.” 

“ You're about right there. He 
has an idea that he can argue. 
He not only sticks the cart before 
the horse, but he expects me to 
get inside the animal and drive 
the vehicle with the reins at the 
wrong end.” At this point both 
Spunner and Fitz laughed. “If 
you go on interrupting a fellow in 
that stupid way,” remonstrated 
the captain, “how am I to ex- 
plain myself? I was about to 
say that Fitz reminded me of that 
fool of a poet who was given to 
kissing a jackass instead of a 
woman, and then told all about it 
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in—in—verse: Cowper, or Kirke 
White, or Wordsworth, or Martin 
Tupper—dontch-ye-know ?” 

“Peter Bell, you mean,” said 
Spunner, in a soothingly sym- 
pathetic voice; “I see it all now 
—of course.” 

“Peter Bell! — exactly,” ex- 
claimed Tiptop. “If you weren’t 
cocked, you'd see it too, Fitz.” 

“But Peter Bell wasn’t a poet.” 

“Well, he had something to do 
with it.” 

“ Very little, excuse me, Tiptop 
—really almost nothing,” interpo- 
lated Spunner, perplexingly ; “it 
was an idiot boy who was guilty 
of that act of flagrant bad taste, 
and Wordsworth was the poet.” 

“More mixed than ever, old 
chap!” exclaimed Fitz, slapping 
the captain on the back a little 
more roughly than was agreeable. 

“Never mind,” said Tiptop, 
turning suddenly on him; “you 
remind me of the whole blessed 
lot combined—Peter Bell, and the 
idiot boy, and the jackass, and 
Martin Tupper, and Wordsworth 
—or whoever it was.” 

‘Softening of the brain!” sug- 
gested Fitz in a solemn tone to 
Spunner, tapping his forehead. 

** May as well give it up,” said 
Spunner. “Let’s call it a draw, 
and we'll all go and have a final 
hop. You mind and turn your 
partner the wrong way for a round 
or two, Tiptop, and you'll be all 
right in the head again in no time. 
Try Miss Tibbins, I’d advise you. 
She'll tread on your toes, and wake 
you up like a bottle of smelling- 
salts, if you feel a bit giddy.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, thanks!” 
said Tiptop, putting on that 
solemnly sweet expression of coun- 
tenance which a man assumes 
when he wishes to convince him- 
self of the fact of his being so, 
notwithstanding a slight doubt to 
the contrary. 
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They left him suddenly to his 
own devices. He adjusted his 
eye-glass, pulled himself together, 
and thought matters out a bit be- 
fore starting in search of a part- 
ner. The idea that Tynte con- 
templated matrimony was more 
than he could well get over. 

“ Another good man spoiled!” 
he muttered,—“ another good man 
spoiled! Gone wrong tee—to— 
tally!” 

In the next chapter we may be 
better enabled to let the reader 
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into the secret of how far Tiptop 
was justified in his conclusions ; 
and whether the dire event was 
near or remote, or indeed likely to 
occur at all. 

Meanwhile the captain, letting 
the glass drop suddenly from 
his eye, followed the suggestion 
thrown out by Spunner, and 
went for Miss Tibbins with amaz- 
ing energy; to the great delight 
of that young lady and of her 
mother the Lady Mayoress of 
Westerly. 


God wot! 


We had never made good lovers—you and I. 
Yet I could wish your love 
Had not so lightly chosen—because I hate you not.” 


“T fear it is impossible, Major 
Tynte,” she said, “‘ that I can give 
you a more favourable reply. Am 
I to take it as a special compli- 
ment, or quite the other way, that 
this pronouncement has been post- 
poned to the very last moment? 
Why, again, do you speak so de- 
preciatingly of yourself, when self- 
interest would seem to prompt a 
totally different tone? In the 
first and foremost place, under- 
stand that I don’t think you un- 
worthy ; and in the second and 
subordinate place, I merely meant 
to convey simply my idea that, 
although your regiment has been 
quartered here for so long, it does 
seem strange that you should have 
postponed this declaration till now 
—just when chance presented a 
favourable moment, and on the eve 
of your departure on a dangerous 
service which may result in——” 

“My death,” he said under his 
breath. “I admit all that, Miss 
Harman, and 8 

“Not necessarily your death,” 
she replied. 





**Nescio quod certe est, quod me tibi temperat astrum.”—PeErsivs. 


—SWINBURNE, 


” 


* But if I survive 
“Then comes the proverbial 
fickleness and forgetfulness of the 





soldier.” She looked up suddenly, 
with an expression half of mirth 
and half of sympathetic sadness. 

“Well,” he replied, “ all repudi- 
ations of fickleness are worse than 
useless where a belief in it exists. 
Time alone can set me right in your 
estimation, and time will do it.” 

“But I leave it to yourself, 
major,—does not this whole busi- 
ness look like it, or like caprice, if 
you prefer the word? Is it nota 
mere chance that I have heard all 
this? Do I not owe it all to acci- 
dent ?” 

“‘T admit, indeed, that I have 
been a laggard in love; but at all 
events you will do me the justice 
of believing that, on my honour, 
I have never given another woman 
the opportunity of rejecting me— 
as you have done.” 

*T do honestly believe you,” 
she answered, with a frank and 
not unkind though utterly un- 
emotional look. 
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Was this indifference altogether 
assumed? He asked himself the 
question without arriving at any 
satisfactory conclusion. 

“Even that is a sort of com- 
fort,” he said, with a sigh, and an 
anxiously inquiring look. 

“Tam glad of it—really glad ; 
but at the same time you must, 
as a man of the world and a 
soldier, give me credit for an 
unusually large stock of womanly 
credulity.” 

“Why? Is not a soldier, then, 
to be believed upon his simple 
word of honour? That speech is 
hardly generous, Miss Harman.” 

“Nor is it fair of you to put 
before me, so unexpeciedly, a gen- 
eral proposition which admits of 
only a qualified rejoinder, and then 
expect the answer to fit in with a 
particular case.” 

She puzzled him. 

“You speak in riddles,” he said, 
looking full into her open coun- 
tenance. ‘ Would you have pity, 
and explain ?” 

“What I mean is, that you 
asked me to say Yes or No, and 
were liberal enough to allow me to 
take my choice; when I exercise 
this privilege and say Wo, you are 
displeased and hurt. Why should 
you claim or expect any other 
answer? Up to a few moments 
ago I had not the smallest idea— 
so well did you keep the secret— 
that you had actually paid me the 
great compliment of considering 
me worthy to fill the proud posi- 
tion of being your wife.” 

“You are cruel,” he said, mourn- 
fully ; “I did not think you could 
be.” 

“ Ah, no!” she replied, “I am 
not speaking sarcastically, major ; 
but when a man acts the part of a 
misogynist before the world, and 
with the wide experience of the 
sex which you must have had, 
comes to the hasty conclusion that 
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he has found one who is able to 
storm the citadel which others 
have assaulted in vain, must not 
that one feel flattered ?” 

* Do you then doubt the depth 
or sincerity of my conviction ?” he 
asked, with so honest and so pained 
a look that she could only in pity 
make one response. 

“No, no! Not for an instant, 
believe me, Major Tynte, but———” 

“You would then still qualify 
your faith with—buts.” 

“ Be reasonable, be even com- 
monly just,” she said; “I don’t 
believe in women any more than 
you do, but—I am a woman.” 

“One in a thousand!” lamely 
interjected the major. 

“Sch!” she replied. “ Instead 
of being so in any flattering sense, 
I should deserve to be considered 
more base than the worst of them, 
if what I said was uttered with a 
view to self-laudation. No. I 
pride myself, major, on being 
somewhat a judge of character. 
I flatter myself that I can tell it 
by the face, by the hands—even 
by the back sometimes. This may 
be an altogether fatuous idea ; and 
some day, I daresay, I may find 
myself wofully mistaken, and all 
my pet theories violently uprooted. 
I may be awakened to some huge 
error of judgment—slowly per- 
haps, but not the less surely.” 

“T wish I had heard all this 
months ago.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because a catalogue of my 
faults enumerated by you would 
have been valued by me. But 
there is presumption in the idea 
that you should think me worth 
even the most superficial study.” 

“ Not at all; and as a simple 
matter of fact, I have studied you.” 

“Too impartially, I fear,” he 
said despondingly ; and looking 
up, their eyes met, 

“Why should you surmise that? 
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Men are not usually so self-depre- 
ciatory and modest.” 

*T judge by the unerring logic 
of facts, which says that I am re- 
jected. And yet, Miss Harman, 
believe me that your power of dis- 
cernment, your insight, is not yet 
perfect, or you would have divined 
something of the depth of my de- 
votion.” 

“T only profess character-read- 
ing — not thought or sentiment 
reading—major ; and [ am not, I 
acknowledge, a proficient even at 
that. Do not blame me.” She 
spoke with something so sweet in 
the shape of a smile, that if her 
error had been greater he would 
have forgiven it. “ Sentiment and 
character are two such very differ- 
ent things. The first only obscures 
the other—overmasters it, rules it, 
and makes blind votaries or blinder 
dupes. A mind evenly balanced 
should be above the baneful influ- 
ence of —of—sentiment. Some 
people call it love. What has hap- 
pened in your case? Am I to 
believe that you are moved to 
the very depths of your soul by 
casual intercourse with me — 
with a woman who has no great 
mental endowments, and devoid 
of beauty ?” 

He could not make her out or 
understand her in this mood ; but 
he stopped her suddenly, and would 
not permit any more self-deprecia- 
tion. She should not be made 
little of in his presence, even by 
herself. 

“You are not a fair judge of 
your own great merits, Miss Har- 
man. At all events, I only know 
that you are to me all that——” 

“ That’s sentiment and not char- 
acter,” she said, interrupting him. 

‘Perhaps so,” he said, blunder- 
ing on. 

This was becoming too sombre 
and tragic for a public ball-room, 
and must be stopped. 
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‘Good gracious!” she exclaimed, 
with a laugh just loud enough to 
convey to an inquisitive passing 
couple an impression that the con- 
versation was of the usual frivol- 
ous description, “ you surely don’t 
mean by the use of a such word to 
imply that I am really to be count- 
ed among the antiques! You could 
hardly be so ungallant as that.” 

“Ah!” he sighed, sorrowfully, 
“T was not alluding to age. You 
must excuse me if I stumble some- 
what, being such a mere tyro in 
the intricate paths of love. My 
footsteps are unsteady from want 
of practice.” 

* Well, frankly, I do excuse 
you,” she said, with renewed kind- 
liness of tone. ‘Indeed, I feel 
that I ought even not only to 
apologise myself, but to thank 
you. Love will account for the 
wildest eccentricities, else why 
should a man with a profound 
sense of the beautiful in nature 
and in art be so deeply moved 
because he has not become the 
immediate possessor of a common- 
place woman, some years past her 
‘teens,’ with a retroussé nose, red 
hair, and——” 

He was pained. “I must be 
rude enough to stop you—peremp- 
torily,” he said ; “ you must at least 
allow me freedom to hold my own 
opinion on ” he was going to 
say an open question, which would 
have been another blunder. 

She laughed. “ Why, that’s 
just what, in the same breath, you 
want to prevent me from doing. 
Confess now, honestly, the hair is 
red. Ah! you have taken time 
to think, and to count the cost. 
If the point had been put to the 
vote in the regiment, you know 
you would have stood in a glorious 
minority of one.” 

He remembered the words of 
the big sub and sighed; but he 
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braved it out from downright 
conviction. 

“Even then I would have been 
right. It is not red. I would 
maintain this opinion against any 
odds.” 

“You should have said convic- 
tion, not opinion, as leaving less 
room for self-rebuke. However, I 
am sure you would maintain it, 
major, just as you would sustain 
your reputation when called upon 
to lead a forlorn-hope; but this 
only shows that infatuation can 
make one even colour-blind. You 
are too prejudiced to be accurate.” 

“ Ah, Miss Harman !” he plead- 
ed, sadly, and remembering his 
own remark to Fitz, “do not 
banter, but have mercy; I am in 
no mocking mood.” 

‘Nor I either, believe me. You 
forget that when you put to me 
a most momentous question I an- 
swered it ; there was no mockery 
in that. Suppose we change the 
subject. You have no right, of 
course, to demand of me any ex- 
planation of my reasons for re- 
jecting your flattering proposal, 
nor have I any right to question 
you ; but it did seem strange that 
you should have kept the secret 
so well and so long, and I, thought- 
lessly perhaps, gave expression to 
that feeling.” 

Was it to be wondered at? 
Surely not. What an utter idiot 
he had been all this long time 
back! Not only had he kept the 
secret absolutely from the one 
person to whom of all others he 
should have confided it, but he 
had stupidly tried to keep it a 
secret from himself—afraid to en- 
tertain it or believe in it. Yet it 
was an open one among his brother 
officers ; and even the obtuse Fitz- 
maurice Bateman, who was not 
credited with extra nicety of men- 
tal vision, or accuracy of social 
perspective, had “ spotted” the 
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whole thing (as we already know) 
without having gone much out of 
his way to discover it. 

All this rose up now and loomed 
large before the major’s mind, and 
stood out in bold relief against the 
sombre background of his misgiv- 
ings. The ready tongue of the 
voluble lieutenant, backed up by 
his Hibernian impetuosity, would 
have got over all the disadvantages 
of natural brogue, and have car- 
ried the inmost citadel by storm, 
while the major merely lingered 
at the ramparts and exposed him- 
self to assault. He felt all this 
keenly now. Hope had taken 
wing. He was dumb. 

So aggravating was this silence, 
and indeed so embarrassing, that 
Lavinia impatiently began to pat 
time to the music with her foot, 
waiting for him to break it. At 
last she had to help him on as best 
she could. 

*“Of course, major, I shall al- 
ways take the liberty of calling 
you a friend, and considering you 
a true one; and—will you call me 
the same? Perhaps I have no right 
to ask, but you would not call me 
an enemy—quite ?” 

This was said in the pleasantest 
and most kindly bantering of tones ; 
but the major looked silently into 
space. She dashed on again with 
the vehement recklessness of de- 
spair—he was looking so forlorn. 

“T am really very, very sorry. 
But what reason had you to hope 
for more than this?” There was 
a tremulousness in the voice. Was 
it pity ? or if not, then what? 

“T must honestly confess,” at 
last admitted the major, “that I 
had absolutely none. I do not 
blame you in the least.” 

“Blame! Oh no; that would 
be too”—she was about to say 
absurd or ridiculous, but checked 
herself in time—* too unjust. The 
suddenness of the whole thing is 
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so utterly foreign to what I con- 
ceive of your character, that I 
can’t look on it as serious. You 
remember what Napoleon or some 
other great soldier said of one of 
the adventurous things done by a 
British troop or company or regi- 
ment—‘ It is magnificent ; but it 
is not war.’ Your offer may be 
very flattering to me, and I hon- 
estly confess that I feel it so: 
there is not a woman in the world, 
I should think, who would not. 
Well, it may be all this; but we 
expect to be courted. Love at 
first sight we can understand and 
appreciate too. But you, major, 
cannot plead this; for it appears 


that while you have taken some” 


months to make the discovery, 
you at the last moment spring a 
mine and are hoist by it.” 

This speech in its ending wound- 
ed ; it seemed to be wantonly, reck- 
lessly cruel, notwithstanding her 
disclaimer. He sighed — merely 
that ; but there was such a mourn- 
fulness in it, approaching almost to 
despair, that she silently rebuked 
herself. 

** We shall soon say ‘Good-bye,’ ” 
he said. 

She could not tell how it came 
about, this change in her towards 
him ; but suddenly the first chord 
was struck, and its mysterious vi- 
brations thrilled through herframe. 
The mine was sprung indeed, and 
she herself had sprung it. If the 
major only knew that victory was 
within his grasp! But he did not. 
The feeling was new and peculiar. 
There was a fluttering about her 
heart that gave indications of a 
sensation most puzzling but not 
unwelcome. Her voice changed 


altogether, and gained now in soft- 
ness what it lost in pitch. 

“You will forget me—forget all 
this,” she said, “in the excitement 
of war and the pursuit of fame.” 

“T do not pursue fame,” he re- 
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plied, with a half -contemptuous, 
half-despairing shrug; “nor do I 
value it.” 

“You can afford to despise it,” 
she said; “but for me to do so 
would be to imply that I held in 
light esteem the qualities that 
win it.” 

“It is won too often by favour- 
itism, by blind chance, or by a 
fortunate accident—all quite out- 
side the merits of the individual.” 

“That may be,” she said; “ but 
always to me fame—real fame— 
deserves regard. It seems to have 
in it that quality which is the 
nearest approach to the immortal. 
It is the earthly shadow, as it 
were, of eternity. The fame of 
Wellington lives while the world 
survives.” 

“True; but if the soldier’s god 
is glory, as people too often believe 
it is, honour and dishonour may 
simply come to be judged by the 
standard of mere success or failure 
—a hazardous issue on which to 
stake it. You say I will forget 
you. My only hope is that in 
the excitement of battle I may, 
for a time, forget the vision, the 
false hope, which I foolishly con- 
jured up. I see now clearly, Miss 
Harman, how unhandsome it was 
on my part to seek, at the last 
moment of my departure, to win 
a heart which, if I had succeeded, 
the chances of war might doom 
to sorrow and to years of grief. 
It is better as it is. I am glad, 
for your sake, and I must ask to 
be forgiven. You won’t deny me 
that satisfaction ?” 

“No, ah no!” she said, speak- 
ing low. He took her hand in his. 
“It is easy to forgive where the 
fault is so flattering.” 

Her voice was tremulous with 
emotion ; the strain had been too 
much—she had been acting too 
long. 

She turned as if to look out 
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upon the empty street, but in 
reality to hide her momentary 
embarrassment. Why was there 
such magic in his touch, and why 
did the pressure of his hand thrill 
as hand had never done before? 
The question passed through her 
mind, and as it sped, she tried to 
answer it by assuming that it was 
because of its association with the 
farewell of a pleasant acquaint- 
ance. 

A mere make-believe, this halt- 
ing makeshift of an explanation : 
it would not deceive any woman— 
it did not deceive herself for a 
moment. The process of intro- 
spection was rapid and conclusive. 

Forgiveness! If he had, there 
and then, madly clasped her to 
his breast, in full view of the 
whole assembly, she would not 
have fainted, she would not have 
screamed, nor gone into hysterics 
—nay, she would not have been 
ashamed, nor reproved him for the 
action, nor heeded the comments 
of the company, or its ridicule: 
with her head upon his breast she 
could have proudly borne all. 

It was her business now to 
recover herself, and she did so 
by an effort. “I do,” she said, 
“freely and fully forgive, because 
I believe you to be a noble, honest, 
generous, chivalrous soldier; but 
why—oh, why did you not speak 
to me before?” 

“There is no time now,” he re- 
plied, “‘save for apology and fare- 
well. Let us seize the moments 
—look !” 
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Georgie Collyrium was bearing 
down on them full sail—suspect- 
ing that there was something up. 

“You will retract the no,” he 
asked, in an eager whisper, ‘ even 
though you withhold the yes ?” 

“| will retract it,” she answered, 
with a look more eloquent than 
speech ; “let us wait.” 

And then they glided away to 
the music of a most delicious valse 
—the last on the programme—just 
as Georgie arrived to rally them ; 
a valse to be afterwards preferred 
by Lavinia to any other that had 
been or ever could be composed. 

There are differences of opinion 
on all subjects, and the same valse 
was one which Georgie did not 
think anything of—I know this 
for a fact, because she did not 
dance it; and I had therefore a 
good opportunity of hearing her 
opinion as I stood by her side in 
the recess just vacated by the 
major and his partner. The truth 
was, that at this very ball Georgie 
had come to the fixed determina- 
tion to waste no more chances, and 
trifle with no more opportunities. 
Time was when she used to be 
obliged to split dances — giving 
half to one partner and half to 
another—in order to satisfy the 
demands of all. Now there was 
an ominous change. If the army 
failed her, she must try the church; 
and failing these two professions, 
she must set her cap at a mere 
layman. She shuddered at the 
idea of becoming a cross and 
wrinkled old maid. 
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SOME VERY NOBLE SAVAGES. 


**For the Right which needs assist- 
ance, 
’Gainst the Wrong which needs resist- 
ance,” 
is a plea which may appropriately 
be urged in behalf of the inhabi- 
tants of a remote corner in our 
world-wide empire — Zululand. 
Though not much larger than 
Wales, it possesses a potentiality 
for the development of resources 
which may ultimately render it 
one of the foremost districts on 
the face of the earth in point of 
wealth and population ; and above 
all, it may be regarded as a test 
place for the justice and wisdom, 
or the converse, of our dealings 
with the natives of South Africa. 
My stay in the country was short, 
and my direct experience was 
consequently limited; and yet— 


‘should I not say, therefore —my 


fresh impressions may not be un- 
deserving of attention, by the same 
reasoning which assigns a special 
value to a woman’s first thoughts, 
or to a wine-taster’s instantaneous 
verdict ? 

One evening towards the close 
of 1890, accompanied by a brother 
officer, I am speeding along the 
fifty miles of roughly outlined 
track leading from Verulam, the 
Natal railway terminus, to the 
Zulu frontier. Our vehicle, the 
red, two-wheeled, “V.R.” mail- 
cart, so familiar in the precincts 
of St Martin’s-le-Grand, seems 
oddly out of place in these wilds, 
which, save for small clusters, at 
long intervals, of European little 
tin erections, and for a few Kafir 
kraals, are absolutely uninhabited. 
Our luggage is quite nominal in 
amount—we have been even ob- 
liged to commit to the transport 
of an ox-waggon a friendly Christ- 


mas plum-pudding intrusted to us 
at Maritzburg as a poetical souve- 
nir to an English sojourner at 
Eshowe. Our four half - broken 
horses, lashed by our reckless half- 
breed driver, lay themselves out 
like greyhounds at a desperate 
gallop, which at times takes away 
our breath, and makes us cling to 
our cart for dear limb and life. 
Then, with scant notice, night 
closes in pitch-dark, and we find 
ourselves standing on the steep 
heights overhanging the Tugela 
river, discarded by our driver, and 
utterly at a loss as to our next 
proceeding. But some five or six 
savages suddenly and unexpected- 
ly start up out of the darkness, 
sign to us to follow them down a 
craggy pathway, and in a cranky 
little boat ferry us across the 
broad river, silent, swift, and 
tepid as it splashes over our 
hands. The fireflies are spark- 
ling through the hot inky atmo- 
sphere, the bull-frogs startle us 
with their bellowing, the thunder 
is rolling with an incessant awful 
roar, and, as bewildered I pant 
up the precipice on the other side, 
a savage seizes my wrist with a 
vice-like yet kindly grasp, and 
leads me like a prisoner to our 
haven of rest, a small tin way- 
farer’s tenement. 

We are now in Zululand proper, 
within the area of the military 
operations of 1879, and even the 
few days I spent here, far from 
the presence of all save three or 
four white men, and surrounded 
by a Zulu population, gave me 
some glimmer of native habits, of 
native character, and of the idio- 
synerasies of the locality. True, 
this was subsequently confirmed 
or corrected by further experience, 
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but for simplicity’s sake I here 
introduce some of my first im- 
pressions. 

One day having heedlessly left 
my small kit spread over the floor 
of my lean-to outside room, I find 
on my return, two hours after, 
about thirty Zulu men and women 
of all ages crowded about the open 
door, many staring with curiosity 
at the collection of flannel shirts 
and other clothing, boots, knife, 
tobacco, and even money. Any 
one of these naked savages might 
with impunity have helped him- 
self to any of these articles, which 
would have been a perfect treasure 
tohim. But the idea never seemed 
to have entered their heads—not 
the smallest trifle was missing. 
Genuine untainted Zulus are too 
noble to be thieves. They exult 
in the possession of a flannel shirt, 
they fully appreciate the gift of a 
shilling ; but their native code of 
honour forbids pilfering, and pro- 
perty is far more safe in their 
midst than were it deposited in a 
first-class English hotel, or sub- 
jected to the inquisition of the 
landlady of a first-class London 
lodging. At intervals the natives 
came to the store to purchase 
blankets, or sugar, or some other 
requirement of their simple lives ; 
but the law here effectually re- 
strains Europeans from selling to 
them those two articles which else- 
where are unscrupulously traded, 
and which are the curses of the 
South African race—firearms, in- 
cluding gunpowder, and spirits. 
The former restriction is rigidly 
enforced, both wholesale and retail, 
and has done much to diminish the 
recklessness of bloodshed which is 
the invariable characteristic of all 
savage tribes, Even when I landed 
at Durban an official instantly 
snatched up my gun, and ere I 
could recover it I had fully to 
satisfy the civil custom-house su- 
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perintendent as to my identity and 
bona fides. At Pietermaritzburg 
I succeeded in obtaining a small 
quantity of powder only through 
the special order of a magistrate, 
to whom I was called on to declare 
that I required it merely for sport- 
ing purposes. The amount so au- 
thorised is limited, I believe, to 
10 Ib. in twelve months to one ap- 
plicant. Unhappily the law is 
occasionally evaded by the crimi- 
nal greed of whites, chiefly from 
the Cape Colony, some of whom 
occupy a high social status, and 
who have succeeded in baffling 
the utmost efforts of the Natal 
authorities, and in establishing 
a regular traffic through a secret 
route called “the Gun Runner’s 
Pass.” 

As regards the prohibition of 
the sale of liquor to the natives, 
even anti-total abstinence opinions 
must rejoice that the law is here 
generally successful, though of 
course it is evaded in some out- 
of-the-way places by miscreants 
who, for the sake of a few sov- 
ereigns, perpetrate an evil-doing 
perhaps as great as is within the 
power of man to commit. Let it 
be remembered that with savages 
drink means, not detriment, but 
downright destruction and death. 
In the Transvaal they are per- 
mitted to buy, at almost a nominal 
price, as much as they please. 
They toss it down like water, and 
the slaughtering results are appal- 
ling. Never once during my s0- 
journ in Zululand did I see a 
drunken savage ; and possibly this 
atmosphere of general sobriety 
may have influenced even the 
European hard drinkers. Total 
abstinence advocates may be in- 
terested in hearing that proprie- 
tors of drinking-stores declare the 
amount of ginger-ale consumed 
has of late become amazing, even 
amongst white labourers toiling 
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under the glare of an almost 
tropical sun.! 

Mealies are the chief food of 
the Kafirs, but they rejoice at 
an occasional opportunity of feast- 
ing off a tough “trek” ox—no 
matter if it has died from natural 
causes—albeit their glimmering of 
religious superstition forbids them 
the use of animal food. They 
loathe fish as we should loathe 
eating a snake; but, on the other 
hand, their fancies for certain tit- 
bits run in a curious direction. 
One afternoon a spray of glitter- 
ing green foliage is brought to me, 
from whence are depending the 
most enormous caterpillars I have 
ever seen in my life, as thick as 
my thumb, and twice as long,— 
fat green fellows, studded with 
small sparkling scales. The little 
Zulu girl from whom they had 
been obtained wept because “ we 
had taken away her food.” I 
flatly declined to try a caterpillar 
or two, whereupon a native eagerly 
selects a couple of the finest, 
pinches off their tails, manipu- 
lates glove-fashion the wriggling 
creatures one within the other, 
frizzles them before the fire, and 
finally daintily devours the nause- 
ous morsel, with the lingering en- 
joyment of an English schoolboy 
eating a fine fresh strawberry. 

Close at hand was “ Bond’s 
Drift,” the ferry across the Tu- 
gela connecting the Natal and 
Zululand roads ; and here I en- 
countered an occasional European 
teamster, or a farmer, or a ferry- 
man, or a Government messenger, 
or a doctor, of whom three or four 
are dotted about, at distances of 
thirty or forty miles apart. They 
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form a pleasing contrast to the 
loafing specimens of the same class 
in the more populous parts of 
South Africa, who seem to assume 
that a worthless fellow in England 
is instantly levelled up to a val- 
uable member of a colony the 
moment he disembarks., These 
Zululand strays, however rough in 
dress and offhand in address, are 
frequently stamped with certain 
characteristics of gentlemen, lead- 
ing to the deduction that they 
have been drafted from a far higher 
community than their present 
avocations would imply, and that 
they are bravely battling against 
adverse fortune. I came across a 
strange specimen of an agent for 
an American life insurance com- 
pany, who, with an amusingly 
scanty equipment in his saddle- 
bags, was riding hundreds of miles 
through these wilds on the chance 
of picking up a chance subscriber. 
Enterprise could hardly go further. 

My companion was desirous of 
visiting the grave of a relation 
who had died in this neighbour- 
hood during the Zulu war; and 
one sweltering morning we betake 
ourselves to Fort Pearson, seven 
miles distant, where once were con- 
centrated so much national atten- 
tion and so many private sorrows, 
but now lost in a weird solitude 
which is almost oppressive. We 
found the old earthworks easily 
enough, and their very outline 
spoke volumes. No formulated 
scarps, bastions, or banquettes: 
merely a gradation of rough para- 
pets hastily thrown up under the 
stress of peril, and trending one 
above the other towards the apex 
of the highest hills. Our enemy 





1 Though wandering from my subject, I cannot forbear mentioning that, during 
the recent intense Cape heat, the gunner parties employed in the formidable 
labour of mounting 23-ton guns have daily taken out with them a bag of oatmeal, 
which, stirred up in small quantities in water, is eagerly drunk, effectually 
quenches thirst, and affords a singular amount of support. 
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was numerous as the hosts of Sen- 
nacherib, but unskilled as the 
ancient Britons; and truly an an- 
tiquarian Oldbuck might declare 
the rude trace an intrenchment 
of some prehistoric nation until 
deceived by a Zulu’s declaration, 
“T mind the bigging of it.” 
Long and fruitless, however, 
was our search for the grave, dur- 
ing which we only just escape 
treading on a monstrous reptile— 
until at last we hap upon a small 
“ God’s acre” enclosed with barbed 
fencing, and marked by an excep- 
tionally tall, gaunt euphorbia tree— 
a species of giant cactus. Though 
the spot is covered with beautifully 
tangled growth, it is in the same 
condition of careful delimitation 
as when left by the survivors 
eleven years ago. Conspicuous 
among thirteen graves, marked by 
simple wooden crosses, is a plain 
white tombstone, whereon we read 
that Captain Wynne, R.E., here 
died of fever in 1879, and the 
text, “I believe in the resurrec- 
tion of the body.” Stay ; here are 
some more words blurred by sun 
and climate: ‘“‘ Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori”—and there 
flashes across my recollection the 
pathetic circumstances I had heard 
many years ago specially account- 
ing for this quotation from Horace. 
In the midst of the toil, the 
sickness, and the fighting of the 
campaign, Wynne used to elicit 
the friendly chaff of his comrades 
by his persistency in classical 
quotations. One day he too was 
stricken by that fatal malaria 
which played such havoc among 
our men. After a few hours, feel- 
ing that his end was at hand, 
he sent for some of his brother 
officers, intrusted to them certain 
measures and messages consequent 
on his approaching death—he had 
left a young wife in England—and 
added in dying accents, with a 
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dying smile: “Now I must make 
a last quotation, and I do not 
think you fellows will chaff me 
this time—‘ Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori’”—and so slept 
into the dawn of that eternal day 
which fools call death. 

Musing in profound reverie on 
the coincidence which had brought 
the half-forgotten story face to 
face with my chance visit to the 
subject’s solitary grave in the 
wilds of South Africa, I am star- 
tled almost out of my skin by a 
deep organ-sound, “Ha-a-a,” at 
my elbow. A Zulu had noiselessly 
crept up to me, and uttering this 
wonted note of respectful greeting, 
with his right hand raised high 
over his head in salute, and his 
left grasping an assegai and a 
knob-kerry, he stood motionless 
and splendidly stalwart, like a 
carved statue of the ideal noble 
savage. Pointing to a brass badge 
on his arm, inscribed “ Zulu Tugela 
Patrol,” in token of amity, he 
made signs that he could show 
us another resting-place of our 
countrymen, and led us to a second 
enclosure as neat as the first, where 
I counted sixty graves of British 
soldiers, and where the frequency 
of “died from fever” was a more 
melancholy record than “ killed in 
action.” 

Game is plentiful in parts of 
Zululand, but circumstances pre- 
vented my undertaking any shoot- 
ing expeditions. I can only state 
that about the Tugela veldt are 
abundance of partridges and quail 
in season, alligators are numerous 
in the river, and monkeys swarm 
in the woods. I witnessed the 
exceedingly revolting sight of the 
skinning of four of our “ poor 
relations,” the slaughter of which 
is only just saved from being 
wanton cruelty in that their pelts 
are not entirely without value. 

The facilities for locomotion in 
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England—where at Clapham we 
are “right for Earlscourt and 
Kensington ; change here for Con- 
stantinople and Jericho,” — ob- 
scures in the minds of stay-at- 
homes the constant and foremost 
difficulty of accomplishing point 
to point distances in savage coun- 
tries. Very gladly, therefore, do 
we avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of a four-muled cart to 
convey us to Eshowe, thirty miles 
in the interior of Zululand. Our 
route, the sole one within an ex- 
tensive area of country, is little 
more than a track, unmetalled, 
unfenced, and undrained. Yet 
the amount of labour which the 
Colonial Government has wisely 
bestowed on it has been consider- 
able. Here and there a slight cut- 
ting or an elementary embankment 
has been effected, the biggest of 
the big boulders have been shoved 
aside, and the most advantageous 
curves up and down the nearly 
mountainous heights have been 
rudely indicated. By this rough- 
and-ready method of civilisation, 
communication, hitherto impracti- 
cable, has been opened up, and has 
facilitated the introduction into a 
barbarous country of the blessings 
—I admit the curses likewise—of 
the nineteenth century. In the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State I saw no instances on a 
parallel scale of this beneficent 
road-making. 

The general aspect of the Zulu 
country is that of evenly rolling 
mountains, occasionally dotted 
with brilliant red-sand patches, 
and generally covered with rich 
turf, which is beautiful in its emer- 
ald green during the rainy season, 
but which in course of time pro- 
duces a sense of monotony in the 
horizon. Yet, when we come to 
details, we find under our very eyes 
plenty to charm. In the lower 
lands the view is relieved by innu- 


merable thorn-bushes—a source of 
treasure to the natives, as consti- 
tuting their only fuel. The twist- 
ing water-courses—there are no 
navigable rivers—mark out streaks 
of lovely though rank vegetation, 
where are mingled tall grasses, 
enormous ferns, waving palms, 
graceful bamboos, and gaunt 
euphorbias ; and out of the tangled 
masses start many brilliantly plum- 
aged birds, which, however, are 
songless, in disadvantageous con- 
trast to the sober-hued prima 
donnas of our English copses. 
Zululand is not a fishing coun- 
try, and the numerous stagnant 
pools are only tenanted by coarse 
fish, scarcely worth catching. Here 
and there are plots seldom more 
than half an acre in extent of 
luxuriant mealies, cultivated by 
women, to whom the Zulus habit- 
ually relegate field labour. More 
curious than aught else are the 
kraals—clusters of ten or twelve 
bee-hive-shaped wattle-and-daub 
dwellings, without window or chim- 
ney, and for a door a mere aper- 
ture through which the inhabitants 
can just manage to crawl. Peer 
inside, however, and, contrary to 


‘the usual experience of natives, 


there is nothing dirty or disgust- 
ing; the Zulus are singularly 
cleanly in their habits. The un- 
lighted interior is sombre and pun- 
gent with the smoke, for which no 
exit is provided, of the cooking 
fuel ; but the few household goods 
are neatly arranged. The floor, 
hardened with the invaluable mix- 
ture of mud-and-water, is tidily 
swept, and there is not a sign of 
nasty débris within or without. 
The native mind is characterised 
by a curious incapacity to imagine 
any shape beyond a circle, and 
consequently the kraals are en- 
closed in an annulus, with a flimsy 
outside fencing and an inside paling 
where the cattle are penned. Each 
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group forms the headquarters of 
a family, comprising perhaps two 
or three generations. 

A Kafir provides himself with 
two or more wives, each of whom 
insists on having her separate tene- 
ment ; and though it is stated that 
the husband maintains strict dis- 
cipline in his little harem, traits 
of woman nature assert themselves 
with persistent irrepressibility. 
Here is a dignified-looking savage 
stalking in front; close at his heels 
steps his tall young wife, with the 
perfect grace of women accustomed 
to carry pitchers of water on their 
heads, and with all the haughty 
coquetry of conscious beauty ; 
far behind trudges the poor old 
mate of early years, ugly, bowed, 
and broken, and seeming mutely 
to implore forbearance from her 
successful rival. The maternal in- 
stinct appears to be more strongly 
developed among the Zulus than is 
usual with savages. The women 
toil in the sun or walk for miles 
with infants carefully slung behind 
their backs. I noticed in one small 
settlement a multitude of eighty or 
ninety mothers assembled for the 
enforced vaccination of children, 
and although a tax of 6d. per head 
is levied, the natives recognise the 
blessings of the process with an 
intelligent gratitude which would 
put Leicester to shame. The chat- 
tering, the petting, and pride of 
this black baby-show was very 
amusing ; their charges were sin- 
gularly bright and forward ; but, 
characteristically of savages, this 
precocious development is suddenly 
arrested at an early age. Would 
that I could speak their language ! 
It is of Italian harmony, and so 
easily acquired that most of the 
English officers have picked up a 
smattering of it. Its peculiarity 


is three sorts of curious clicks 

uttered with the tongue, and in- 

creasing in frequency in proportion 
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to the excitement of the speaker. 
An angry Kafir will set to work 
ticking like ‘“‘Grandfather’s clock.” 

The physique of the men is the 
perfection of manly strength and 
symmetry. Tall, muscular, and 
well knit, their hairless bodies 
are of beautifully rich mahogany 
brown, resembling that of a polish- 
ed, old-fashioned dining-room table. 
Their hands and feet, their legs 
and arms, are the perfection of 
shape; their every movement is 
graceful; and when they spring 
forward at a run, they irresistibly 
recall the sculptured attitudes of 
athletes in a Roman circus. The 
young women are equally well 
endowed bodily ; but the matrons 
are absolutely repulsive to Euro- 
pean eyes, owing to what I may 
euphemistically describe as their 
portentous development of the 
maternal fount. As for the feat- 
ures of all, men, women, and chil- 
dren, keep your eyes off them, lest 
the spell of bodily grace be broken. 
To our white prejudices they are 
ugly as only negroes can be ugly, 
their sole redeeming feature being 
regular pearly teeth. Rarely does 
so favourable opportunity offer 
itself of studying the human form. 
The men are content to twist 
round their loins a rag about as 
small as a small pocket-handker- 
chief, the women wear a little 
more, but the children are abso- 
lutely in their “birthday suits.” 

Here comes in a puzzling mis- 
sionary consideration. The chas- 
tity of the Zulu women is pro- 
verbial, and any infraction of it in 
their native state is punished with 
Draconian severity. The young 
girl stands calmly before one, 
naked, innocent, and not ashamed. 
One of the first steps attending 
her conversion is to induce her to 
put on a petticoat, and with a 
petticoat she frequently puts on 
the worst form of female vice. 

2s 
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For the first time she is taught 
to realise the meaning of inde- 
cency. See yonder two white- 
garbed girls in the vicinity of a 
mission station. At a distance I 
take them for European children, 
but as they approach I discover 
them to be native converts, no 
longer of guileless simplicity, but 
mincing, ogling, and smirking in 
true Haymarket fashion. Alas, 
too, for the bewildering difficulties 
attendant on Christianising the 
men! The sour proverbial saying, 
“ Danger! none at all; there is 
not a Christian within 100 miles,” 
is dishearteningly true. The sober, 
honest, honourable native becomes, 
in deplorably numerous cases, the 
drunken, lying, thievish convert. 
The local British administration 
tries gradually to check polygamy 
by ignoring in law cases the right 
to more than one wife ; but certain 
well-meaning though ill-judging 
zealots urge on natives the para- 
mount necessity of instantly aban- 
doning the sin of plurality. 
“What!” argues the indignant 
Colenso-Kafir; “cast adrift into 
suffering two or more faithful 
women, who have ever been good 
and harmless! Is that the love 
and mercy of your Christianity?” 

Our thirty miles’ journey takes 
us over the ground of that fight- 
ing which culminated at Gingin- 
hlovo. Only eleven years ago every 
thicket and ravine, every kloof and 
donga, was regarded as possibly 
harbouring a horde of warriors 
who might sweep us off the face 
of their land as suddenly and 
effectually as at Isandhlwana. 
Now these same patriots recognise 
our superior strength, and honour- 
ably fulfil the conditions of amity. 
They even respect our men’s graves 
—a wooden cross undisturbed 
marks the place where an English 


soldier “lies taking his rest”; 
and the few Zulus we meet, for- 
midable-looking with their glitter- 
ing, tightly grasped assegais, salute 
us with their sonorous “ Ha-a-a,” 
and the hand extended high above 
the head. 

The sparseness of the popula- 
tion is striking in view of the fer- 
tility of the soil, but miles may be 
traversed without encountering a 
single wayfarer, and with only an 
occasional lad tending a few cattle. 
With startling suddenness the 
scene changes from solitary sav- 
agedom to the familiar scene of a 
British detachment, with its red- 
coated sentries, its fatigue-parties 
of twenty men performing with 
military pomp the work of a single 
navvy, and its cook’s mates con- 
veying the soldier’s “sealed pat- 
tern” dinner ration, consisting of 
wads of beef and piles of potatoes 
swimming in stiff gravy. 

Eshowe, the harmonious Kafir 
imitation of the wind soughing 
over the veldt, ‘“sh-h-h-o-e,”! is 
adjacent to the fort so long held 
by Charles Pearson, and which 
we have thought fit to pronounce 
Eéko—a parallel to our transform- 
ing “San Looarn” into Isandhl- 
wana. It is now held as an out- 
post against improbable Zulu 
hostilities and probable Boer mar- 
auding ; and here four companies 
of the Royal Scots a hundred miles 
from their headquarters at Maritz- 
burg, though left entirely to their 
own resources, manage to live 
happily and healthily, and to 
maintain their efficiency as sol- 
diers. The men are lodged in 
primitive huts, and the officers in 
dwellings which are little more 
than windowed and doored kraals, 
and in one of which I was for 
days hospitably put up. Of course 
it was furnitureless, but in this 





1 Like Phedrus’s “ tintinnabulum,” representing the tinkling of a mule’s bells. 
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country and climate furniture is a 
superfluity ; and of course I was 
in-constant association with cock- 
roaches, beetles, and spiders, but 
here no one heeds entomological 
specimens, and the healthiness of 
the life and the interest of the 
situation constituted charms which 
would render one a willing ab- 
sentee for a time from the worries 
and bickerings of civilisation. 
The commanding officer had estab- 
lished his family in a group of 
three or four kraals, which the 
taste of the English lady had made 
almost attractive. Another officer, 
spurred on to emulation, was bak- 
ing his sunbricks and building his 
mansion with his own hands, 
Others would wander about shoot- 
ing, or explore the veldt, or play 
lawn-tennis or at cricket with the 
men, who, if they lacked excite- 
ment, also lacked incentive to 
crime. Some trouble has been 
taken to add the graces of civilisa- 
tion to this little settlement, com- 
plete in its fort, its horse-lines, its 
Gatling guns, its commissariat and 
its other departmental offices. The 
officers’ kraals and the men’s huts 
are surrounded with small gardens 
blossoming in the midst of the un- 
tilled veldt. Flowers and vege- 
tables grow with hothouse rapid- 
ity; creepers and shrubs are a 
mass of bloom ; bananas and bam- 
boos wave their graceful foliage 
all over the camp; and in one 
small spot I counted about fifty 
old pine-heads which had been care- 
lessly thrust into the ground, and 
which, without further care, were 
now in full promise of luxuriant 
fruit-bearing. 

Two out of the four companies 
present are composed of mounted 
infantry, and it would be difficult 
to find a body of men more work- 
manlike and keen in their avoca- 
tion. Their horses, fed on mealies 


and on the fat pasture of the 
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veldt, are admirable in build, size, 
and handiness; their saddlery is 
simple and strong, without being 
over-weighty. The men are equip- 
ped in guernseys, cord breeches, 
“ putties ”—i.e., lengths of blue 
serge wound round the legs—stout 
shoes with hunting spurs, and hel- 
mets washed in the local yellow 
clay instead of in pipeclay. In- 
deed, though I admit the dress to 
be thoroughly suitable, I would 
urge that the wearers bear a little 
too much the appearance of rus- 
tics. ‘Fine feathers make fine 
birds,” and some little addendum 
made to decoration would tend to 
attract the admiration of women, 
without which men have little ad- 
miration for themselves. They 
are armed with the ordinary rifle 
and sword - bayonet, and carry, 
bandolier-wise, an ample supply of 
ammunition. My appreciation is 
doubled the moment they begin to 
work in the field. Their riding is 
of a dashing nature. Regardless 
of unexpected ant-hills and treach- 
erous chasms, they gallop with 
such reckless speed that it was not 
easy to keep up with them. “No 
use to attempt to steer your horse 
over this break-neck country,” re- 
marked the officer; “you must 
trust to the clever instinct of these 
animals, which, as a rule, will 
carry you safely when elsewhere 
20 per cent would be rolling on 
the ground.” Their extending and 
skirmishing, their aptitude for 
selecting cover, their rapid mount- 
ing and dismounting, their rally- 
ing into laager with horses in cen- 
tre—in fact, their energy, skill, 
and speed—constitute them the 
beau -ideal of mounted infantry. 
Above all, they have evaded the 
tempting snare of lapsing into 
mongrel cavalry. There are many 
military features connected with 
soldiering in Zululand on which I 
long to expatiate—such as the tac- 
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tics of our infantry, the equipment 
of our cavalry, the employment of 
machine-guns, and the best nature 
of artillery ; but I deem it best to 
abstain—for the present. 

I was invited to inspect the 
headquarters detachment of the 
native police under Captain Man- 
sel,'_ who formerly saw much 
service in Bolivia, subsequently 
greatly distinguished himself 
during the Zulu war, and now ex- 
ercises the authority of an auto- 
cratic chief over his native follow- 
ers. About eighty splendid Zulus 
were drawn up on parade in a math- 
ematical line, and notwithstanding 
the sweltering sun and the swarms 
of tormenting insects, they stood 
so extraordinarily motionless, so 
absolutely like carved ebony stat- 
ues, that at first I rub my eyes in 
amazement, thinking my sight has 
deceived me. They were armed 
with the Martini rifle and bayonet, 
and their dress was the happiest 
combination of suitability and 
wild- handsome appearance. A 
soldier-like cap, loose blue guern- 
sey jacket, white calico breeches, 
and putties, but no boots or shoes 
—their classically shaped feet, in 
sound travelling condition, need 
no such gear in the veldt. Patches 
of colour, in the way of facings 
and piping, admirably set off their 
dusky muscular forms, and every 
Zulu looked proud of himself. 
Slowly walking down the ranks, I 
minutely inspected them individ- 
ually. One single detail about 
them is a little grotesque. Aiming 
at being English soldiers, they 
have withdrawn from their ears the 
large snuff-sticks they are wont to 
skewer in there, for convenience’ 
sake, and the empty lobes hang 
down almost in shreds, like those 
of quarrelsome dogs. Ornamental 
beads, so dear to savages, have 


been generally discarded. Their 
ages, and consequently their siz- 
ings, vary greatly—a six-feet and a 
five-feet-six stature are constant- 
ly in juxtaposition ; but in point 
of muscular strength and activity, 
nearly all possess the same high 
average. ‘ How old are you?” I 
inquire through an interpreter of 
a singularly youthful-looking Zulu, 
and the reply is characteristic, 
“In a year’s time I shall be a 
man.” 

The natives never know their 
own ages, and have no conception 
of numbers. Their own language 
only counts up to seven. Eight 
and upwards is rendered by the 
English term, or by a very long 
periphrasis ; while they vaguely 
designate a thousand by a gesture, 
and the words “‘a great number.” 
In connection with this Captain 
Mansel whispers to me—“I will 
show you a drill movement which 
always baffles them ;” and then 
followed the command, “ From 
the right—tell off by fours.” 
General symptoms of uneasiness ; 
then from the flank a triumphant 
* one,” succeeded by a hesitating 
“three,” an arrogant “two,” and 
a despairing “four.” ‘As you 
were.” Over and over again — 
quite in vain. At last they are 
left to themselves ; and by intui- 
tion, not by arithmetic, they form 
their sections of fours with perfect 
accuracy. After this passing cloud, 
which imperilled my gravity—a 
smile would have seriously hurt 
their dignity—the drill proceeded 
with a smoothness and smartness 
which would have been creditable 
on an Aldershot parade-ground. 
Manual and firing exercise, march- 
ing drill, and a few simple essen- 
tial movements, were carried out 
with a rapidity and quietude which 
were the more surprising because 
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all the words of command were 
translated by the native non-com- 
missioned officers from English into 
Kafir. 

“Would you like to see the 
attack? I must explain to you 
that, having deemed a war-cry as 
essential to my force as to other 
native tribes, I referred the selec- 
tion to the men themselves. The 
Kafir sergeant-major informed me 
that, after three days’ earnest con- 
clave, they had come to a unani- 
mous decision. They considered 
themselves now thoroughly British 
soldiers, and they wished that, like 
other British soldiers, their battle- 
shout should be, ‘ Heep-peep-oo- 
la!’ (Hip, hip, hurrah!) The at- 
tack was carried out excellently. 
Whenever there was a vestige of 
cover the men wriggled forward 
like snakes; in the open they 
rushed on like a whirlwind. In- 
deed Captain Mansel states that 
their impetuosity amounts to a de- 
fect. On the occasion of a brush 
with a native tribe, he was hastily 
dismounting for the purpose of 
leading the rush, but in an in- 
stant his men had sped far ahead, 
and ere he could come up with 
them, were busy with their 
bayonets. When I had done 
laughing at their wild ‘ Heep- 
peep-oo-la!” and the company was 
re-formed, I spoke to them a few 
words, couched in the customary 
vacuous form, but listened to with 
eager attention and manifest satis- 
faction as coming from an English 
ofticer. Would that we had a 
thousand of these warriors in our 
service! Subsequently I went 
round the tents and huts, which 
were models of neatness and clean- 
liness, though the men were packed 
as closely as sardines. 

* All very satisfactory in a mili- 
tary point of view, but are you 
equally efficient as police?” was 
a question recently put to the 
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commanding officer. “How do 
you mean?” rejoined Captain 
Mansel, as much perplexed as 
an ensign in old days catechised 
by the inspecting-general on the 
important point of the price of a 
pair of socks or a cake of pipe- 
clay. ‘Why, are your men effi- 
cient in the protection of life and 
property?” “No, sir,” was the 
answer, desperate in its unvar- 
nished truth; “I am bound to 
admit that in looting and killing 
there is no one to come near them.” 
This delight in cruelty, and slaying 
man, woman, baby, and animal, is 
so innate in savages all over the 
world, that one can only attribute 
it to the devil’s planting. 

Captain Mansel’s dwelling is a 
favourable specimen of the possi- 
bility of a considerable amount of 
comfort and prettiness in an Eng- 
lish-Zulu kraal. Six or seven bee- 
hive erections close to each other 
constitute as many disconnected 
apartments—drawing, dining, and 
bed rooms, kitchen and offices. In- 
side, brightly dyed cloths are so 
disposed as to conceal the wattle- 
and-daub, while books, prints, and 
a small quantity of plain furniture 
impart an aspect of civilised decora- 
tion. Outside, any amount of gar- 
den beauty is attained by means 
of vines, fruit-trees, and flowering- 
shrubs, such as apricot and peach 
trees and bananas; bamboos and 
semi-tropical grasses; hibiscus, 
bougainvilleas, oleanders, and 
poinsettias, which revel in masses 
of brilliant blossom. At best, 
however, a kraal is a flimsy un- 
pleasant makeshift. The daub ab- 
sorbs wet and involves mildew ; 
twigs and plaster litter off the 
ceiling; nasty insects, great and 
small, swarm about the drapery ; 
and a fireplace is quite impracti- 
cable. Of course, shops and society 
are scarcely more existent here 
than in the Sahara. Domestic 
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grief in the matter of servants 
reaches its climax : Europeans are, 
as a rule, out of the question ; 
Kafirs will do but a small amount 
of slavey work under incessant 
supervision ; and the lady of the 
establishment must rely entirely 
on herself for aught approaching 
civilised order and comfort. Well 
for her if a wise system of educa- 
tion has taught her a little practical 
cookery. On the other hand, ad- 
vantages of climate reduce these 
discomforts toa minimum. Even 
during the rainy season the morn- 
ing habitually breaks beautifully, 
and during the greater part of the 
day the sun shines so brilliantly 
that faces and hands become 
scorched as though by a washer- 
woman’s iron. Later on, the sky 
grows heavily overclouded, and 
torrents descend, accompanied by 
a crackling thunder, and a light- 
ning so vivid and close as to con- 
vey an impression that it can be 
almost smelt. The pitchy darkness 
is so intense that on one occasion 
I completely lost my way within a 
distance of about 400 yards in a 
flat open veldt, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances a blind man 
could traverse with ease. For 
nearly three-quarters of an hour I 
was floundering about in the mud, 
in utter exhaustion, between the 
mess kraal and my quarters, until 
rescued by the commanding officer, 
who had sallied forth with lantern, 
and was preparing to turn out his 
detachment in skirmishing order 
so as to guide me by their shots. 
To be lost in the veldt is by no 
means an uncommon occurrence, 
and the sense of desolation is over- 
powering. Kafirs in an unknown 


country without landmarks never- 
theless travel from point to point 
with unerring precision which is 
totally incomprehensible to Euro- 
peans, and which seems to amount 
to a sixth sense. Ifin the dark and 
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in doubt, they sometimes crouch 
down and feel the ground, though 
how such a process aids them they 
are quite unable to explain. 

The majesty and law of English 
rule is represented by a small daub- 
and-wattle tenement where dwells 
the British Resident, and by an 
equally small court-house, where I 
find assembled a few members of 
the mounted police, conveying the 
same impression of efficiency as 
their dismounted comrades, some 
native officials, some Zulus of dis- 
tinction, and three or four English 
magistrates, who have been assem- 
bled from remote spots in order to 
constitute a quorum for the trial 
of certain chiefs charged with com- 
plicity in Dinizulu’s rising two 
years ago. A confident anticipa- 
tion of acquittal seems to take away 
all zest in the proceedings; for here, 
as elsewhere, our English tender- 
ness for political prisoners leaves 
little prospect of conviction, unless 
the accused be notorious miscreants 
closely akin to felons. One fat 
naked chief subsequently proceeds 
to the military orderly-room in 
order to purchase a blanket, and 
with his prize rejoicingly rides off 
on a wretched old pony, followed 
on foot by his panting ‘“ Induna,” 
his Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
arrayed in the ragged old scarlet 
tunic of a British infantry soldier. 

My return journey through 
Zululand across the Tugela, and 
so on to Verulam, gives me a 
further opportunity of forming 
an opinion of the fertility of the 
country through which I have 
been driving for many days. Its 
main deficiency is scarcity of 
timber. Woods have been reck- 
lessly swept away for fuel or for 
household purposes, and replant- 
ing has been practically nl, al- 
though with a very little labour 
afforesting could be carried out 
with the utmost success. One 
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tree, the stinkwood, finds a pecu- 
liarly favourable habitat in this 
soil, and is almost of equal value 
with teak, Of extreme hardness 
and durability, it is worked with- 
out difficulty, and is beautifully 
grained ; and if inquiry be made 
of a Natal young lady of the 
material of some _ particularly 
pretty table or work-box, the 
hesitating soft-toned voice will 
probably reply with the repulsive 
word, “stinkwood.” 

On the other hand, it would 
pass the imagination of man to 
conceive a more amazing wealth 
of pasturage than that which is 
spread before our eyes — north, 
south, east, and west. It is true 
there is little admixture of clover, 
or of that which is technically 
called “herbage” ; but during the 
season of alternate drenching rain 
and glowing heat, grass, good 
wholesome grass, is growing thick 
and high as our knees, with a fat- 
ness which would fatten flocks 
and herds in hundreds of thou- 
sands. In some districts—Stan- 
ger, for instance, which, though 
within the Natal border, is iden- 
tical in soil with Zululand—are 
extensive and paying sugar, tea, 
and even coffee plantations ; while 
in the neighbourhood of the small 
township of Verulam the inhabi- 
tants have proved that if the soil 
be but scratched, an Eden will 
blossom under their feet. Tobacco, 
maize, sweet potatoes, bananas, 
pines, melons, peaches, and all 
sorts of fruit, including even 
mangoes, are here produced with 
merest elementary cultivation. 
Practically not a barrowful of 
manure is used or needed; there 
is not a thought of alternation of 
crops, and year after year the 
same plot brings forth the same 
harvest, with the same undimin- 
ished bounty. No wonder Euro- 
pean greed casts covetous eyes on 
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Zululand’s potentialities for wealth, 
and plots to seize with robber capa- 
city that which it cannot claim by 
right of purchase or inheritance. 
This consideration leads to one 
of the objects with which this 
paper is written. Surely ere now 
the reader has queried the appro- 
priateness of the quotation with 
which it opens. Where is 


‘The Right which needs assistance” ?— 


where 


‘*« The Wrong which needs resistance ” ? 


At present only in incipient growth, 

but an evil combination of circum- 

stances is impending against which 

it behoves every just Englishman 

to urge timely measures, lest we 

be called on too late to verify the 

principle— 

‘* To mourn an evil which is past and 
gone, 

Is the sure means to bring fresh evil 
on.” 


By a wise and just system of 
administration, a large part of 
Zululand was reserved for the sole 
benefit of those who for years had 
held it with the same title to right 
as that by which the Alsace and 
Lorraine farmers cultivate their 
own homesteads, and every effort 
has been made to safeguard their 
rights by a wise rule under a just 
and humane governor, Sir Charles 
Mitchell. The natives, on their 
part, relying on the good faith of 
Englishmen, accepted our condi- 
tions, placed themselves under our 
laws, loyally fulfilled their obliga- 
tions, and are now prosperous and 
peaceable, multiplying in wealth 
and population. A large number 
of the Natal colonists, on the con- 
trary, are in a condition of restless 
dissatisfaction because during the 
last eighteen months no longer do 


‘* Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ” 
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in the same abundance as _ here- 
tofore. 

The rascalities of the Trans- 
vaal mining and other speculative 
undertakings have been followed 
by a failure of banks and much 
financial distress. The Natalians 
harp back on their undoubted 
wrongs from, and the undoubted 
infamy of, the Boer convention of 
1881; they declaim in favour of 
responsible government — which, 
indeed, they will unquestionably 
attain within a limited period ; 
and, like the inhabitants of most 
young countries, they hanker after 
a protective tariff and the prohi- 
bition of imported coolie labour. 
They refuse to believe that their 
temporary absence of prosperity 
can most effectually be remedied 
by the patient development of 
their own resources; their minds 
resemble the pupil of the eye—the 
more light is poured on it, the 
more it contracts. Hence many 
of the impatient malcontents are 
casting evil eyes on the posses- 
sions of their neighbours the Zulus, 
once too formidable to be op- 
pressed, now too crushed to resist 
successfully. ‘ Here,” they say in 
effect, “is abundance of first-rate 
land close at hand. The Zulus do 
not make the most of it ; we could 
render it far more productive: 
they are savages and helpless, we 
are civilised and powerful. Let 
the Government withdraw its 
aggravating reservation laws; let 
the best men win; and, if we can, 
let us seize the farms for our- 
selves.” Do we not do well to be 
angry, ragingly angry, at such 
utterances? I admit that they 
are not relatively frequent, for 
the Natalians in their normal con- 
dition are among the finest types 
of just and honourable English- 
men. But the above mutterings 


are sometimes tacitly supported 
by men who are too much inter- 
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ested to denounce that which they 
are too much ashamed openly to 
advocate. 

Unhappily for the Zulus, the 
English are not the sole individ- 
uals tempted to perpetrate that 
“‘wrong which needs resistance.” 
The Boers, compared to us, are as 
bloody wolves compared to surly 
dogs. For years past the whole 
gist of the policy of Downing 
Street, sick of disastrous South 
African wars, the grave of most 
administrative and many military 
reputations, has been ‘“ Peace with 
the Boers; rightly if possible—but, 
rightly or wrongly, peace with the 
Boers.” ‘“ What peace,” a just man 
will reply, “so long as the abomi- 
nations of this race of hereditary 
native -slayers are endured, and 
even connived at?” In defiance of 
treaty rights, they have bereft the 
Zulus under our protection of a 
part of their fairest inheritance, 
and have there established their 
** New Republic”—and we submit. 
The course of transactions with 
reference to Swaziland convinces 
men qualified to judge that Swazi- 
land will follow the same unjust 
fate. In vain do the natives plead 
with us for justice—in vain do 
local British administrators appeal 
against incessant encroachments. 
Neither is spoliation and oppres- 
sion simply of a national nature 
inflicted on a country at large. 
Individual Boers with impunity 
rob and maltreat individual Zulus 
for private ends. The borders 
teem with stories of wrongs too 
precise and well authenticated to 
be imaginary. 

Within my own cognisance a 
mongrel Dutch Boer addressed an 
angry remonstrance to a superior 
civil authority against the decision 
of a subordinate English magis- 
trate. Complainant had missed 
some sheep; his suspicions, desti- 
tute of corroboration by facts, fell 
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upon a neighbouring Zulu, whose 
kraal he forthwith proceeded to 
harry, and whose cattle-yard he 
plundered in self-awarded compen- 
sation. The magistrate naturally 
pointed out that complainant had 
no right whatever to take the law 
into his own hands, and this mild 
remonstrance formed the gravamen 
of the appeal, which wound up with 
the menace: ‘“ You had better take 
care what you are about, or we 
shall act independently for our- 
selves, and try what a little shoot- 
ing will do.” Perhaps the incident 
would be scarcely worth mention 
were it not a straw indicating the 
current, and the nature of that 
current is irrefragably proved by 
the mixed horror and terror with 
which the natives regard the Trans- 
vaalers. ‘“ English nation,” they 
plead in effect, “ take from us what 
you deem just ; require of us what 
you will, but save us from those 
malignant white fiends, the Boers.” 
Even the warrior police force I 
have described, whose fathers— 
nay, many of whom themselves— 
fought like heroes against us, shrink 
from a conflict from their ruthless 
enemies, the Boers—a race derived 
from the most law-abiding and 
humane of European nations, but 
who, after the lapse of two centu- 
ries, are now characterised by the 
distorted profession of a religion 
they so often insult by their ac- 
tions against the natives. 
Afrikander patriots urge with 
a pathos which would be touching, 
were it ever so little founded on 
fact: “Indeed, sir, you are in 
error. Our countrymen have al- 
ways treated the natives with ex- 
ceptional tenderness. When some- 
times compelled, in vindication of 
law and order, to inflict punish- 
ment, they have carried out pen- 
alties with all possible humanity. 
The compassionate farmers often 
make the children of natives un- 


happily slain the objects of their 
special solicitude, convey them 
home, feed, educate, and treat 
them as members of their own 
families.” Truly we here have 
an illustration of the “art of 
putting things.” As regards a 
past which is within easy memory 
of the living, call into court evi- 
dence of the burnt kraals, the 
plundered cattle, and the slain 
bodies of Kafir men, women, and 
children. With reference to the 
present, we point to the extortion, 
the spurning and hounding, of the 
miserable natives of the Transvaal, 
and to the recognised “ apprentice- 
ship” of the orphans, which is but 
a flimsy subterfuge for legalised 
slavery. If this proof be rejected, 
there is an end to the value of all 
evidence ; and if such deeds may 
not be called atrocities, words have 
no longer any meaning. 

Further hostilities with the 
Boers, wherein neither repute nor 
substantial advantage can possibly 
be gained, would be so deplorable, 
that every reasonable person must 
earnestly hope such an evil may 
be averted ; and no doubt few are 
fully aware of the constantly re- 
curring difficulties of the situation. 
But if we continue to acquiesce in 
Boer rapacity and cruelty, not only 
shall we foster lawlessness to an 
extent which will be ultimately 
unendurable, but meanwhile we 
shall be conniving at a condition 
of affairs wherein war is a less 
evil than peace. Our plain duty 
is to arrest at all hazards the op- 
pression of the helpless and un- 
offending natives, and to allow our 
colonial rulers to follow the prin- 
ciple so nobly illustrated by one 
of the most. upright of our sol- 
diers and administrators, Sir Hope 
Grant —“ Fais ce que dois, ad- 
vienne ce que pourra.” 

H. KNo.tys, 
Lt.-Col. R.A. 
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MY NOVELS. 


I am not exactly what is called 
a jaded man of letters, but I 
dabble in literature, and I now 
address a defrauded public. Yes, 
a public defrauded of four of the 
best novels ever about to be 
penned. It’s a strange story, and 
I can scarcely command my feel- 
ings sufficiently to tell it calmly, 
but told it must be. I had made 
up my mind to write a series of 
novels. If “to play gowf ye 
maun hae a heid,” to write a novel 
demands some appendage of a 
like nature; also an ink- pot, 
several pens, some paper, and 
above all, peace and quiet. Hav- 
ing made sure of these materials 
and conditions, “Now,” said I, 
“for currente calamo,;” so down 
I sat before my study table. I 
must tell you that though I am 
a stoutish, fresh-coloured, middle- 
aged man, and nothing if not 
commonplace (as I once overheard 
a friend remark), I have a good 
deal of the Maid of Orleans about 
me. She had “voices”; so have 
I—two voices, “and everything 
handsome about me.” The one 
voice says, “ Wire in.” The other, 
“You had better take care what 
you’re about.” I don’t listen to 
the last. I call him the Represser, 
and I generally manage to silence 
him. The other I call “ Backer,” 
and I always listen to him, for he 
knows what’s what. I was just 
putting down in neat writing at 
the top of my paper the words 
“Frail Ord’nar,” for that’s the 
name of my first-born novel, when 
Backer called out, ‘“ Holloa, old 
fellow ! you don’t suppose you can 
set to work on a novel with- 
out the necessary concomitants.” 
“What concomitants?” I asked. 
“Here am I, the live author— 


there’s my ink, here’s my pen, 
behold my paper!” ‘ But where 
are the unities?” he asked, in a 
dry tone. “What are the uni- 
ties?” said I. “Look up at the 
ceiling,” said he. I looked up, 
and saw some queer things like 
bats, all claws and wings, very 
Kataptustoi indeed. They re- 
minded me somehow of the Eume- 
nides ; though, to be sure, I had 
never seen them. 

“Now,” continued Backer, “if 
you don’t attend to the unities, 
they will be down upon you and 
entangle their claws in your hair.” 
“Dear me!” I said, “and how 
am I to keep on good terms with 
the nasty beasts?” For answer, 
Backer vouchsafed to enter on a 
long whispered explanation with 
me, at the end of which he said 
aloud, ‘‘ Macte virtute/ I am off 
for a holiday,” and vanished—if 
a voice can be said to vanish. 

Primed with his advice, I was 
up betimes next morning, and 
proceeded to my study, where I 
cleared the four corners of the 
room and set the writing-table 
in order. My next act was to 
open the bath-room door and drag 
Diogenes out, tub and all, and 
bump him—no light weight, I can 
tell you—along the passage into 
the study. ‘“ Whipper-snapper,” 
—this was the name he chose to 
call me,—“ put me in the corner 
away from the window. I hate 
draughts.” I obeyed. I was 
anxious to keep on good terms 
with the old brute, and had even 
brought him down a new blanket— 
for his own had been got B.c. 400, 
and was nearly worn out. But I 
was inwardly chafing at the dis- 
respectful way he treated me—me, 
a middle-aged, florid, stoutish man, 
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an elder in the Church too, and 
member of a well-known firm. I 
controlled myself, however, and 
went away to fetch no less a per- 
son than old Dame Justice. I 
found her groping about at the 
end of the passage. She’s ter- 
ribly blind now, poor body! and 
the oculist isn’t born who can cure 
her cataract. I gave her my arm, 
and we walked back to the study, 
her scales clattering and twanging 
like cymbals in her shaky old 
hands. I was very respectful to 
her, addressing her as “ Madam,” 
sometimes ‘ Dear madam,” and I 
seated her on a stool in one of the 
corners as far away from Diogenes 
as possible. Then I went up-stairs 
to the sewing-maid’s room, and 
opening the door, called out rather 
sternly, “Saucy jade, follow me.” 
You'll all have guessed who was 
sitting there. Fortune, of course, 
—wheel, short petticoats, trim 
ankles, and all. I always address 
her either as saucy or fickle. Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, Fridays, fickle 
say, Tuesday and Saturday saucy ; 
and the week after I give her 
three saucies and two _fickles. 
This is de rigueur. ‘If I’m jade, 
I suppose you're jaded,” said she, 
as she tripped after me down- 
stairs. “TI shall call you jaded 
man of let—— no, that’s too long : 
let me see—man of letters. We'll 
take the initials M. O. L., add an 
e for the sake of euphony—mole— 
jaded mole; that’s what I'll call 
you.” I felt my face getting very 
red at this gratuitous insult, but 
I knew it wouldn’t do to give 
myself away; so I again con- 
trolled my temper, and said 
lightly, “Saucy jades generally 
take their own way ; pray, be no 
exception to the rule.” “I'll have 
the corner next old Di,” she cried ; 
“we can give each other hints.” 
I felt the net closing round me at 
these words. I, who the day be- 
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fore had been a free agent, now 
found myself in iron bands; and 
the worst was yet to come. I 
had still the fourth corner to fill. 
“ Ay, there’s the rub;” “the rub- 
adub-dub—three men in a tub,” 
thought I, with an insane hysteri- 
cal leap from Hamlet to Lear 
(Edward—not King). Three men 
inatub indeed! One’s bad enough. 
But courage. 

I had now before me the ap- 
palling, bewildering task of finding 
and capturing the spirit of the 
age—the Zeit Geist, the in-the- 
swim imp. I knew he was some- 
where about; but he is such an 
elusive wretch, to look for him is 
like looking for your own spec- 
tacles, and never finding them till 
you catch sight of them on your 
own nose as you pass a mirror. 
As I was wondering whether or 
not to go down and search the 
basement storey thoroughly first, 
I heard him bawling out— 


‘‘Man, restless, yearning, strives to 
catch 
The Spirit of the Age! 
To bottle him or throttle him, 
Or put him in a cage. 
But no one ever catches me, 
Or ever will, I gage ; 
So Protean, sly, so changeful I, 
The Spirit of the Age.” 


“You're there, you little devil, are 
you?” said I, peeping over the 
banisters; but at the first word 
he was gone like a shot. And 
then began a hunt which even 
now makes me hot all over to 
remember —a regular game of 
hide-and-seek. What a dance he 
led me !—now flying up the attic- 
stairs, the perspiration streaming 
down my face,—now stumbling, 
tumbling down the dark kitchen- 
stairs,—then in the pantry,—anon 
in the lumber-room. At last I 
caught him by the scruff of the 
neck in the housemaid’s pantry. 
Then the difficulty was to hold 
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him. One moment he was an 
inert mass of protoplasm, the next 
an ameeba with an insinuating leg 
or arm put out to deceive. Then 
he became a species of hedgehog, 
and I was obliged to whisk a 
duster round my fingers, he was 
so prickly. At length, however, 
I got complete mastery over him, 
and carried him safely into the 
fourth and last corner. There I 
pinned him in with a heavy table. 
* Now,” said I, “I won’t call you 
Spirit of the Age; it’s Dickensy 
and out of date. I shall call you 
Modernité—a name invented by 
a clever young friend of my own, 
and very suitable, conveying as it 
does a whiff of that nasty French 
polish with which our stout old 
British timbers are being over- 
laid.” “Tl call you anything 
that happens to come uppermost,” 
said he, impudently. “ And now 
set to work, old Puff-adder—that’s 
the American for a favourable 
reviewer,—just what yow are, you 
old milk-and-water sop. I’ve read 
your critiques—not much bite in 
them.” I could ill brook the in- 
solent tone he was adopting to- 
wards me, but I knew that I must 
keep on good terms with my “ con- 
comitants,” so I swallowed down 
my rising choler and seated my- 
self at my desk. 


“ FRAIL ORD’NAR.” 
A TALE OF THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE, 
PROLOGUE. 


Scene.—A Fife village girt by 
golden sand. In a kailyard stands 
an old woman in white mutch and 
checked shawl gazing with blue 
untroubled eyes seawards. An- 
other old dame in  sun-bonnet 
creeps towards her up the path 
between rows of cabbages. “ Weel, 
Jenny Herd, hoo’s a’ wi’ ye the 
day ?” says the sun-bonnet. “Ou, 


I’m fine the noo,” replies the mutch ; 
“but for hoo lang? that’s the bit. 
Hoo are ye yersel’, Annie Lonie ?” 
* Ech, wumman! I’m just in my 
frail ord’nar.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Ay, my good woman, in your 
frail ord’nar ; so am I—so is he— 
so is she—so is everybody. Who 
among the sons of men will dare 
to contradict this sad sweeping 
assertion? The Vox humana cry- 
ing in the wilderness, “ Frailty, 
thy name is woman,” cries, “ Frail- 
ty, thy name is no less man.” We 
are born in frail ord’nar ; in frail 
ord’nar we die. Frail ord’nar has 
set her seal on the wistful face of 
poor Humanity. Here and there 
above the crowd one may be seen 
a head and shoulders higher than 
any man in Israel ; but with these 
avaxtes avopav my tale has naught 
to do, for “the gross and scope of 
mine intent” gaze encloses a dense 
level mass of struggling forms all 
bearing the sad token that “in 
frail ord’nar” they live and move 
and have their being. 


I had got thus far, and was 
feeling quite inspired by the 
beauty of my own composition, 
when that nasty rasping voice 
from the tub called out, ‘“‘ Whipper- 
snapper, it’s about time for a 
squeeze of verjuice, isn’t it? I’m 
your man. Let’s hear what you're 
about with that story.” “ Oughtn’t 
my wheel to be doing somebody 
a good or a bad turn about now?” 
asked Fortune, yawning. I saw 
she was a very forward young 
person and would require snub- 
bing, so I didn’t answer. “It'll 
be getting rusty if you don’t look 
sharp,” she went on. “If you'll 
loosen the bandage on my eyes 
a bit,” quavered out old Dame 
Justice, “I'll see what I can do 
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for some of your characters.” 
“Thank you, dear madam,” an- 
swered I, speaking very loud, for 
she was getting very deaf. ‘I’m 
not come to my characters yet ; 
and you know, madam, that you 
always come in at the very end, to 
restore the balance,—to see that 
the villain gets his deserts, the 
good people their rewards, Take 
a nap now, there’s a dear. I'll 
call you in plenty of ti——” 

At that moment my face and 
head were suddenly enveloped in 
the folds of a fusty old blanket, 
and before I could articulate, my 
hands and feet were bound with a 
rope which that old monster must 
have secreted in his tub, and I 
found myself lying on the floor 
under my own writing-table—a 
pretty position for a man of my 
size, age, and respectability. Just 
suppose any of my friends had 
happened to call—and it wanted 
only about half an hour of the 
time when I should be due at my 
office, 37 North Blank Street. It 
was really intolerable. I could 
hear that minx Fortune tittering, 
and I knew that Modernité was 
grinning from ear to ear, and there 
was that old dog-in-the-blanket sit- 
ting wrapped in the new blanket in 
my writing-chair, with my pen in his 
hand, busy finishing my cherished, 
long-projected novel. I could have 
wept tears of rage — impotent 
helpless rage. ‘How dare you?” 
I cried in a voice thickened by 
blanket—“ how dare you ? just as I 
was getting into the swing of the 
thing. You'll never carry on the 
story on the lines I laid down— 
you don’t understand my style, 
my way.” “I know your milky 
way,” he broke in; “you might 
take command of a pap-boat, if 
they still use those vessels in the 
Royal Navy or Nursery, but you’re 
not fit for much else,” he sneered. 
How long I lay fuming and suf- 
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focating I know not, but hours 
seemed to pass while I lay listen- 
ing to the scratching of the pen. 
At last he rose, ‘The gall I left 
behind me,” said he chuckling, and 
I heard him wiping his pen on a 
corner of the new blanket, the old 
miscreant! Then he twitched the 
old one off my head, undid the 
cords, and was back in his tub 
before I could crawl out from 
beneath the writing-table. 

I took up the MS. It was fin- 
ished. That battle- ground, lit 
with the watch-fires of the eternal 
verities, and patrolled by the stern 
figures of Duty, Honour, and Re- 
nunciation, which I had sketched 
out for the play of human passion 
—how tenderly I had meant to 
fill it in! weaknesses thrown into 
the shade, virtues standing out 
like the muscles in a strong man’s 
arm; Love lord of all; Frail 
Ord’nar ever en évidence of course, 
but ever showing potentialities of 
higher things; the legs and feet 
of clay calling for kind handling 
because of their poor brittle sub- 
stance, and the head of pure gold 
catching a radiance from afar. 
Such had been my conception. 
And now, that old cynic had gone 
and left the mark of his canine 
tooth in all the rosy - cheeked 
apples of life, had poured his bitter 
absinthe into the vin ordinaire 
served at the table of “ Frail 
Ord’nar.” I will not sadden the 
reader by transcribing the tale as 
he wrote it. I only give a few 
of the mildest passages I came 
across, and I put them in italics 
to emphasise my sad chagrin. 
Milk is the alpha, gall the omega, 
on man’s menu card. Of an old 
bachelor whom I had meant to 
depict as a dear cheery-cheeryble 
sort of fellow, he says: He was an 
old bachelor who gave good dinners 
to male friends in the old style. And 
when the cloth was removed and 
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the wine going round, it could be 
seen that his misogyny had not so 
Jine a polish upon it as his mahog- 
any. How jarring is such a sen- 
tence! Poverty is a hamper—an 
empty one. Now if I had written 
that, I should have added, Wo 
empty one, but constantly filled 
by the hands of kind friends. 
There is only one instance on rec- 
ord of a cupboard without a skele- 
ton—old Mother Hubbard’s ; there 
wasn’t even a bone init. We each 
of us live in a Fools Paradise, but 
the added bliss of making that 
Paradise a Hell to others is not 
given to each of us. In the spring- 
time of youth there be many who 
taste of the cup of brimstone and 
treacle ; thereafter the roads diverge, 
and there be those who look for 
treacle and those who look for 
brimstone—nevermore may the two 
be quaffed together —and for the 
most part they find brimstone. In 
the game of Life spades are always 
trumps, for we can’t get into our 
graves without them. Modern 
Scepticism would aver that the last 
trump will be a spade with which 
the grave of the whole Kosmos is 
to be dug, and which will flatten 
down the sod on the top of Eter- 
nal Nonentity. 

I don’t like this kind of writing. 
It depresses me. It horrifies me. 
And it was all so unlike what I 
had meant it to be. I flung the 
MS. into a drawer. I had no re- 
dress. One can’t knock about an 
old man upwards of two thousand 
years old, especially an old man in 
a tub. Charlotte Corday might 
have done it. I couldn’t. I could 
only go off, late as it was, to my 
office, and hope for better things 
with my next venture. A night’s 
rest quieted my nerves, and I came 
down to my study resolved to show 
a brave and even serene front. 
The concomitants were all very 
quiet. Fortune was oiling her 


wheel, and took no notice when I 
entered. Diogenes was dozing, 
Justice snoring loudly, and Mo- 
dernité was standing on his head 
to restore circulation. Now fora 
good undisturbed spell of work, 
thought I, and seated myself softly 
before my materials, and headed 
my paper thus— 


PROXIME ACCESSIT ; OR, JOCK THE 
LAIRD’S BROTHER. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


I entered life as prowime acces- 
sit, being the twin brother of a 
rich baronet with entailed estate. 
Ten minutes earlier would have 
seen me the heir, but Destiny had 
resolved that I was never to be 
the rose—-only the next thing to 
the rose. Gili khush bhui, &c., 
as the immortal Saadi sings. I 
was to go through the world secure 
of some prize, but never of the 
first—secure of one wing of the 
chicken, but never the liver wing. 
I was to love some one else’s first 
love ; to marry a widow; and if I 
live long enough, as the Irishman 
says, I shall probably be buried 
next to a greater man than myself. 
In tracing my history from the 
cradle to the grave, the reader 
will note the subtle working out 
of “ Kismet.” It has been my fate 
to dree the weird of proxime acces- 
sit all through life. But I must 
not linger on the threshold of the 
chamber of Fate. Enter. I fol- 
low, being prowime accessit. 

“ Vafish (nothing) can come from 
mafish,” said my eldest brother 
one day, emptying the whole con- 
tents of a perigord pie on to his 
plate, and a bottle of Chablis at the 
same time into his tumbler. He 
had just been up the Nile, and 
spoke the language. ‘“ Masoup 
and mafish used both to come up 
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from the kitchen in my young 
days,” said my witty Scotch grand- 
mother, who always lived with us. 
My brother, with that profound 
irreverence for old age which char- 
acterises the present gener—— 


At this point I, the writer, felt a 
strange soothing numbness creep- 
ing over me, a sort of loss of in- 
dividuality quite unusual, and I 
heard Diogenes exclaim, ‘‘ Hypno- 
tised, by Jove!” “No, by Modern- 
ité,” answered that imp. ‘“ You 
see,” he went on, “ we can’t let this 
sort of thing goon any longer. We 
did the blanket trick yesterday, and 
now it’s Fortune’s turn to get her 
wheel in; so I’ve hypnotised him, 
and he'll write just what she likes.” 
And so I did—will you believe it? 
Instead of proxime accessit, my 
hero, owing to incessant turning of 
Fortune’s wheel, was alternately 
winner or loser of everything. To- 
day his horse wins the Derby. To- 
morrow he himself is the loser of 
his seat in Parliament. He does 
marry his first love, but she runs 
away the year after. His brother 
dies, and he becomes the baronet ; 
but a flaw in the title-deeds is soon 
after discovered, and the property 
lapses to the Crown. After being 
an organ- grinder on the Surrey 
side of the river for a year, he be- 
comes Premier of England. And 
the final spin that jade gave her 
wheel finds him condemned to be 
hanged for the murder of his faith- 
ful valet. The man had been heard 
to boast that he had never cut his 
master’s chin when shaving him. 
In order to put this assertion to 
the test, his master shot him 
through the heart while he was in 
the performance of his daily duty 
with the razor. The story closed 
without reprieve or commutation 
of sentence. The whole point of 
the thing was gone ; nothing that I 
had intended had been brought 





about. There was now no mean- 
ing in the name Proxime accessit. 
The MS. was worthless. 

I woke out of my hypnotic state 
to a knowledge of these vexatious 
facts, and as usual I had no re- 
dress, I couldn’t strike a woman, 
and I went to bed a sadder though 
perhaps hardly a wiser man. I 
resolved that I must make a de- 
cided stand the next day, and not 
allow any base advantage to be 
taken of me. But how to take 
Justice by the forelock was the 
difficulty, and, as before, I found 
myself baffled. On coming down- 
stairs I found the old dame occu- 
pying my chair, while before her 
lay the sketch of a tale which I 
had hoped that day to advance to- 
wards completion. It was entitled 
‘Cam’s Humiliations,’ and was to 
be a really pathetic and artless re- 
lation of the unlooked-for and un- 
accountable disasters that overtook 
a young man of exceptionable char- 
acter and abilities, by name Camp- 
bell. Born under an unlucky star, 
he was not only to suffer, but to 
become involved in disgrace and 
ruin. He was, while really inno- 
cent and praiseworthy, to bring 
dishonour on himself and family ; 
to be checkmated at every turn; 
to be jilted; to marry the wrong 
woman, owing to a clerical error 
in the copying of a note; to have 
his house burnt down; his chil- 
dren born with squints,—and all 
for nothing, apparently. You can 
guess how very touching and ap- 
pealing such a story might be 
made in good hands,—I use the 
words “good hands” advisedly. 
Well, there was Modernité with 
my ink-bottle and blotter in front 
of him, an expression of self-com- 
placent mock modesty on his face, 
and an ear all attention to what 
appeared to be dictation, ‘‘What’s 
going on here?” I inquired. “Oh, 
it’s your story,” said he, in a sort 
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of purring voice. ‘“ Madam Justice 
is doing it her own way. She says 
you've no notion of fair-play,” and 
he shook his head gravely at me 
with an assumption of virtue and 
injured rectitude that fairly stag- 
gered me. “Sit down and be 
quiet,” he continued ; “don’t dis- 
turb the old lady.” “But it’s my 
story, madam,” I cried. ‘ Please 
go back to your corner, and let 
me deal with Cam and his humili- 
ations. I’m bound to see him out 
of the wood myself.” “Justice, 
young man, is not to be tampered 
with,” said she. “That young 
stranger in the corner, who seems 
to be all that a young man should 
be, has offered to write at my 
dictation, and I beg you will not 
interrupt. I hope you will show 
the same reverence for my age 
and infirmity which my nice young 
friend here does.” “That’s a nasty 
one for you,” whispered Modernité, 
pursing up his mouth and looking 
as if butter wouldn’t melt in it. 
“You atrocious humbug !” said I, 
“what do you expect to gain by 
this? Is your name down in the 
old lady’s will? For that the days 
of Justice are near a close is evi- 
dent.” I got no reply, for old 
Dame J. began in a clear voice 
to unfold my tale in her own way, 
righting all Cam’s wrongs, met- 
ing out strict justice to all the 
characters. 


** Of dull uniformity I am the name, 
And backwards and forwards I’m just 
the same,” 


was in truth the motto of the 
story. It was dull—deadly dull ; 
not a spark of light and shade 
from first to last. Every one got 


his or her due —even the devil 
himself ; every grain of evidence 
against everybody had been sifted 
and weighed. There was none of 
that delicious haphazard which to 
many constitutes the charm of 
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life. There were no humiliations. 
Cam had it all his own way. 
Share and share alike was the 
key-note throughout. What pos- 
sible use could I make of a story 
which was now a contradiction in 
terms? J was humiliated, but 
Cam certainly was not. Again 
I found myself without redress, 
confronted by an adversary whose 
sex and age shielded her from 
the shaking my hands tingled to 
administer. The MS. found its 
way to the drawer with the other 
two. 

That night, before going to bed, 
I got out my fourth and final 
ream of foolscap. ‘“‘ Was ever paper 
more truly named,” quoth I, “as 
far as I am concerned?” Glancing 
upwards I saw that the unities 
were sticking close to the ceiling 
head downwards. I knew that 
meant sleep —sound sleep; for I 
had studied the habits of the 
Cheiropoda when a boy. ‘“ Now,” 
said I, “I'll write the name ready, 
and come down very early in the 
morning and get possession of the 
field.” So I took my paper and 
wrote very clearly— 


SOLUS CUM SOLA, 


A TALE OF ARCADY. 


It was to be a graceful, classical 
story, full of fountains and grot- 
toes and tegmine -fagis. You 
know the sort of thing, inter- 
spersed with apt quotations from 
Theocritus and Ovid and Proper- 
tius. Solus was to meet Sola in 
an ilex grove, and they were to go 
together to some festival in honour 
of Bacchus —a white heifer cov- 
ered with garlands between them. 
Then they were to dance round a 
stone image of another god, and to 
twine acanthus round each other's 
heads. There was to be a great 
deal of grape-juice flowing, and a 
goat cropping up everywhere, and 
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a troublesome faun in the back- 
ground trying to attract Sola’s 
attention. It was to be a picture 
of that loveliest of all things, a 
solitude & deux ; and of course that 
French “ quote” was to come in, 
‘Quelle belle chose est la solitude 
quand on a quelqu’un a qui on 
peut dire, ‘ Quelle belle chose est la 
solitude!’” Solus and Sola were to 
be quite inseparable dear things, 
and they were to totter downhill 
together like Baucis and Phile- 
mon, hand in hand, full of a 
sweet natural piety, humanity, 
and anthropomorphism—“ Et sol 
crescentes decedens duplicat um- 
bras.” 

I went to bed with ears that 
“rang to many a flute in Arcady,” 
and was up before dawn. Oreep- 
ing softly down-stairs, I was sur- 
prised to see a light under the 
door of my study. I opened the 
door and went in suddenly. Mo- 
dernité bounced up like a parched 
pea off my writing-chair — there 
was no trace of the other con- 
comitants ; before him lay a pile 
of manuscript. “Sit down and 
let me hear what you have been 
doing,” I said, as calmly as I 
could. ‘‘Oh, nothing,” he replied, 
evasively. I glanced over his 
shoulder. He had written my 
story. There it lay, in that up- 
right, square, finde siécle caligraphy 
so unlike the time-honoured “ hand 
as when a field of corn bows all 
its ears before the roaring east.” 
I read it, wondering and puzzled 
as to its purport. The opening 
chapters reasoned high of provi- 
dence, fore-knowledge, will, and 
fate as viewed by the search-lights 
of the nineteenth century. Could 
it be a religious novel? No; for 
the next chapter was devoted to 
pigeon-English as she is spoke at 
Hurlingham among the submerged 
upper tenth. Then would come a 
chapter in which Modernité had 
VOL. CXLIX.—NO. DCCCCVII. 
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mounted his hobby and ridden 
away to the borders of that dis- 
covered country from whose bourne 
far too many travellers return now- 
adays—that land where insoluble 
problems stalk and confront the 
unwary like highwaymen with the 
words, “My solution or your life” ; 
a land of the bittern and cormo- 
rant; “an habitation for dragons, 
and a court for owls, where the 
wild beasts of the desert shall also 
meet with the wild beasts of the 
island, and where the satyr shall 
cry to his fellow.” I will do 
Modernité the justice to say that 
he only rode to the borders of this 
doleful region, and, seated on his 
gaunt Rosinante of a hobby, sur- 
veyed the scene through the wrong 
end of his telescope ; so that, after 
all, he couldn’t see very much. But 
that he should wish to ride in that 
direction at all was what aston- 
ished me. When there is a fair, 
pure territory governed still by 
idealism, the entrance to which is 
guarded by no fierce lions, and 
where the wayfaring man though 
a fool may not err therein, why 
ride through a quickset hedge to 
reach that other, that debatable 
land, the republic of Realism ? 

**T can’t make you out, Modern- 
ité,” I said, looking at him fixedly. 
“You see,” he answered, glancing 
at me furtively, “these are all burn- 
ing questions of the day.” “ Burn- 
ing!” I replied ; “ I wish they were 
burning in the fires of Tophet.” 
“You haven’t read the preface to 
the little story,” he said, uneasily. 
“Tt might give you a clue to some 
of your difficulties.” I turned 
to the preface, which had before 
escaped my notice. It was very 
short, and I give it im eatenso as 
follows: ‘ By a grimmer law than 
Grimm’s, s and z are often contro- 
vertible, and thus ‘Solus cum 
Sola’ becomes ‘Solus cum Zola.’ 
The ~ adds that savour of realis- 
2T 
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tic philosophy without which no 
modern novel is complete, and 
which the spirit of the age de- 
mands. Be sure you ask at all 
libraries for ‘Solus cum Zola, not 
‘Sola ” You have gone and 
ruined my story,” I said; “you 
know it was——” “Truck? yes,” 
said he. “ Well,” said I, “there’s a 
Truck Act now which enables an 
author to——” ‘Stop, stop!” he 
cried ; ‘‘I see you know as much 
about what goes on in Parliament 
as you do about what goes on in the 
world around you. My dear old 
boy, you’re out of it. You think 
you've caught me, but it’s just 
t’other way about. I’ve caught you, 
and I am hurrying you along nolens 
volens. You'll have to publish that 
last story. The others I don’t think 
so much of. Old Di’s mighi pay, 
but ‘Solus cum Zola’ would make 
your fortune. Why, every school- 
boy would wish to buy it.” ‘Yes, 
you fiend,” said I, “that’s the pity 
of it.’ “And it’s a book that no 
nice girl would like her mother to 
read,” he added: “that’s also a 
good advertisement.” ‘“ Hush!” 
said I, and seizing the MS. I flung 
it into the fire. 

There was dead silence in the 
room for three minutes. “All 
my pretty chicks at one fell 
swoop,” thought I, glancing to- 
wards the drawer of unusable 
MSS. and at the ashes on the 
hearth. Then turning to Moder- 
nité I said, “It’s never too late 
to mend. You have not very long 
to live; the century is nearly out, 
and your place will know you no 
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more. Couldn’t you have kept 
a gallop for the avenue? No; 
you're too effete even for that. 
You’re a poor, sickly, morbid, mori- 
bund, joyless creature ; you’re per- 
forated with the fret-saw of civil- 
isation—one can see through you 
in every direction. Have you 
brought with you seven spirits 
more wicked than yourself, or am 
I misjudging you? Spirits of 
unrest, of anarchy and confusion, 
of disorder and disrespect, seem 
to hover in your train. In the 
last century (in France, at least) 
society knew how to take off its 
head; in England, in this cen- 
tury, it hardly knows how to take 
off its hat.” I was just warming 
with my subject when Modernité 
rose hastily, saying “Ta-ta. I 
always go out before the sermon, 
—most people do nowadays. I’ve 
done all I can for you. Bye-bye,” 
and he skipped towards the open 
window, where the wind caught 
and carried him away, and I saw 
him no more. 

To be eloquent without becom- 
ing a bore has always been my 
difficulty. And there is only one 
thing Modernité can’t stand. He 
can stand garbage, fribbles, toys, 
booths, spooks, agnostics, religious 
novels, slums, Ibsen, good works, 
bad works, indifferent works ; but 
he can’t stand a bore—so they 
tell me. Shall we all become bores 
and thus get rid of him? The 
task might not be beyond our 
strength. 


O. J., 


Author of “Doves and Ravens,” 
** The Muqaddam of Spins.” 
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IDYLLIC SWITZERLAND. 


SwITZERLAND looks but a small 
country on the map. But if it 
could be rolled out, and its vertical 
as well as horizontal acreage fairly 
estimated, it would be shown to 
occupy a considerable space. Per- 
haps it represents about a third of 
the whole Alpine region, of which 
it forms the centre. Being the 
centre, it ought seemingly to pos- 
sess the highest mountain, Mont 
Blanc, but does not. France and 
Italy claim the monarch between 
them. If they were minded to 
bring their international differences 
to the ancient and sensible arbitra- 
ment of single combat, instead of 
ruining each other and themselves 
by monster armies, their champions 
might fight it out before the eyes 
of the world on the summit, each 
standing on his own national 
ground. This popular country, 
where every one goes in summer 
who does not own or rent a Scottish 
moor, or possess the right of catch- 
ing salmon in Norway, seemed to 
me to have become too decidedly 
public property to be longer attrac- 
tive, and in August 1890 I was 
led, somewhat under protest, to the 
holiday haunts of younger days. 
But Switzerland, I soon acknow- 
ledged, possesses the charm of Des- 
demona, that “infinite variety” 
which “custom can never stale.” 
In fact, there are many Switzer- 
lands. There is one political and 
historical, another topographical. 
One speaks German, another 
French, another Italian, another 
Romaunsch. One is Catholic, the 
other Protestant. One is Radical, 
the other Conservative, for though 
both are Republican, there is all 
the difference in the world between 
a republic by the grace of French 
Revolution and the devil, and a 





republic which has its roots in 
history, and may claim quite as 
much as the oldest monarchy to 
found its title-deeds on the grace 
of God. Then there are, to divide 
them according to the manner in 
which visitors regard and use them, 
four Switzerlands—Alpine Club 
Switzerland, Philistine Switzer- 
land, Family or Idyllic Switzer- 
land, and unknown or neglected 
Switzerland. Alpine Club Switz- 
erland is all composed of peaks, 
passes, and glaciers, from which 
the valleys in which the Philistines 
(contemptuously called by the 
climbers the Subalpine Club) love 
to congregate, look merely like 
huge dark chasms which break the 
white continuity of the ice-regions. 
The capital of this polar district is 
Zermatt. The Philistine capital is 
not called Gaza or Ashdod, but 
Interlachen. Idyllic Switzerland 
is too rural to own a capital, but 
its termini are Appenzell and Fri- 
bourg, and its point of central in- 
terest is somewhere near Chateau- 
d’-Oex. Unknown Switzerland 
centralises itself nowhere, but its 
best expression is the unfrequented 
Black Lake, about twelve miles 
westward from Bulle, It has been 
dragged to the light of publicity 
to some extent by the pleasant pen 
of M. Victor Tissot. If it must 
have a capital, I should place it 
at Gruyére, world-famous for its 
cheeses, which, though they look 
like millstones, are decidedly eat- 
able. 

At present our concern is with 
the region which we call, for vari- 
ous reasons, Idyllic, Arcadian, or 
Family Switzerland. It is entirely 
a pastoral country: the majority 
of its inhabitants are composed of 
goats and cows and sheep, named 
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in the order of intellectual prece- 
dence ; and according to the dem- 
ocratic principle there seems no 
reason in the nature of things 
why, when all the women and 
children, as well as the men, have 
been admitted to the suffrage, they 
should not have votes for the can- 
ton. Their leaders wear bells on 
their necks, which make a more 
pleasant noise than the voices of 
human demagogues. We may say 
this, in fact, even of the voices of 
the swine, which, at all events, 
express content and not discon- 
tent with their condition. But 
as these good patient creatures 
are in a small minority, it is hard- 
ly likely that their political rights 
will be considered till the very 
last. The human inhabitants who 
form the bloated aristocracy that 
rules at present are principally 
herdsmen. The most typical class 
of these are found in canton Ap- 
penzell. These, to conciliate their 
subjects, or as a compliment to 
Darwin, are wont to go about with 
one-legged milking-stools strapped 
round their loins, which, sticking 
out behind, look like stumpy tails. 
Their rule is mild and just. When 
the time of day arrives for all the 
world to be taxed, according to 
Roman precedent, the she-goats 
and cows come up to be milked 
as their names are called, and their 
willingness to be taxed is as evi- 
dent as that of those exceptional 
persons who send conscience-money 
anonymously to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. All the animals 
in Idyllic Switzerland seem to have 
great confidence in man. They 
do not run away or sheer off dis- 
trustfully to a distance, but either 
do not move, or run up to the 
passing wayfarer, sometimes so 
eagerly that timid ladies are fright- 
ened. Their familiarity arises, 


like that of human beings, from 
mixed motives—partly from curi- 
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osity, partly from friendliness, and 
partly from the hope of obtaining 
salt, which said wayfarer is sup- 
posed to have in his pockets. In 
this they resemble Eton boys in 
the times before the custom of the 
Montem was done away with. 
The engaging familiarity of the 
animals, and the almost perfect 
courtesy of their manners, suggests 
the reflection that this might be a 
much pleasanter world than it is 
if, in the case of all the gentler 
members of the creation, the fear 
of man, hereditary through the 
apparent necessity of his preying 
upon them in the struggle for ex- 
istence, could be done away with. 
It is very mortifying to find one’s 
self the object of general distrust 
and hatred; and most people, if 
human children—a great part of 
whose charm lies in the fact that 
they resemble other animals—were 
to fear them and shun their pres- 
ence, would feel an unpleasant 
sense of being, for some secret 
reason, deservedly boycotted. One 
day while I was quietly painting 
in an unfrequented road at Cha- 
teau-d’-Oex, something that seemed 
a dog came running up; but on 
passing me, which it did in a per- 
fectly undemonstrative manner, it 
developed a large tail, or rather 
“brush,” and revealed itself as a 
very fine fox. Evidently fox- 
hunting is unknown in this coun- 
try, or reynard would have been 
more suspicious of my presence, 
especially if he had recognised me 
as an Englishman—a being who 
indeed holds the fox sacred, but 
as a sacrifice to his great goddess 
Diana. And my conscience re- 
called some of his kinsfolk at 
whose slaughter I had assisted in 
other days. 

Another charm in Idyllic or 
Pastoral Switzerland is the per- 
fect freedom of locomotion in 
any direction. There are only the 
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material obstacles of rivers, rocks, 
or ravines to prevent the wanderer 
taking a bee-line from point to 
point. The wilds have not been 
leased to American millionaires, 
who preserve them as deer-forests, 
and warn off all intruders ; nor are 
there any crops which must be, 
with better reason, respected, other 
than the grass which is mown as 
it is wanted for the cattle, and 
not generally kept growing for 
hay. The naturalist or sketcher 
may go about as he pleases. The 
people are all civilised and civil. 
There are no beggars, or pestering 
volunteer guides who will not let 
a stranger take a walk by himself 
in the Philistine region, and which 
are such a drawback to the enjoy- 
ment of the exquisite valley of 
Lauterbrunnen. There are certain 
dispositions which find such com- 
paratively unfrequented places full 
of charming society, and to which 
all great cities are but howling 
wildernesses. To them not only 
the sparse human population, but 
the whole animal and vegetable 
kingdom, seems affable and _hos- 
pitable, while cities by contrast 
become chaotic collections of crea- 
tures whose existence is mutually 
repulsive. In walking through the 
pine-woods you carelessly stumble 
over an ant-hill, and the ensuing 
panic and disturbance is like that 
of a city taken by storm. Con- 
science tells you that you have 
brutally and recklessly invaded 
the peace of a model republic, 
where every citizen knows his 
own place, and law and order are 
supreme. Even the Swiss Republic 
does not set so good an example, 
for have we not just heard the 
news of a revolution in canton 
Ticino, which has obliged the cen- 
tral authority to send a large body 
of Federal troops to restore order ? 
Such events may be a godsend to 
the newspapers ; but do not news- 
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papers live on the faults and follies 
of men, as doctors live upon dis- 
eases? Without these the news 
would seem to the multitude of 
readers of the flattest and stalest 
description. Are not children 
sometimes better judges of the 
relative importance of events in 
the universe than grown-up people ? 
When your little daughter, for in- 
stance, after a visit to the stable, 
runs in open-mouthed and open- 
eyed to break on your political 
studies with the news that Diana 
(not the goddess but the pointer) 
has six puppies, but the poor things 
are all blind, and when you console 
her with the assurance that they 
will gain their sight in a few days, 
the news may be of more import- 
ance in the economy of creation 
than the “ battles of kites and 
crows” you are reading about, 
and, unconsciously to yourself, you 
are a prophet, and your prophecy 
a divine miracle. The Catholic 
Church is right in holding that 
miracles never cease, but she is 
wrong in claiming a monopoly of 
them for herself, or for any Church. 
As races of men are demoralised 
by slavery, and become thieves 
and liars through fear and misap- 
prehension, so our senses are dulled 
and blunted by the perpetual im- 
pact of petty interests, and to see 
and hear and know clearly we 
must be born again, and, under the 
nursing of nature, regain the liberty 
of little children. The puppies are 
so far our betters that they are 
only blind at birth, while we are 
often blind in maturity and old 
age. 

The sojourn in such an upland 
valley as that at Chateau-d’-Oex is 
to the spirit what a sojourn at the 
fabled Fountain of Youth would 
be to the body. The spot is open, 
and in the middle of the wider 
part of the valley there is a con- 
venient hill of observation, where 
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an ancient fortress has given place 
to a church. The air that circu- 
lates or stands still in the region 
is perfectly luminous, and seems 
to have the invigorating qualities 
of still or frisky champagne. By 
walking up a few meadows above 
the village to a certain knoll, you 
may get a glimpse of Mont Blanc 
and his companions, and better 
views if you make the ascent of 
La Craie, about 7000 feet high, 
and very easy till the last mound 
is reached ; or clamber more ad- 
venturously up the rugged and 
treacherous sides of the Rocher 
du Midi, on the ascent of which 
a volley of boulders, possibly dis- 
turbed by a chamois, as the party 
passed a couloiy, narrowly missed 
ending the existence of the writer 
of this paper—a young lady, 
whose head was grazed, happily 
but slightly, by one of the lesser 
fragments, being the only victim 
of the party, which was im- 
prudently large for an expedi- 
tion of the kind. The incident, 
alarming at the time, did not pre- 
vent the spirited sufferer or the 
rest of the party from reaching 
the summit. In fact, it was neces- 
sary to do so, if possible, as to have 
retraced our steps would have been 
more difficult than to finish the 
ascent, and return by an easier 
path. We were partly consoled, 
not precisely by the view we had 
expected, but by the glorious 
vision of a rainbow-coloured cir- 
cular halo on the mist, in the 
midst of which the shadows of 
the heads of the foremost of our 
party stood transfigured, as if they 
had been canonised into Catholic 
saints. It was a phenomenon, 
doubtless, of the same nature as 
the so-called spectre of the Brocken 
in the Harz mountains. Light, 


says Schopenhauer, is the chief 
diamond in the treasure-house of 
Beauty, and the visions resulting 
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from its diffusion or decomposition 
are sometimes such as stamp the 
memory for a lifetime as revela- 
tions of an infinite hope, as if, in 
the beautiful words of Renan, a 
smile from the heavenly Father 
had fallen on the world. Another 
instance of the kind occurred dur- 
ing our stay at Chateau-d’-Oex. 
It was a wonderful sunset, assisted 
by a haze in the western sky, 
whose reflection fused all the fan- 
tastic summits above the “ Vallée 
des pierres” into garnets and 
rubies, and transmuted the white 
and grey limestone cliffs to the 
south of the village into palace- © 
walls of golden and opalescent 
splendour. In this case it was 
the quality rather than the rarity 
of the phenomenon which gave it 
its surpassing interest. Consider- 
ing that sunrises and sunsets are 
worth seeing above nearly all the 
objects that people travel far and 
take much trouble and go to ex- 
pense to see, it is noteworthy how 
few persons of means and leisure 
care about securing the enjoyment 
of them for themselves, which they 
might do by inhabiting houses that 
command free and open views to 
the east and west. It is a pleasure 
to possess fine and costly pictures, 
but no landscapes, after all, can 
equal those framed by judiciously 
selected windows, and which, as 
Alphonse Karr prettily expresses 
it, are signed with the autograph 
of God. This indifference is prob- 
ably owing to the fact that the 
majority care more for being seen 
than for seeing, and seek after 
things which are signs of their 
own wealth rather than those 
which unlock to them the stores 
of Nature, which all may enjoy. 

At the beginning and end of 
these September days, which are 
not now too long, it is well to be 
in the middle of the spacious val- 
ley; but when the sun climbs up in 
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the sky, it is well to enjoy nature 
in the sequestered and umbrageous 
glens, of which there are many 
here. Their charm consists in 
great measure from their not being 
thoroughfares, as they lead to gen- 
erally difficult passes, and not 
directly from one inhabited place 
to another. The most interesting 
of these is the “ Vallée des pierres,” 
which leads to the base of the curi- 
ously contorted and imposing rocks 
of the Gumfluh. So thoroughly 
classical is this valley in all its fea- 
tures, that we seem transported to 
Arcadia or the Vale of Tempe, and 
should feel not much more sur- 
prised than pleased to see Pan 
playing his flute to the nymphs on 
the mossy sward between the trees, 
with dryads and naiads flitting 
about and shyly peering through 
the foliage. We are reminded 
that we are in the Alps, and not 
in dear old Hellas, by meeting 
not with Pan, as did Pheidippides, 
but with a solitary hunter with a 
dead chamois on his back. The 
sight of his rifle, which he ex- 
plained was of the newest and 
most improved pattern, and his 
nondescript modern dress, broke 
the spell. Chamois, in consequence 
of increased stringency in the laws, 
abound on the heights here. Some 
years ago this beautiful beast 
seemed to be threatened with ex- 
termination. The long valley, in 
a kind of basin of which Chateau- 
d-Oex is situated, winds away 
from the lake of Thun on the east 
to Bulle on the north-west, mak- 
ing a turn below Chateau-d’-Oex, 
and branching off at the confluence 
of the Tine and the Sarine into a 
gorge which ends in a mountain- 
amphitheatre at Etivaz, but admits 
of the post-road pursuing its course 
over a low pass to the Vallée des 
Ormonds, and the region at the 
roots of the Diablerets. Near the 
entrance of this gorge in the bed 
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of the river there is an area which 
is strictly preserved by nature from 
all human intrusion of the ordi- 
nary kind, its gates being barred 
with impassable rocks, and its sides 
defended by perpendicular and 
overhanging precipices. Here ani- 
mal and vegetable life seems to 
have entirely its own way, accord- 
ing to the laws of natural selection. 
One of its prettiest inhabitants is 
the black squirrel, which seems of 
larger size than the brown variety. 
This was seen among the tree-tops 
from the highroad, but the sanc- 
tuary whence it emerged could 
only be reached by ropes, scaffold- 
ing, or other engineering requi- 
sites. 

The post-road, which goes from 
Chateau - d’- Oex, past Rossiniéres 
and Montbovon to Bulle, leaves 
Gruyére and its castle a mile to 
the left as Bulle is approached. 
The castle is quite as well worth 
seeing as the guide- books, which 
amply describe it, affirm ; but the 
paintings to be seen on the walls, 
and a collection of good Corots in 
the modernised drawing-room, are 
not to be compared with the 
views which the windows com- 
mand. These natural landscapes 
are so perfect in composition as 
to seem almost artificial. Besides 
the diligence - routes, there is a 
short cut from Idyllic into Philis- 
tine Switzerland by the Col de 
Jaman, which drops down on Glion 
and Montreux. Montreux, though 
by no means in ruins, is ruined. 
There was a time when Byron 
visited it, and wrote his “Castle 
of Chillon,” when it was about the 
choicest spot in all Europe. The 
castle of Chillon was then its most 
prominent artificial object, and in 
perfect keeping with the scenery. 
Now the castle of Chillon almost 
disappears in the crowd of huge 
pretentious hotels, kursaals, &c. 
There is a funicular railway to 
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Glion ; and steam-trams, attended 
by a swarm of bicycles and tri- 
cycles, make the whole length of 
the one narrow road, which skirts 
the lake, like a noisy fair. One 
does not leave London or Paris in 
order to amuse one’s self with get- 
ting out of the way of vehicles. 
Before we left, the news arrived 
that one elderly gentleman had 
been killed by the tram-car. Asa 
general rule, it may be laid down 
that all places where children 
cannot play in safety in the roads 
are places to be avoided, at all 
events as health-resorts, one of 
which Montreux professes to be. 
As to Bale, Geneva, Lausanne, and 
Lucerne, they have all now be- 
come congested centres of noise 
and bustle, but the necessary 
worry attendant on passing through 
any one of them only makes a so- 
journ in Idyllic Switzerland by 
contrast more delightful. So there 
is compensation in all things. 
Until the end of the present cen- 
tury, which is quite long enough 
for some of us to look forward to, 
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the divisions of Switzerland seem 
likely to remain within the boun- 
daries designated at the beginning 
of this paper. Whether they will 
remain so always is another ques- 
tion. I am sadly afraid that I 
saw a railway surveyor engaged in 
the nefarious occupation of making 
measurements in the valley which 
runs past Chateau-d’-Oex. I fear 
not only for the beauty of the 
country but the morals of its in- 
habitants. At Lausanne, it is said, 
a handsome crosier, which was 
part of the luggage of a travelling 
Anglican bishop, disappeared in the 
railway mélée. It is to be hoped 
that the thieves were not aware of 
the sacriiege, but supposed it to be 
the silver- headed alpenstock of 
some American millionaire. In 
Norway the same pastoral imple- 
ment is said to have been taken 
for the salmon-rod which is in- 
separable from every Briton in 
that country, and is even occasion- 
ally wielded by the hands of our 
professional fishers of men. 
GEORGE CARLESS SWAYNE. 

















ConsIDERING the present popu- 
larity of polo, and the great de- 
velopment of the game within the 
last few years, it may not be out 
of place to consider the training 
of the animal whose qualifications 
do so much to make or mar the 
pastime. 

To such importance has polo 
arisen, that no less an authority 
than the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, Sir Frederick Roberts, has 
deemed it worthy of a somewhat 
lengthy general order—a compli- 
ment which no other game has 
ever had paid to it. It is true 
that this order has been called 
forth partly in deference to pub- 
lic opinion, and the sentiments 
aroused by the number of lament- 
able accidents at polo that have 
occurred within the last year in 
India: but, anyhow, it demon- 
strates the importance that the 
game evidently possesses in the 
eyes of our military authorities ; 
and if anything were needed to 
strengthen this argument, the 
speech made lately by Sir George 
Greaves, the Bombay Commander- 
in-Chief, at Poona, should be con- 
clusive. Both Sir Frederick Ro- 
berts and Sir George Greaves 
touch upon the dangers of polo, 
and attribute the accidents that 
occur mainly to one very import- 
ant point—viz., the too frequent 
use of untrained ponies. There is 
not the least shadow of doubt 
that these gallant soldiers and 
sportsmen—for they are both— 
are right in their conclusions ; and 
that to the use of improperly 
trained animals are attributable 
the majority of accidents that oc- 
cur at polo, many of which have 
had fatal results. 
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That the game per se is either 
more or less fraught with danger 
to players and cruelty to ponies 
is a very common argument ad- 
vanced against it by its detractors ; 
but a moment’s reflection and calm 
consideration, particularly if based 
upon experience, will make it 
manifest that neither of these 
pleas will bear discussion. 

If we analyse the dangers at- 
tendant on polo, statistics will go 
far to prove that they are not 
greater than those consequent on 
other sports, such as hunting, pig- 
sticking, racing, steeplechasing, 
and shooting, in the pursuit of 
which many men annually lose 
their lives, or break limbs; and 
as to cruelty, those who know what 
they are talking about—those who 
have watched the game, and fol- 
lowed polo-ponies in their career— 
will admit that they are not 
treated any worse than many a 
race-horse and hunter. <A race- 
horse, it is true, is only called on 
to make a supreme effort for a 
moment or two, but in those mo- 
ments he often gets fearfully pun- 
ished with both whip and spur. 
A hunter has his endurance taxed 
still higher, for not only has he 
to undergo great fatigue, enhanced 
often by a thoughtless rider who 
never thinks of getting off his 
back or easing him, but he has to 
go without food for many hours, 
besides having to run the chance 
of severe blows and cuts if he 
jumps a fence carelessly. 

Compared with either of these, a 
polo-pony’s life is not an unhappy 
one, and that it is not so very 
trying as some would have us 
believe is attested by the fact 
that more than one celebrated 
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pony has played for eight or ten 
seasons consecutively. He may 
have to exert himself on occasions, 
and often drops in for a hard 
blow or two, but so do both 
hunters and race-horses; ergo 
the plea of cruel treatment must 
be dismissed. 

To recur to the dangers of polo, 
however. There is no doubt that 
the majority of accidents, partic- 
ularly in India, have generally 
arisen from the wild play and 
reckless riding of the sufferers, and 
to the fact that many of the ponies 
used are insufficieutiy trained or 
unsuited from temper to the re- 
quirements of the game. 

A perfect polo-pony is not made 
in a week or a month. It requires 
many days, nay weeks, of patient 
careful training and handling be- 
fore such a result can be attained, 
and comparatively few men have 
either the inclination or the leisure 
to devote themselves to the task ; 
but where they do, the result is not 
only very apparent, but decidely 
satisfactory. 

Some ponies, and notably Arabs 
and Barbs, take to the game nat- 
urally, and from this cause can be 
played much sooner than others ; 
but there are few, even amongst 
the most high-bred and _high- 
couraged animals, that by the 
exercise of patience, kindly treat- 
ment, and firm but gentle hand- 
ling, cannot be induced to learn 
and play the game, and these, like 
mischievous foxhound puppies, will 
generally turn out trumps. 

To those that have hitherto not 
attempted the task of training 
their ponies let me give a few 
hints, which, if followed, will, I 
feel sure, be attended with bene- 
ficial results. Much, of course, 
will: depend on the age at which 
a pony is taken in hand, for if its 
education is begun whilst young, 
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say at three or four years old, the 
necessary instruction will have 
virgin soil in which to take root, 
flourish, and bear fruit. As a 
rule, however, few men have the 
opportunity of buying ponies of 
this age, and fewer still have 
either the time or the inclination 
to commence and carry on their 
education by easy and gradual 
stages. As a rule, ponies, when 
bought for polo, vary from five to 
seven years old, and may have 
been used for all sorts of purposes 
before they are trained as polo- 
ponies. Consequently it is neces- 
sary that their education should 
commence de novo ; and they will 
have tc forget much that they 
have learnt, and learn afresh. 
One thing, however, must be 
borne in mind by those who would 
train their purchase into a perfect 
polo-pony, and that is, that a polo- 
pony’s education has to be con- 
ducted on much the same lines 
as that of a child. It must be 
gradual, and he must learn his 
business step by step, without any 
undue hurry or cramming. An 
animal’s brain is limited in its 
capacity; and moreover, you have 
the timidity natural in all animals, 
and especially in the equine race, 
to contend against; so, if you 
would impress your pupil, you 
must overcome this natural timid- 
ity, and lead him on step by step, 
and inspire him with confidence. 
If you attempt to do too much at 
once, and teach him in a week 
what should be the outcome of 
months of study, most probably 
your efforts will end in failure. 
Another, and no unimportant 
point, is to invest the lessons 
with interest to your pupil—in 
fact, make him keen; and this 
object can only be attained by 
kindness, gentleness, and patient 
handling, coupled with firmness. 
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Harshness or injustice—two things 
that the equine mind soon detects 
—should be abjured; and a few 
carrots, a lump of sugar, or an 
apple, when your charge has 
acquitted himself well during 
“lessons,” will associate those 
lessons with delicacies, and ap- 
peal to his senses, which, after all, 
are much the same in the human 
and brute creation. 

We will suppose that you have 
purchased an animal which, for 
make and shape, promises well. 
What that make and shape ought 
to be I will not here enlarge upon. 
Ponies, as well as horses, go well 
in all shapes and forms; but pre- 
suming your purchase satisfies you 
on these points, and gives promise 
of being possessed of a fair turn 
of speed, the first thing to con- 
sider is what is required of him 
in his capacity as a polo-pony. 

Briefly, these qualifications may 
be thus summed up :— 

He should be able to start 
quickly, and strike off from the 
halt into a canter or gallop. 

His mouth should be so ‘‘ made ” 
that he will be able to go at any 
rate of speed, from the slowest 
canter to the fastest gallop, that 
his rider may desire. 

He should be able to be pulled 
up to a halt in a very few strides 
when at his greatest speed. 

He should be able to change his 
leading leg the moment he gets a 
hint to do so, and able even to 
“passage” at a canter. 

In very few owners’ hands can 
a pony be trained to do all this, 
but there is a course open to all 
who would have a really good 
polo-pony, and that is to send him 
to school; in other words, send 
him to a military riding-school, 
where he will be taught those 
primary and most important rudi- 
ments of his future profession. It 
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may be argued that very few men 
can go to all the trouble and ex- 
pense of doing this, but where it 
is done the results will be very 
apparent. 

And now, having got your pony 
passed as “broke” in the school, 
and after riding him about a few 
days to establish that feeling of 
mutual confidence that is neces- 
sary between teacher and taught, 
you will take him in hand your- 
self, 

In order to prove that he has 
profited by his “school ” training, 
it will be as well in this initia- 
tory part of his education to can- 
ter him about in a figure of 8. 
Let the 8 be at first large, with 
wide curves; and when, in doing 
his circles, you find that your 
pupil answers to bit and leg-pres- 
sure, narrow the circles gradually 
until you can get him to do the 
smallest 8 at the greatest speed. 

the “bending course” should 
be the next step. This, though 
very simple, needs perhaps a word 
or two of explanation. To make 
a “bending course” is not a mat- 
ter of any difficulty. Two lines 
of sticks each seven feet high 
should be set up—say, with an 
interval of twenty yards—in par- 
allel lines. These sticks should 
be about eight yards apart, and 
you can extend the length of the 
lines to any distance you like, 
though eighty to a hundred yards 
will be quite sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. The sticks should 
be about an inch square, placed 
perfectly upright in the ground, 
but not too deeply, so that they 
can easily be knocked over if 
touched. Having made your 
“bending course,” canter your 
pony up it on one side, zigzagging 
between the posts till you reach 
the /ast one, and the rapidity with 
which he turns round this to 
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commence the return journey will 
be a great criterion as to his future 
powers. As your pupil shows an 
aptitude in turning suddenly to 
right and left, increase your pace 
till you can go up and down ata 
really smart gallop. This will 
have a most beneficial effect. It 
will teach your pony to turn, 
twist, and change his leg when 
going at speed—accomplishments 
which will be invaluable to him 
whilst playing in a game. _ If 
hé can have a companion in the 
lesson—viz., a pony going up the 
other row of sticks—all the better, 
for a rival is always an incentive 
to learning of any description. 
Of course, if your pony has gone 
through the riding-school, and 


learnt all the mysteries of “ pass- 
aging,” “ reining-back,” “ circling,” 
and “changing,” your task will 
be considerably facilitated; but 
even if he has had a certificate 
of proficiency from his academy, 


the “ bending course” will still 
be found very beneficial. 

We will presume that you have 
now got your pupil thoroughly 
handy, and that he obeys quickly 
and willingly your slightest hint 
to turn to the right and left. The 
next step will be to introduce him 
to the stick and ball, which, to 
some otherwise perfect animals, 
possess unknown terrors. Many 
ponies shy away at the sight of a 
stick, particularly if at any time 
they have been beaten or ill-used, 
and your object ought to be the 
removal of all fear from his mind 
in this respect. Walk alongside 
him with the stick in your hand, 
moving it about; let him look at 
it and smell it, giving him occa- 
sionally a carrot or an apple, so 
that he may learn to understand 
that neither stick nor ball will 
hurt him, and further, that he 
may associate them with delicacies. 
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Then get on his back, and move 
the stick up and down gently past 
his eyes, until he learns not to 
flinch. After this you may begin 
to hit a ball about at a walk. 
Probably the first time or two he 
will start away as the stick meets 
the ball, but his fear will soon be 
overcome. Then hit the ball about 
at a slow trot, increasing your pace 
by degrees to a canter, and then 
to a gallop. Remember one thing, 
however—do not attempt all these 
paces on the same day. Devote a 
few days to hitting the ball at a 
walk, a few at a canter, and a few 
at a gallop, and do not advance 
these steps until the last has been 
performed in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. 

When your pony has thoroughly 
mastered this part of the perform- 
ance, proceed to hit ‘ back-hand- 
ers,” making him turn directly you 
have hit the ball. Should he pos- 
sess any intelligence, he will in 
time learn to turn of himself on 
these occasions. And now having 
got him fairly handy, canter him 
about with other ponies, in order 
that he may learn not to become 
excited during a game. If you 
can ride him about during a game 
in which you are acting as umpire, 
tant mieux. He will then learn to 
control himself, and get accustomed 
to being calm, whilst other ponies 
are galloping all round him,—for 
nothing is so detrimental to a polo- 
pony as getting excited, and want- 
ing to race directly he sees another 
pony alongside of him, though of 
course he will often be called on 
to do so. 

When hitting the ball, your 
reins should invariably be loose 
and your pony’s head free. If 
the reins are held tight, ten to one 
the pony’s mouth will be jerked 
and wrenched, which will not un- 
naturally cause him to associate 
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the fact of hitting the ball with 
pain to himself, and this will 
make him inclined to be ball-shy— 
the very worst fault a polo-pony 
can have. Some men endeavour 
to counteract this fault in other- 
wise good ponies by riding them 
in blinkers. In my opinion these 
are abominations, and should be 
forbidden on all polo-grounds, for 
they are a fruitful source of acci- 
dent. If a pony cannot play 
without blinkers, my contention, 
which is borne out by the opinion 
of many first-class players, is that 
he is not fit for polo at all. One 
last lesson before playing your 
pupil in a game. Get two other 
ponies to meet him at a gallop— 
one on each side—first wide apart, 
and gradually decreasing the dis- 
tance till as you pass between 
them you almost brush past. This 
will give your pony confidence, 
and teach him to meet an opposing 
force without flinching. When 
he has thus far perfected his 
education, you may begin to play 
him in an easy game, where it 
will not be necessary to call on 
him for much exertion, and where 
he will not be pulled about and 
turned too much. Once you can 
get him to like the game, and to 
take an interest in it, the battle 
will be won ; for, after all, in the 
education of all young things, no 
matter whether they be boys, dogs, 
or horses, unless the subject pos- 
sesses interest, they will never 
attain high proficiency in it. 

A word or two on the choice of 
your training-ground may not be 
here out of place. The largest 
and most open space should be 
selected as a school-room, for if 
the ground be confined, a pony 
will get to know his way about it 
too well, and will probably pull or 
hang back, according to whether 
he is going in the direction by 
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which he has entered or the re- 
verse. To counteract this, it will 
be as well for you to place your 
spare sticks, &c., in a different 
part of the ground every day, so 
that your pupil may never know 
the exact spot where he will begin 
or finish his lesson. This may 
seem a trivial point, but those 
who have had much experience in 
training polo-ponies will, I am 
sure, bear me out that it is not 
unimportant, for it is astonish- 
ing how cunning ponies become. 
Once you prove that you are the 
sharpest, and can puzzle him, the 
material advantage will have been 
gained on your part of making 
him understand that his will must 
be subservient to yours, and thus 
one of your primary objects will 
be attained. 

With regard to the use of spurs, 
I am aware that opinions vary 
greatly ; still I cannot but believe 
that the less they are used the 
better. Few men know how to 
use them, and fewer still use them 
judiciously ; and unless your pupil 
is most pig-headed, you will ac- 
complish more without them than 
with them. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to 
sketch in broad outline the main 
principles that should be attended 
to in making a pony fit to play 
polo. It must, of course, depend 
a great deal on the rider how his 
charge is going to turn out, and 
whether the pupil will reflect 
creditably or the reverse on the 
instructor. One thing, however, 
cannot be said too plainly. Un- 
less a man has good temper, and 
an almost inexhaustible fund of 
patience, let him not attempt to 
train a polo-pony, but let him 
relegate the task to some one who 
is fortunate enough to possess 
those attributes. 

I cannot conclude without say- 
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ing one word in defence of polo— 
a defence from certain accusations 
made by a class of sportsmen 
whose very name should prevent 
them from doing or saying any- 
thing against a pastime which, as 
far as horsemanship and the many 
qualities that make both a good 
soldier and a good man to hounds 
are concerned, are so intimately 
connected with their own favour- 
ite sport. I allude to the plea 
put forward by many keen fox- 
hunters, that polo takes men 
away from the hunting - field. 
Doubtless this may occur in one 
or two isolated instances; but 
where such is the case, the man 
who gives up following hounds for 
polo is no great loss to the hunting- 
field. 

Hunting and polo are both 
sports that call forth the exercise 
of all those manly qualities that 
make Britons what they are, and 
what, please God, they ever will 
be—and, as such, should not clash. 
Personally, I have a very wide 
circle of acquaintances who are 
both polo- players and hunting- 
men, and as far as my experience 
goes, they are hunting-men first 
and polo-players after—in fact, I 
could not name one polo- player 
of repute, and I know most of 
them, who is not a keen hunting- 
man. The two sports call forth 
so much the same qualities, that 
they should not in the least de- 
gree be antagonistic. Indeed they 
should be to a certain extent aux- 
iliary ; for at the time of the year 
that one flourishes the other is 
dormant, and vice versd. It has 
also been argued that, on account 
of its expense, a man cannot both 
play polo and hunt, and that 
therefore, in order to hunt, he 
should give up polo. I would 


answer this argument by asking— 
In what country a man, who wishes 
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to take part in both sports, means 
to hunt, and where he means to 
play polo? If he has but a mod- 
erate income, and desires to hunt 
in the Shires and play polo at 
Hurlingham, why, he will not 
last long. On the other hand, if 
he is content to hunt with his 
county pack, and keep his couple 
of hunters and couple of ponies 
who will earn their corn as hacks 
or harness ponies in the winter, 
why, he will see a lot of fun and 
enjoy both sports. We cannot all 
be Leicestershire ‘‘ customers” or 
Hurlingham “ Peats,” and the ma- 
jority must be content to take a 
“back seat.” Yet, after all, the 
“back seat” is often very com- 
fortable, very enjoyable, if we 
seat ourselves in it as we should 
—particularly if we be but hum- 
ble individuals who have no repu- 
tation to keep up, and can enjoy our 
fun at our ease ; for, once attained, 
the “keeping up a reputation” is 
an onerous and weary task as often 
as not. No—polo and hunting 
should go hand in hand; and he 
who would detract from the merits 
of the most ancient game of which 
we have any record—for it dates 
back to 600 B.c.—I would only 
say, “Be tolerant, and do not 
brand it as either a dangerous or 
cruel pastime because a few incau- 
tious votaries have lost their lives 
at it, or because now and then a 
pony breaks down or gets a crack 
on his head or his legs.” 

In these days of luxury any 
sport that tends to take away our 
youth from enervating influences, 
that trains their physical powers, 
and makes them men, ought surely 
to be encouraged and fostered ; 
and those who have seen polo 
played as it should be played, and 
have mastered the scientific aspect 
of the pastime, will allow that few 
games are more apt to bring to 
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the front all those qualities which 
make the flower of our manhood 
what it ought to be. The mantle 
of Whyte-Melville has not yet 
fallen on any who, like him, could 
have done ample justice to the 
sport. Had the game been in his 
day what it is now, his magic pen 
and powerful rhetoric would have 
done much to dispel many of the 
illusions surrounding it, and we 
should have had, in all probability, 
a polo song that would have stirred 
the blood in the most lethargic 
temperament, and the “ Royal 
game” would have been clothed 
with a halo that, till some worthy 
scribe arises, now only looms in- 
distinctly in the future. 

Well indeed may those who 
have once taken part in a good 
game quote, with a slight altera- 
tion, those stirring lines of Camp- 
bell of Saddell — 
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‘* We have played a game together, 
We have ridden side by side ; 
It binds us to each other, 
Like a lover to his bride ;” 


—for once the keen delights of polo 
have been tasted, and the game 
played on a perfectly educated 
pony, the mad rivalry, the stirring 
gallop, the gaudia certaminis of a 
hustle, and all its other entrancing 
charms been experienced, the re- 
membrance will linger long, and 
the mere sight of a keen-fought 
match will be like the trumpet 
to an old war-horse, the horn 
and merry music of the pack 
to a worn-out hunter, and past 
triumphs will arise in the mind 
of the veteran poloist, who may 
well, as he recalls past days, 
exclaim, “Hee olim meminisse 
juvcabit /” 

J. Moray-Brown. 
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FROM BANNOCKBURN TO POITIERS, 


At a time when the efficiency of 
our army and the strength of our 
navy are being constantly called 
into question, and when battles 
are raging as to the wisdom or 
folly of short service in the ranks, 
and of converting our old men-of- 
war into floating forts, it is well 
to look back to the deeds done by 
our soldiers and sailors in bygone 
days, when, though their weapons 
were rude and their vessels cum- 
brous, they succeeded in making 
themselves masters of the world 
both on land and sea. A retro- 
spect of this kind is now most 
opportunely afforded us by the 
appearance of an edition of a 
quaint chronicle of the fourteenth 
century, in which are recorded the 
victories won by our arms during 
that eventful period. The author, 
one Geoffrey le Baker of Swin- 
brook, in Oxfordshire, tells us that 
he finished writing the second 
part of his ‘Chronicle at Osney, 
on Friday, the festival of St Mar- 
garet [20th July] 1347; and 
that the work was done at the 
request of Sir Thomas de la More.” 
The production of the larger and 
more important part was also 
doubtless due to the initiative of 
the same worthy knight, who him- 
self took a part in the politics of 
the time, and who may not improb- 
ably have contributed some pages 
to Baker’s Chronicle. 

Popular report, indeed, credited 
Sir Thomas with more than a 
share of the larger portion of the 
work, and proclaimed him its 
author, on the faith of which re- 
putation an extract from the 


chronicle was published towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, 
bearing the title of “ Vita et mors 
Secundi, 


Edwardi Gallice con- 


scripta a generosissimo  milite, 
Thoma de la Moore.” It happens, 
however, that the evidence on 
which this assumption was based 
proves exactly the opposite con- 
tention. The occurrence of the 
name of Sir Thomas More in the 
Chronicle is the only countenance 
given to it; but this appears in 
such a connection as pointedly to 
prove that he was not the author. 
In his description of the circum- 
stances relating to the abdication 
of Edward II. at Kenilworth, 
Baker apostrophises Sir Thomas in 
these words: “ Quorum comitivam 
adherens predicto Episcopo Win- 
toniensi, tu, generose miles, qui 
hec vidisti et in Gallico scripsisti, 
cujus ego sum talis qualis interpres, 
te dico, domine Thoma de la More, 
tua sapienti et inclita presencia 
decorasti.” As Mr Thompson 
points out in his admirable intro- 
duction to the Chronicle, this can 
mean nothing but that the author 
was indebted to Sir Thomas More 
for the detailed account of the 
melancholy scene at Kenilworth. 
Stowe, of whose ‘ Annales,’ as also 
of the ‘ Brute Chronicle,’ we shall 
make use in the following pages, 
says that the work was written 
originally in French by Sir Thomas 
More, and was at his “request 
translated and more orderlie 
penned in the Latine toong, by 
Walter (sic) Baker, alias Swin- 
borne, chanon of Osney, besides 
Oxford.” But whatever may have 
been the extent of the help given 
to Baker by Sir Thomas More, it 
is certain that in the Chronicle we 
reach the fountain-head of author- 
ity for the events of the period. 

It is always interesting to dis- 
cover the authorities for history. 
It is like tracing a river to its 
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source. It enables one to estimate 
how much of the lower course of 
the stream owes its volume to the 
fountain of truth, and how much 
to the affluents of misrepresenta- 
tion, party prejudice, and igno- 
rance. But more especially it is 
interesting when the authorities 
cover a period so full of important 
issues and national triumphs as 
that which includes the last years 
of Edward I., the reign of his de- 
generate son, and the first twenty- 
nine years of the reign of Edward 
III. A contemporary chronicle 
which contains the record of such 
events as the battle of Bannock- 
burn, the fall of Edward II. and 
his murder, the battle of Sluys, 
the march of Edward ITI. through 
the north of France and the battle 
of Crecy, the siege and capture of 
Calais, the Black Prince’s march 
from Bordeaux to Narbonne and 
the battle of Poitiers, besides a 
host of other political and social 
matters, must always claim the 
attention of those who take a pride 
in their nation’s difficulties and 


triumphs. 
Fortunately for future genera- 
tions Geoffrey le Baker was 


moved to write down as they oc- 
curred those events of his day 
which came to his knowledge ; and 
it is on his Chronicle that all the 
later histories of that period are 
based. Unlike, however, the 
river’s source of the above simile, 
this fountain-head is in many 
details infinitely fuller than the 
stream which has flowed from 
it; and supplemented as it is by 
Mr Thompson’s notes, which are 
everything that notes should be, 
it contains an endless variety of 
curious national traits and roman- 
tic incidents.1 
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It seems difficult to imagine 
that at an interval of time which 
might be covered by seven long 
lives the only two powers in the 
State were the king and the 
nobles ; that battles between con- 
tending armies were sometimes de- 
cided by single combat; that 
lepers were burnt alive; that 
bands of robbers met in troops 
like armies and overran the coun- 
try; that an annual tribute was 
paid to the Pope; and that the 
king was able at will to plunder 
and banish the Jews, and to ap- 
propriate so much of the money 
and plate of the monasteries and 
churches as suited his purpose. 
Yet such was the state of things 
when Geoffrey le Baker took up 
his pen, and when Edward I. sat 
on the throne as King of England 
and France and Lord of Ireland. 
At that time Scotland owed no 
allegiance to the English crown ; 
but on the contrary waged a per- 
petual war against her southern 
neighbour, mainly on account of 
the constant interference of the 
English king in the matter of the 
Scotch successions. Those were 
days when “ the good old rule ”— 


‘¢ That they should take who have the 
power, 
And they should keep who can ”— 


was in full force, and when candi- 
dature for the throne was deter- 
mined only by the armies which 
each competitor was able to bring 
into the field. Occasionally, how- 
ever, native support was insufli- 
cient to carry the day, and then 
recourse was had to the King of 
England, who was commonly not 
unwilling to lend his aid on condi- 
tion that his candidate should at 
all times pay deferential heed to 





1 Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke. Edited, with Notes, by Edward 
Maunde Thompson, D.C.L., Principal Librarian of the British Museum. Oxford : 


At the Clarendon Press. 
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his advice. In the latter days 
of Edward I. the country went 
through a prolonged crisis of dis- 
puted succession. Wallace had 
been cruelly executed on Tower 
Hill, and Bruce was intriguing to 
succeed him. Leagued with Bruce 
was a certain nobleman, John 
Comyn by name, who, however, 
in a moment of faint-heartedness 
revealed the conspiracy to Edward, 
at whose Court Bruce was then 
staying. As is common in such 
cases, the person most interested 
knows least of that which con- 
cerns him nearest, and it was not 
until a friendly English courtier 
sent Bruce a pair of gilt spurs 
and a purse of gold that he was 
aware that danger was hanging 
over him. Taking the hint he 
fled, and meeting with the treach- 
erous Comyn in the cloisters of 
Greyfriars, Dumfries, he ran him 
through the body. When he came 
forth, his friends saw that some- 
thing was amiss. “I doubt,” said 
Bruce, “ that I have slain the Red 
Comyn.” Thereon one of his fol- 
lowers named Kirkpatrick, who 
would have no doubts about such 
a matter, said, “I mak sikar”— 
I make secure—and stabbed the 
dying man to the heart. From 
that day, as it is said, “I mak 
sikar” has been the motto of the 
Kirkpatricks. 

The news of this murder, coupled 
with the escape of Bruce, roused 
the anger of Edward, who, with 
all the warlike impetuosity of his 
nature, at once made preparations 
to avenge the death of his ally 
and the flight of his foe. Before, 
however, he took the field, as it 
proved for the last time, he held 
high court in Westminster Abbey, 
which was even then growing old 
and hoary, when, with much pomp 
and ceremony, he knighted his son 
Edward, and invested him with the 
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Duchy of Aquitaine. At the con- 
clusion of the investiture there fol- 
lowed one of those quaint cere- 
monies which carry us back into 
the classical ages. Two swans, 
covered with a net of gold, were 
lifted on high before the king, who 
vowed a vow, “Deo cceli et cygnis,” 
that he would punish the perfidy of 
the Scots ; and he further laid this 
burden on his son, that if he should 
die before he accomplished his re- 
venge, the prince should carry his 
bones at the head of an invading 
army across the Tweed. There was 
something almost prophetic in his 
desire to provide for a posthumous 
campaign ; and when, in the follow- 
ing year, he was called to his ac- 
count, his son strove so far as in 
him lay to carry out his instruc- 
tions. But the late king’s mantle 
was as a giant’s robe to Edward 
II., in whose character persistency 
had no place. He was everything 
by turns, and the mere tool of his 
favourites. Even before his father’s 
death his devotion to Peter Gave- 
ston had proved to be so mischiev- 
ous that the favourite had been 
banished from the kingdom. But 
no sooner did he succeed to the 
throne than Gaveston was recalled, 
and thenceforward enjoyed the 
favour of his patron in an even 
greater degree than formerly. It 
is difficult to understand the bond 
which bound the king to his 
favourite’s chariot-wheels. For 
there was nothing in Gaveston’s 
character to inspire admiration, 
beyond his skill as a soldier and 
the ready tongue which distin- 
guished him. Like most weak- 
minded men, he was completely 
demoralised by the great and 
sudden prosperity which he en- 
joyed, and assumed prerogatives 
which attached by right only to 
the king. Though created Earl of 


Cornwall and guardian of the king- 
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dom during the king’s absence, he 
met with nothing but disdain from 
the nobles, who resented the airs 
he assumed, and were indignant at 
the contemptuous gibes he uttered 
at their expense. Lord Chester- 
field, in one of his letters, says 
that a man will forgive being 
charged with a crime, but will 
never forgive being accused of a 
folly ; and in this spirit the nick- 
names which Gaveston gave to 
some of the more prominent nobles 
created more offence than all the 
dignities which he assumed. The 
Earl of Warwick he named “the 
black dog of Ardene,” and the 
grim remark of the earl when he 
was told of the appellation showed 
how deeply he was offended by it, 
“Si vocet me cavem, pro certo 
ego mordebo eum, quando videbo 
tempus meum.” Another epithet 
which he applied to the Earl of 
Lancaster has been curiously 
misunderstood. He called him 
‘ Vielers, porceo quil est greles et 
de bel entaille.’ Misunderstand- 
ing the first two words of this 
sentence, Lingard and those who 
have followed him have asserted 
that Lancaster was nicknamed 
“Old Hog,” whereas Gaveston had 
in truth gibbeted him as a “ Fid- 
dler, because he was slim and tall.” 

So bitter was the resentment 
aroused against the favourite that 
thrice was the king obliged to 
banish him from the kingdom, and 
as often with fatal folly he recalled 
him. After his last return, the 
nobles, feeling that negotiations 
on the subject were futile, took 
up arms to rid the country of his 
presence. At the news of the ris- 
ing, Gaveston fled to the Castle of 
Scarborough, in which for some 
days he stood a siege. Hunger at 
length made a capitulation neces- 
sary, and Gaveston surrendered 
himself to the Earl of Pembroke, 
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from whose custody he managed 
to escape. “The black dog of 
Ardene,” who followed up his 
trail, however, again secured him 
and bore him a prisoner to War- 
wick Castle. By tacit consent he 
was afterwards handed over to the 
‘‘ Fiddler,” who carried him to 
Blacklow Hill, which lies about a 
mile north of Warwick, and there 
beheaded him. For two years the 
body of the luckless Peter re- 
mained unburied at Oxford await- 
ing the revenge which the king 
proposed to take for the murder. 
But, like so many of the king’s 
projects, this one was finally 
abandoned, and the body was 
buried at Langley. 

While these matters were caus- 
ing division between Edward and 
his nobles, Bruce, who was ever on 
the watch to gain an advantage 
over his hereditary foes, took the 
field against the English garrison 
in Scotland. Left without sup- 
ports, for Edward’s energies were 
entirely consumed in fighting the 
battle of his favourite, the prin- 
cipal strongholds were taken one 
by one. St John’s town (Perth), 
Dumfries, Roxburgh Castle, and 
Edinburgh passed from English 
into Scottish keeping. Not con- 
tent with these triumphs, the 
Scottish king marched his troops 
over the Border and laid waste the 
northern marches. Now that Gav- 
eston was dead and buried, this in- 
road roused the sleeping patriotism 
of Edward, who with a motley army 
of English, Gascons, Flemings, and 
Irish crossed the frontier and 
marched to the relief of Stirling 
Castle, which had already capitu- 
lated to Edward Bruce, and was 
by treaty to be yielded, if not 
relieved within a certain time. 
Recognising that this place would 
be the objective point of Edward’s 
march, Bruce took up a strong 
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position before it, having the 
Bannock burn in front, a hill on 
his right flank, and a morass on 
his left. Here, with all the relig- 
ious fervour which belongs to the 
Scottish nature, his men prepared 
for the battle with fasting and 
prayer. The English camp, on 
the contrary, was the scene of the 
wildest debauchery. Never had 
a campaign been conducted with 
such tender regard for the com- 
forts and luxuries of the soldiers. 
The tents were filled with vessels 
of gold and silver, and the commis- 
sariat waggons groaned under the 
weight of the wines and viands 
provided for the army. Yielding 
to the temptation thus thrown in 
their way, the officers and men 
gave themselves up to feasting and 
revelling. On the night before the 
battle, ‘‘ Vidissesgentem Anglorum, 
non angelorum, more vivencium set 
vino madencium, crapulam eruc- 
tancium, ‘ Wassayl’ et ‘ Drinkhail’ 
plus solito intonancium ; econtra 
Scotos silentes sanctam vigiliam 
ieiunio celebrantes, et amore patrie 
libertatis licet iniusto, tamen acri 
et in mortem parato estuantes.” 
After a night spent in such 
rioting, it was not likely that the 
English troops would be in a con- 
dition to exercise due precaution 
in the attack. Their first line 
consisted of “light horsemen and 
heavie coursers ”; their second of 
archers and footmen ; and in the 
third was “the king and his 
bischoppes and other religious.” 
With reckless indifference the 
cavalry advanced against the Scot- 
tish position, which was protected 
by a series of pits, three feet deep, 
which were lightly covered over 
with twigs and leaves. Into these 
theadvancing horsemen floundered, 
and fell easy victims to the Scot- 
tish swordsmen. Seeing the over- 


throw of their countrymen, the 
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archers attempted to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day, but all in 
vain. The Scottish cavalry charged 
into the broken ranks of horse and 
foot and completed their discom- 
fiture. Throwing down their arms, 
the English fled in all directions, 
leaving the Scots masters of the 
field, and possessors of spoil such 
as had never before been gathered 
together on a battle-field in Scot- 
land. The broken ranks of the 
English were followed by the re- 
morseless enemy as far as Berwick, 
and Edward only escaped capture 
by taking temporary refuge in 
Dunbar. 

In the preceding year Edward 
had, by the advice of his bishops, 
appointed Hugh Despenser cham- 
berlain in the room of Gaveston. 
A peculiar fatality attended this 
office under the second Edward ; 
and Hugh Despenser, who, when 
he began his duties, enjoyed any- 
thing but the royal favour, quickly 
gained over his weak and irreso- 
lute master an influence which ex- 
ceeded that exercised by Gaveston. 
Even his nobles were not allowed 
to see the king except in the pres- 
ence of the chamberlain, who often 
took upon himself to make answer 
to them, ignoring the presence of 
his master. With the memory of 
the mischief wrought by his pre- 
decessor fresh in their minds, the 
nobles grew restive under this new 
usurpation, and the vial of their 
wrath was filled to the brim by a 
piece of land jobbery, by which, 
under the direction of the king, 
Hugh Despenser became possessed 
of an estate in Wales, which was 
claimed in portions by the Earl of 
Hereford, Roger Mortimer, and 
others. In those days land was 
as dear to an English noble as it 
now is to an Irish peasant, and to 
be wounded on this very tender 
point by a man whom they re- 
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garded as an intriguing upstart, 
was more than the forbearance of 
the barons was capable of enduring. 

At that time there was only one 
way of showing political disap- 
proval, and that was by taking up 
arms. This course the barons 
adopted, and only allowed the 
edge of their wrath to be blunted 
when the Despensers, both father 
and son, were sent into banish- 
ment. But though less active, the 
malcontents maintained for a time 
an attitude of watchful hostility, 
until some of their number, losing 
heart, yielded their submission. 
To the majority a free pardon was 
given; but Roger Mortimer, as 
a ringleader of the disaffected, 
was sent for safe keeping to the 
Tower of London. There he re- 
mained for a year, until learning 
that he “shulde ben drawe and 
hongede at Londone in the morne 
after seint Laurence day,” he de- 
termined to make an attempt to 
escape. In furtherance of this 
object, he invited the officers of 
the Tower to a supper, “and when 
thei shulde take there leve of him, 
a squyer that men callede Stephin, 
that was ful pryve with the for- 
saide Roger, thurgh hire counsel 
gaf them all suche a drinke that 
the leste of them slepte ii dayes 
and ii nightes.” With the ground 
so effectually cleared by Stephin’s 
“drinke,” flight was easy, “and 
in the mene tyme he skapede awaye 
by water” to France. Once again, 
at no distant date, he was destined 
to find himself within the precincts 
of the Tower, and on that occasion 
no friendly Stephin saved him from 
being “drawne to the Elmes, and 
there hanged on the common gal- 
lowes,” 

But no sooner was peace restored 
between the king and the barons, 
than the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the prelates of the pro- 
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vince pronounced the sentence of 
banishment on the Despensers to 
be illegal, and advised the king 
that the exiles should be restored 
to their former positions. Never 
was evil advice more inopportunely 
rendered. War was immediately 
declared by the barons against the 
king, and the nation was once 
again plunged into civil contests. 
Nothing is more noticeable in the 
history of this period than the 
mischievous interference of the 
bishops and clergy in non-ecclesi- 
astical affairs, unless it be the 
constant failure which attended 
their efforts, and the consequent 
discredit which they brought upon 
their order. This is a lesson 
which might with advantage be 
taken to heart at a time like the 
present, when, among the more 
sacerdotally minded clergy, a 
strong inclination is manifested 
to interfere in political issues, to 
meddle with legislation, and to 
pronounce ex cathedra judgments 
on social matters. During the 
new outbreak which followed on 
the release of the Despensers, a 
violent spirit of opposition sprang 
up against these blind leaders of 
the blind, who were accused of 
being the authors of all the evils 
which were afflicting the land, and 
more than one bishop lost his 
head at the hands of the justly in- 
furiated mob. In these troublous 
times Queen Isabella, whose sym- 
pathies were certainly not with the 
king, undertook a diplomatic mis- 
sion to France, which was destined 
to be of momentous consequence 
to the realm. At the Court of her 
brother Philip, to whom she was 
accredited, were collected a num- 
ber of the disaffected barons, who, 
rather than submit to the insolence 
of the Despensers and the sway of 
the clergy, had betaken themselves 
into voluntary exile. Among 
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these was Roger Mortimer, a man 
who was conspicuous for his court- 
ly bearing, graceful figure, and 
insinuating speech. This man 
quickly attracted the notice of 
the queen, who chose him as_ her 
adviser, and even went the length 
of accepting him as her lover. 
The political bond of hatred to- 
wards the Despensers which united 
the queen and Mortimer with all 
ranks of the English people, served 
to obliterate the recollection of the 
relations of the guilty pair, and 
the desire to rid the country of a 
tyranny which was fast becoming 
unendurable was powerful enough 
to dissipate all sense of loyalty on 
the part of the people towards 
their sovereign, and all conscious- 
ness of the natural feeling which 
should have existed between the 
queen and the husband whom 
she had so cruelly wronged. By 
secret communications a plan of 
invasion was arranged by which 
the queen was to land with a force 
of Hainaulters, and was to be 
met by as large an army as could 
be raised in the country. Every- 
thing turned out level with the 
wish of the conspirators. The 
queen on her landing was met by 
those “ Baal sacredotes,” the Bish- 
ops of Lincoln, Hereford, and 
others, and with their assistance 
at once marched against the royal 
forces. Without a check she ad- 
vanced as far as Oxford, attended 
by her faithful bishops, one of 
whom, he of Hereford, took the 
opportunity of her presence to 
make “a public sermon touching 
the queenes coming, and cause of 
the army, taking for his theame, 
‘My head grieveth me,’ which 
authoritie he brought to such a 
question, that a vaine and slouth- 
full head ought necessarily to bee 
taken awaie from the administra- 
tion of a kingdome.” 
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Though, when subsequently on 
his trial as a traitor, the bishop 
denied having intended any refer- 
ence to the king, it was generally 
felt at the time, and was so in- 
terpreted by the light of subse- 
quent events, that the sermon was 
designed to indicate the policy 
which was to be pursued towards 
the luckless Edward. With Hugh 
Despenser and a few other fol- 
lowers, that unhappy king fled 
before the enemies of his own 
household to the western counties, 
hoping to be able to escape to 
Ireland. But the wind being 
contrary, he was obliged to conceal 
himself in Wales, where he was 
captured and carried a prisoner to 
Kenilworth. There he was per- 
suaded by the Bishops of Winches- 
ter and Hereford to resign his 
throne to his son, on condition 
that he should be treated with all 
dignity and honour. But, like 
King Lear, he found that he had 
no sooner resigned his crown than 
all authority and honour were 
taken from him. At the instiga- 
tion of that “cruell woman the 
queen” he was removed from the 
custody of the Earl of Lancaster 
into that of Thomas of Gurney 
and John Maltravers, who had 
orders to take him to Berkeley 
Castle, and do with him as they 
listed. 

“ Eduardum  occidere _ nolite 
timere bonum est,” wrote the 
Bishop of Hereford of him, in 
imitation of the ambiguous an- 
swer of an ancient oracle. His 
jailers were men who were quite 
ready to take such a hint. With 
wanton brutality they made him 
ride bareheaded on his journey 
westward, and offered him every 
kind of insult. ‘ When he would 
sleepe, they would not suffer him ; 
neither when hee was hungry 
would they give him such meate 
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as he desired, but such as he 
loathed.” Being fearful that he 
might be recognised on the road, 
and might excite the compassion 
of the people, they shaved off his 
beard, using “cold water taken 
out of the ditch ” for the purpose ; 
and on arriving at the castle they 
lodged him in the most insanitary 
and inconvenient chamber, hoping, 
no doubt, to kill him by ill usage. 
But finding this method too slow 
for their purpose, they, on the 
night of the 22d September, “ came 
rushing in upon him sodainelie, as 
he laie in his bed, with great and 
heavy featherbeds, beeing in weight 
as much as 15 strong men coulde 
beare, wherewith they oppressed 
and strangled him by smothering. 
Into whom also they thrust a 
plummers sodring yron, being 
made red hot.” 

About this time death was 
busy with the princes of Western 
. Europe. Charles de Valois, the 
uncle of the French king, forfeited 
his life by conspiring against his 
nephew, and, according to Geoffrey 
le Baker’s account, suffered the 
penalty of his crimes by being 
chilled to death in a cold bath, his 
royal rank saving him from the 
shame of a public execution. The 
following year Charles IV. of 
France died, and in 1329 Robert 
Bruce, King of Scotland, fell a 
victim to leprosy, a disease which 
had long afflicted him. The death 
of Bruce and the succession of his 
youthful son David were seized 
upon by Edward’s advisers as 
affording an opportunity for draw- 
ing closer the alliance of the two 
kingdoms. In those days it was 
a common custom for royal chil- 
dren to be married when still 
infants; and the fact, therefore, 
that David was only five years old, 
and Joan of the Tower, Edward’s 
sister, was but seven, was not con- 
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sidered in any way an impediment 
to the marriage of the young 
people. The advisers of David 
received the proposal with ap- 
proval, and the children were 
married with becoming pomp at 
Berwick. At the crisis of the 
ceremony the child David was 
lifted up above the altar, and was 
nicknamed “ drite (dirt) on auter” 
ever afterwards. Neither the 
marriage nor the treaty which 
accompanied it were popular in 
England, and the article by which 
Edward agreed to restore the 
Stone of Scone roused so general 
an opposition that it was never 
carried out. 

Possibly one reason why the 
alliance was so distasteful to the 
English was that it was chiefly 
promoted by Roger Mortimer, 
Queen Isabella, and the Bishop 
of Hereford. In all, however, but 
the favour of the people, Roger 
Mortimer increased mightily. Not 
only was he supreme in the coun- 
sels of the queen, but even the 
king appeared, at all events out- 
wardly, to be favourably disposed 
towards him. He was present at 
the marriage of two of his daugh- 
ters, and he treated him at all 
times with consideration. But it 
is obvious that at this time Mor- 
timer, not satisfied with the un- 
wonted power he possessed, was 
scheming for the reversion of the 
throne in case of the death of the 
king without a direct heir. In 
such a conjuncture the existence 
of the Earl of Kent, the king’s 
uncle, might very possibly have 
proved to be a stumbling-block in 
his way, and he therefore set about 
to remove him from his path. 

Throughout history there have 
constantly occurred instances of 
the reported survival of kings and 
others whose deaths have been in 
any way surrounded with mys- 
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tery ; and about this time there 
arose rumours that Edward II. 
was still alive and concealed in 
Corfe Castle. At Mortimer’s in- 
stigation a circumstantial report 
to this effect reached the ears of 
the Earl of Kent, who, being de- 
sirous of solving the matter, de- 
spatched a messenger to Corfe 
Castle to make inquiries. On re- 
ceiving a full confirmation of the 
report from his emissary, the earl 
went himself to the castle, and 
was definitely told by the gover- 
nor, Sir John Daverill, that Ed- 
ward was alive and under his 
keeping. Upon which the earl 
handed to the governor a letter 
addressed to the king, in which 
the writer professed the unabated 
loyalty of himself and his friends, 
and proposed that an attempt 
should be made to restore him. 
This was exactly what Mortimer 
had schemed for, and Daverill 
lost no time in placing the in- 
criminating letter in the hands of 
his patron. With equal speed 
Mortimer carried it to the queen. 
* «Now certis, Sir Roger,’ quoth 
the quene, ‘hath Edmonde done 
so? By my fader soule,’ quoth 
she, ‘I wol bene therof avengede, 
if that God graunte me my life, 
and that inashortetyme.’” And 
she was as good as her word. She 
at once impeached Kent before 
the king at Winchester. She was, 
however, by no means anxious 
that the king should have an op- 
portunity of hearing the earl’s 
story from his own lips, and in- 
duced him, therefore, to send the 
earl at once “bifore Robert of 
Hamond that was coroner of the 
kynges householde ; and he asso- 
cied unto him Sir Roger the Mor- 
tymer.” Before such a tribunal 


the case could have only one issue. 
Death by beheading was 
nounced upon the prisoner. 


pro- 
And 
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because the queen’s command was 
urgent, he was taken at once out- 
side the castle of Winchester, 
according to the ‘ Brute Chronicle,’ 
“and ther they made a yonge 
fermer smyten of his _hevede, 
for none other man durste hit 
done. And so deyde he ther, 
allas! the tyme that is to seyn, 
the x day of Octobre, the thirde 
yeer of Kyng Edwardus regne. 
And when the kyng wiste therof, 
he was wonder sory and lete en- 
tere him atte the frere minores 
atte Wynchestre.” 

After the death of the Earl of 
Kent, Mortimer’s pride rose with 
his fortunes until he “ was in such 
glory and honour that it was with- 
out all comparison. .. . A greater 
route of men waited at his heeles 
than on the king’s person; he 
wuld suffer the king to rise to 
him, and wuld walke with the 
king equally, step by step and 
cheeke by cheeke, never preferring 
the king, but wuld go formoste, 
himselfe with his officers.” But 
he had reached his zenith. His 
evident desire to “usurpe the 
regall majestie” aroused the dis- 
pleasure of the king, who had 
long concealed his resentment. 
Mortimer, however, relying on the 
support of Queen Isabella, and the 
troops which he always kept about 
him at Nottingham Castle, scoffed 
at danger, and disregarded the cold 
demeanour of the king. But so 
well known was it that those who 
were his enemies were more than 
those who were with him, that the 
governor of Nottingham Castle 
had orders to take to the queen 
“the keyes of the gates of the cas- 
tel of Notyngham, so that no man 
might come nother in ne oute by 
nyght, but thurgh the commande- 
ment of the Mortymer.” But even 
this precaution failed to avert the 
coming danger. The governor, 
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when sounded on the subject of 
arresting the queen’s favourite, 
though unable, for the reason al- 
ready given, to open the gates to 
the king’s friends, added, “ But I 
knowe an alee that stretcheth oute 
of the warde under erthe into the 
castel, . . . whiche alee dame Isa- 
bel the quene, ne none of hire 
men, ne the Mortymer, ne none 
of his company, knowith hit 
nought.” Up this “alee” he led 
the king and his men, who seized 
Mortimer in a room adjoining the 
queen’s chamber, With scant 
ceremony, and in spite of the 
queen’s entreaty, “ Beal fitz, beal 
fitz, eiez pitie de gentil Mortymer,” 
they carried him to London and 
lodged him once again in the 
Tower. On him a more august 
tribunal sat than had sat on the 
Earl of Kent. The king and all 
the “grete lordes of Engelonde” 
assembled at Westminster to act 
as his judges; and for fear of the 
“perel that myght falle to the 
reaume” if he were allowed to 
live, they with one consent con- 
demned him to die. On the 
29th of November 1330, he ex- 
piated his crimes at the Elms, 
afterwards known as Tyburn, by 
being there hung, drawn, and 
quartered. 

No sooner was this domestic 
danger successfully overcome than 
Philip of France stirred again the 
ancient enmity which had existed 
between the two kingdoms, and 
made descents on the southern 
coast of England. 


“On the fourth of October fiftie 
gallies, well manned and furnished, 
came to South-hampton about nine 
of the clocke, and sacked the towne, 
the townsmen running away for 
feare. By the break of the next day 
they which fled, by helpe of the 
countrey thereabout, came against 
the pyrats and fought with them, in 
the which skirmish was slaine to the 
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number of three hundred pyrates, to- 
gither with their captaine, a young 
souldiour, the King of Sicil’s sonne. 
To this young man the French king 
had given whatsoever he got in the 
Mentone of England. But he being 
beaten downe by a certaine man of 
the countrey, cryed ‘ Rancon !’ not- 
withstanding, the husbandman laid 
him on with his clubbe, till he had 
slaine him, speaking these words : 
‘Yea (quoth he) I know well enough 
thou art a Francon, and therefore 
shalt thou dye,’ for he understood not 
his speech, neither had he any skill 
to take gentlemen prisoners and to 
keepe them for ransome.” 

In like manner the fleet harried 
the whole coast from Harwich to 
Plymouth. News of these out- 
rages reached Edward when in 
Brabant, and he determined to 
exact vengeance by laying waste 
the neighbouring districts of 
France. “The kingdome of 
France,” said a certain French car- 
dinal, who took upon himself 
to advise him, “is compassed 
about with a threede of silke, 
which cannot bee broken by all 
the strength of the kingdome of 
England.” This boast was speed- 
ily to be falsified. “With ban- 
ner displaied and twelve thous- 
and men of armes,” Edward rode 
across the frontier and put the 
whole country of Cambray, Tour- 
nay, Vermoden, and Landenew to 
the sword and flame. ‘Sir, doth 
not this silken threede, wherewith 
Fraunce is compassed, seeme to 
you to be broken?” said Geffrey, 
Lord Scrope, to the gasconading 
cardinal as he showed him the 
whole country in a blaze. The 
invasion brought the French king 
into the field, who sent a challenge 
to Edward to meet in battle on a 
given day. Nothing loath, Ed- 
ward accepted the challenge and 
prepared for the contest; but 
when the appointed morning 
broke, the French army had dis- 
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appeared with the dew, leaving 
Edward in possession of the chosen 
ground. For this hasty retreat, 
Philip found it necessary to put 
forward four reasons. “It was a 
Friday.” “ His army had marched 
five leagues.” ‘His troops had 
neither eaten nor drunk the whole 
day.” “The English were so 
posted as to make it difficult to 
get at them.” To these lame and 
impotent excuses the King of 
Naples added yet another plea, 
“The stars were unpropitious.” 
Flushed with his bloodless vic- 
tory, and at the instigation of the 
Flemings, Edward revoked the 
former homage which he had paid 
to the French crown as Duke of 
Guienne, and assumed the title 
of King of France, to which dig- 
nity he had always laid claim 
through his mother Isabella, the 
daughter of Philip the Fair. This 
assumption was not likely to miti- 
gate the hostility of the French, 
who had also been wounded in 
their military pride by the retreat 
of their king before the English 
hosts, and they at once prepared 
a fleet which was to prevent 
Edward, who had returned to 
England, from rejoining his allies 
in Flanders. Sluys was the port 
chosen for the assembly of the 
combined Spanish and French 
fleets; and on the Feast of St 
John the Baptist the English 
ships were seen sailing down from 
the west on the combined navies. 
When in full sight of the enemy, 
the English fleet went about and 
stood away to the north-west, so 
as to get the advantage of both 
wind and sun for the attack. 
“ Post horam nonam,” says Baker, 
“quando habuit ventum et solem 
a tergo et impetum fluminis 


secum,” the English ships closed 
with the French and Spanish 
Historians have gene- 


navies. 
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rally understood “ horam nonam” 
to mean nine o'clock; but it is 
obvious that as the English ships 
came from the westward, the sun 
could not have been at their backs 
at nine o'clock in the morning, 
and Mr Thompson’s suggestion 
that the words mean noon is 
therefore doubtless correct. The 
tide at Sluys was high on the day 
of the battle at 11.23 a.m., and 
the expression used by Edward in 
a letter to his son, describing the 
engagement as having begun “ bien 
apres houre de nonne a la tyde,” 
confirms Mr Thompson’s reading. 

At the onset “the whole fleete 
gave a terrible shoute, and a showre 
of arrows out of long wooden 
bowes so powred down on the 
Frenchmen that thousands were 
slaine in that meeting. At length 
they closed and came to hand 
blowes with pikes, polaxes, and 
swordes; and some threw stones 
from the toppes of shippes, where- 
with many were brained.” The 
battle lasted until evening, when 
darkness and fatigue put an end 
to the fighting. The discomfiture 
of the French was complete. Two 
hundred and thirty ships were 
taken, and 25,000 Frenchmen were 
slain or drowned. So crushing 
was the defeat that the French 
Ministers were afraid to acquaint 
Philip with the disaster, and it was 
left to the Court jester to be the 
bearer of the evil tidings. “A 
battle has been fought, and the 
English have proved themselves 
cowards,” said the buffoon. “In 
what way?” asked the king. ‘They 
had not the courage,” answered the 
fool, “to leap into the sea like the 
French and Normans.” 

Crowned with laurels, Edward 
went on a pilgrimage to the church 
of Aardenburg to return thanks for 
his victory, and then once more 
took the field. In the true spirit 
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of the time, he proposed to Philip 
that they should submit their quar- 
rel to the arbitrament of single 
combat. But Philip, who seemed 
neither to like to risk his army 
nor his own person, declined the 
challenge, and Edward returned 
to England after an exceptionally 
stormy passage. In the words of 
the ‘ Brute Chronicle’ :— 


“In the hye see come the moost 
mysshapyn stormys and tempestes ; 
thondres and lyghttynyngesfell uppon 
hym in the see, in so moche that it 
was said that it was done, made, and 
araysed throgh evelle spretes, and 
made by sorcerye and nigramancye 
of thaim of Fraunce. Wherfore the 
kynges hert was full of sorowe 
and anguysshe, waylyng, and sykeyng, 
and said to our lady on this wyse, 
kneleyng uppon hys kneis : ‘O blessed 
lady, saynt Marie, what is the cause 
that ever more in my going in to 
Fraunce alle maner thinges fallen to 
me joyfull and lykyng and glad- 
some ; and now I wold have thaim, 
T may not, but whene I turne in to 
Englond warde alle my thinges fallen 
unprofiteable and harmefull unto me ? 
Bot, dere lady, now mercye.’” 


Fortunately his prayer was heard, 
and he lived to land on English 
shores, and once more to prepare 
a fresh force with which again to 
cross the Channel. At first it ap- 
peared as though this new cam- 
paign would prove as futile as the 
former one. The two armies con- 
stantly approached one another, 
but never met. As Edward ad- 
vanced, Philip retreated ; and even 
the destruction of the suburbs of 
Paris by the English failed to en- 
tice the French into the field. 
Philip’s Fabian policy was obvi- 
ously a wise one. While Edward 
was advancing further and further 
from his supports, with gradually 
diminishing numbers, the French 
king was collecting and multiply- 
~ ing his forces with the intention 
of crushing with one blow his 
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adventurous enemy. When, how- 
ever, week after week had passed 
away and Philip still refused battle, 
the danger of the isolated position 
of the English army became pain- 
fully apparent, and Edward deter- 
mined to withdraw northwards. 
But just as an animal retreats 
when a beast he fears faces him, 
and follows at his heels the in- 
stant he turns his back, so the 
French were no sooner aware that 
the English were retiring than 
they marched in pursuit. 

It was now Edward’s turn to 
avoid battle, and with all possible 
expedition he moved towards the 
river Somme. But on arriving at 
the southern bank he found all the 
bridges either destroyed or guarded, 
and the fords strongly fortified 
against him. His position was 
now one of imminent peril. In his 
rear were the advancing forces of 
Philip, numbering 100,000 men, 
and in front was the broad stream 
of the Somme, which was unguard- 
ed only where it was supposed to 
be impassable. It so chanced, 
however, that a peasant named 
Gobin Agace offered for a reward 
to show the king a place in the 
estuary of the river where, at low 
tide, a crossing might be effected. 
Thither the king went, but was 
disappointed to find a considerable 
force in occupation of the north- 
ern shore. This was one of those 
occasions when the only choice 
lies between evils. To have hesi- 
tated would have been to have 
been lost, and Edward determined 
to run the lesser risk of forcing a 
passage. At the head of his troops 
he plunged into the water, and, 
after a desperate encounter in the 
stream, which was afterwards main- 
tained on the northern bank, he de- 
feated the enemy, and brought his 
army across in safety. When told 
of this defeat, Philip uttered the ex- 
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clamation, the latest echo of which 
has scarcely died out from our ears, 
“We are betrayed.” With a cer- 
tain resemblance in the later de- 
tails, which justified the old histo- 
rians in likening Edward’s crossing 
of the Somme to the passage of the 
children of Israel over the Red 
Sea, no sooner had the feet of the 
last English soldier touched the 
northern shore than the vanguard 
of Philip’s army appeared on the 
southern bank. The tide also, 
which had ebbed when Edward 
fought his way through the stream, 
was then flowing to the flood, and 
Philip, unable to wade through, 
was compelled to return to the 
bridge at Abbeville. 

Meanwhile Edward continued 
his advance, and on the 24th 
August 1346, he took up a posi- 
tion “sub foresta de Cressy.” On 
the morning of the 26th the van 
of the French army appeared in 
sight, wayworn and weary. The 
English, on the contrary, had been 
refreshed by rest, and were occu- 
pying a vantage-ground in the 
raised open field. There the army 
stood divided into three divisions, 
the centre commanded by the Black 
Prince, the left by the Earls of 
Arundel and Northampton, and 
the right by the king. The French 
advanced to the attack in some 
confusion, which was increased by 
the hasty retreat of the advance- 
guard, consisting of Genoese bow- 
men. The flight of these merce- 
naries threw the rear ranks into 
temporary disorder; but recovering 
their formation, they directed their 
main attack on the central division. 
For a time this part of the English 
position was in considerable danger, 
and the Black Prince at one junc- 
ture found it necessary to apply to 
his father for succour. A detach- 


ment of knights supplied the re- 
quired help, and after many hours’ 
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desperate fighting the French were 
completely routed. Horse and 
foot fled in the wildest confusion, 
and the English were left masters 
of the field. It is said that for 
the first time in European history 
cannons were used in this battle, 
and that the victory of the Eng- 
lish was partly to be attributed 
to the employment of these wea- 
pons. But even the skies fought 
in their favour. At the outset of 
the battle a sudden storm of rain 
raged over the field, rendering the 
bowstrings of the Genoese useless, 
while the covered bows of the Eng- 
lish escaped all injury. Against 
these influences even the sacred 
oriflamme, which, since its first use 
as a national banner in 1119, had 
invariably turned back the adverse 
tide of war, fluttered in vain over 
the French hosts. Philip fled with 
his discomfited soldiers, but not all 
those who fought under his banners 
were so careful of their safety. 
When the blind King of Bohemia 
was told that all was lost, he 
ordered two squires to fasten their 
bridles to his own, and to lead him 
into the thickest of the fight. 
Loyally they obeyed his commands, 
and the three fell dead fighting 
fiercely. After several vicissitudes, 
the body of the gallant king found 
its way into a private museum at 
Treves, from which degraded posi- 
tion it was rescued by the King of 
Prussia in 1872, and deposited at 
Castel, near Saarburg, where it 
now lies. 

From the victorious field of 
Crecy, Edward advanced to the 
siege of Calais. The town was 
far too strong to be taken by 
assault, and the more wearisome 
measure of starving out the garri- 
son had to be resorted to. So 
long as endurance was possible, 
the commandant held out ; but the 
time came when he was compelled 
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to yield, and even to accept the 
condition, which has been pre- 
sented on thousands of canvases, 
that six of the principal burgesses 
should come to Edward’s camp 
carrying the keys of the city in 
their hands, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, and with ropes about their 
necks. 

Never probably in the history 
of England has there been two 
years more laden with victories in 
the field than 1346 and 1347. A 
triumphantly successful campaign 
in France, ending in the victory of 
Crecy and the capture of Calais ; 
repeated victories over the Scots, 
and the leading away into cap- 
tivity of David, King of Scotland, 
and Charles de Blois, besides a 
host of other notable prisoners, 
represent achievements which can 
rarely have been equalled in so 
short a space of time. But, as 
though to check the national pride, 
a dire misfortune was destined to 
overtake the country. 

The Plague, which had its origin 
“amongst the East Indians and 
Tartarians,” advanced over Europe 
in 1347 and 1348, and finally 
reached our shores in the spring 
of the last-named year. Though 
it travelled slowly through the 
country, it counted its victims by 
thousands, and according to the 
best authorities from one-third to 
one-half of the population of the 
country perished. Three Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury died plague- 
stricken in one year, and under 
the site of the present Charter- 
house 50,000 victims of the pesti- 
lence were buried. 

But neither this awful visitation 
nor the campaign of 1347 put an 
end to the strife between the two 
nations, and though the war was 
carried on with varying success, 
the balance of advantage was be- 
yond question on the side of the 
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English. The strong castle of 
Guignes, among other fortresses, 
passed to the English crown ina 
way which reads like a chapter of 
a romance. An English prisoner 
who was employed in repairing 
the walls, ‘‘cujusdam lotricis fedis 
amplexibus associatus,” learned 
from this Rahab that “from the 
bottome of the (city) ditch, there 
was a wall made of two foote 
broade, stretching from the ram- 
piers to the brimme of the ditch 
within forth, so that, being covered 
with water, it could not be seen, 
but not so drowned but that a 
man going aloft thereon should 
not be wet past the knees, it 
being made for the use of fishers.” 
Under cover of night the soldier 
passed in safety along this wall to 
the English camp, and returning 
with thirty men, led them into 
the town by the same passage, and 
“wan all the fortresses of the 
castle” before the townspeople 
knew “what had happened to 
them within the castle.” 

A truce soon followed, during 
which an incident occurred which 
is strangely illustrative of the 
state of society at the time, and of 
the prestige which English valour 
had established over the minds of 
Frenchmen. While the Duke of 
Lancaster was taking part in an ex- 
pedition against “ the heathens ” in 
Prussia, Otto, Duke of Brunswick, 
laid a plot to take him prisoner. 
When accused of this unknightly 
scheme, Otto denied it vehemently, 
and charged the Duke of Lancaster 
with lying. A challenge followed, 
when it was agreed that the duel 
should be fought out in the pres- 
ence of the King of France. On 
a fixed day the lists were formed 
at Paris, and the king and his 
nobles being present, the Duke of 
Lancaster appeared ready and will- 
ing to put the matter to the hazard. 
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“On the contrary part, the said Otto 
scarcely was set on his horse, and was 
not able decently to set on his helmet 
nor to weelde his speare (or else he 
fayned), whose unableness being per- 
ceived by the French king, the King 
of Navarre, and others, the king took 
the quarrel into his own hands ; 
whereupon Otto was commanded first 
to depart the lists, and so went his 
way, but the duke abode still with- 
in them.” 


Both combatants were bound 
over to keep the peace, an un- 
necessary precaution so far as 
one was concerned, and the Duke 
of Lancaster, in recognition of his 
knightly bearing, was loaded with 
favours by the king. On taking 
his leave, Philip would have pre- 
sented him with a casket of jewels, 
but “nil horum voluit nisi solam 
spinam que fuerat de corona Jesu 
Christi,” and with this he departed. 

The short-lived truce which 
made this incident possible was, 
however, no sooner over, than 
“grim-visaged” war again showed 
its front in the fairest fields of 
France. King Edward once again 
led an army into the northern 
provinces, while the Black Prince 
was commissioned to reassert his 
father’s supremacy over the Duchy 
of Guienne. It is difficult to read 
the account of this expedition 
without a feeling of horror. No 
one who has visited the valley of 
the Garonne, and the districts 
watered by its affluents, can fail 
to have been struck by the beauty 
of the scenery, the fertility of the 
soil, the happy industry of the 
people, and the quiet prosperity of 
the towns. In this favoured re- 
gion Nature has been lavish with 
her gifts. The choicest fruits and 


flowers grow in almost tropical 
profusion, and corn yields abun- 
dant harvests to the farmers, 
Such was also the state of the 
Duchy when the Black Prince 
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landed at Bordeaux, and advanced 
inland to fulfil his commission. 
In those days armies marched 
without commissariat and without 
hospitals. War was made to sup- 
port war with a vengeance, and 
the Black Prince probably did 
only what every commander simi- 
larly placed would have done, when 
he burnt and destroyed cities, and 
laid waste whole districts which 
had formerly blossomed as the 
rose. Mr Thompson has for the 
first time successfully traced the 
line of march pursued on this in- 
road, and the frequency of such 
entries as “three neighbouring 
towns burnt,” “capture and de- 
struction of Galiax,” “ Plaisance 
burnt,” &c., makes us content our- 
selves with the statement that the 
army marched from Bordeaux to 
Narbonne on the Gulf of Lions 
and back. The spoils accumulated 
were enormous, full licence having 
been given to the soldiers to take 
what they could keep. 

Flushed with victory, the prince 
determined to march across France 
to join the king, and for a time 
there appeared to be every proba- 
bility of his being able to carry out 
his intention. Without encoun- 
tering any serious opposition, he 
advanced as far as the Loire, where 
he learnt that King John of France 
was marching to oppose him with 
a force of 60,000 men. To have 
encountered such an army with 
his small following of 7000 men, 
in the midst of an enemy’s coun- 
try, would have been an act of 
madness, and he therefore pur- 
posed to retreat with all speed to 
Guienne. But the rapidity of 
John’s movements defeated the 
plan. For three days the two 
armies marched southwards on 
converging lines, and came within 
striking distance in the neighbour- 
hood of Poitiers. 
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A battle having just become in- 
evitable, the Black Prince drew up 
his army in array on the 19th 
September 1356. “The vaward of 
the armie he committed to the 
Earles of Warwicke and Oxford, 
the middle ward was guided by the 
Prince, and the rereward was led 
by the Earles of Salisburie and 
Suffolke.” A long hedge and ditch 
which skirted the plateau where 
the English were posted, and fol- 
lowed the slope of the hill into the 
valley below, separated the French 
from the Ist and 3d divisions of 
the English army, while the 
prince’s division was posted on a 
hill on the right front. The Ist 
division was drawn up on the 
slope of the hill and on the left, 
the 3d division was posted within 
reach of a gap in the upper part 
of the hedge. Baker’s mention 
of this gap is important, and ex- 
plains the commonly accepted error 
that the battle was a mere struggle 
in a deep lane. 

The French attack opened with 
the advance of the cavalry, a divi- 
sion of which made for the gap, with 
the intention of taking Warwick 
in rear. There, however, it was 
confronted by Salisbury’s troops, 
and was compelled to retreat be- 
fore the arrows of the English 
bowmen. On the repulse of the 
cavalry, the Dauphin’s division was 
ordered to attack. ‘ Apparatus 
hujus aciei,” says Baker, “ fuit 
terribilior atque veemencior quam 
facies belli primitus repressi.” 
With shouts of “St Denis for us !” 
they charged against the English 
ranks with a weight and fierceness 
which for a moment shook the 
English line. Hand to hand and 
steel to steel the men on both 
sides fought desperately. At 
length the Frenchmen began to 
waver, and finally turned and ran, 
pursued by the English, who “slue 
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them like as the wolves chase and 
kill sheep.” According to the 
French historians, this rout was 
“non fugam sed pulchram retrac- 
cionem ”!! 

The discomfiture of the Dau- 
phin’s division seems to have ex- 
ercised so terrifying an influence 
on the division commanded by the 
Duke of Orleans that it was never 
engaged, and marched off the field 
without striking a blow. But it 
was otherwise with the troops 
commanded by the king. Having 
bound himself by an oath that he 
would not leave the field unless 
he were taken or slain, he led his 
men against the English, who, hav- 
ing already sustained an unequal 
contest for hours, were faint and 
weary with the strife. Manfully, 
however, they met the onslaught of 
the enemy, and though the advan- 
tage of both numbers and con- 
dition was in favour of the French, 
the sturdy valour of the English 
prevailed. 


‘*Then bestirreth himself the 
worthy Prince of Wales, cutting and 
hewing the Frenchmen with a sharpe 
sword,” and “at length thrusteth 
thorow the throngs of them that 
guarded the French king. Then 
should you see an antient beginne to 
nod and stumble, the bearers of them 
to fall downe: the blood of slaves 
and princes ran mingled together 
into the waters which were nigh. 
In like manner the bore of Corne- 
wall rageth, who seeketh to have 
none other way to the French king’s 
standard than by blood onely: but, 
when they were come there, they 
met with a company of stoute men 
to withstand them. The Englishmen 
fight, the Frenchmen also lay on, 
but at length, Fortune making haste 
to turne her wheele, the prince preas- 
eth forward on his enemies, and, 
like a fierce lion beating downe the 
proud, he came to the yeelding up 
of the French king.” 


With the king was taken his 
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son, and a host also of knights and 
nobles. Of the rest, 2800 men 
were slain, and the remainder were 
scattered in flight. Thus was in- 
flicted on the French a defeat to 
which, for completeness and for 
the consequences arising from it, 
Waterloo and Sedan are alone 
comparable. Loaded with honours, 
the Black Prince, with “ those 
few, those happy few” who had 
shared in his triumph, returned 
to Bordeaux, from which port he 
sailed with his captives to Eng- 
land. 

Here Baker’s Chronicle comes 
to an end, and there could not be 
found a more fitting closing scene 
to a historical drama than the 
account of so signal a victory. 
But the interest attaching to the 
Chronicle is not confined to its 
record of political crises and strik- 
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ing incidents. It takes the reader 
behind the scenes. It initiates 
him into the secret springs of 
Court intrigues and councils. It 
discovers to him the true motives 
of political adventurers and of 
meddling ecclesiastics; and _ it 
echoes in his ears the pans of 
triumph from many a hard-fought 
field. Succeeding historians have 
drawn largely on its pages for the 
principal events of the period ; but 
they have too often passed un- 
heeded by those details and light 
touches which are essential to the 
right understanding of history. 
These are carefully illustrated by 
Mr Thompson, whose notes, which 
are full and accurate, supply an 
effective atmosphere and _back- 
ground to the picture which Baker 
painted with such vividness and 
force five hundred years ago. 




















BUNKUMPORE is a big and im- 
portant Indian station, with its 
English troops and its native 
troops, its general and _his 
staff, its Resident, its magistrates, 
and other varieties of officialdom ; 
its Maharajah, with his Court and 
administration ; and last, not least 
in interest to the English society, 
its race-course and training-stables, 
The annual race week is one of its 
oldest and most important insti- 
tutions. Many horses then come 
from the other Presidencies, bring- 
ing owners, trainers, and jockeys 
in their suite. The talk of the 
male portion of the community at 
that season becomes very distinctly 
based on the ‘ Indian Turf Guide’ ; 
while the whole attention of the 
softer sex is devoted to devising 
the variety of toilet necessary to 
an effective appearance in the 
grand stand. 

It is curious how at this partic- 
ular time the consciences of all the 
great Panjandrums, who live in 
the hills, prick them into visiting 
and inspecting such portions of 
their departments as are located in 
Bunkumpore. The Panjandrums 
are kind and considerate, however, 
and the real business of the week 
is never interfered with. An off 
day or an unoccupied hour or two 
in the morning is found sufficient 
for the official business, and the 
Panjandrums see more of their 
subordinates at the race-course and 
the allied dinners and balls than 
anywhere else. 

It was an off day nearly at the 
end of this festive period—in fact 
we had only one more day’s racing 
before us—when a very distin- 
guished officer having expressed 
a wish to see the gallant —th 
Hussars on parade, our colonel had 
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treated us for his benefit to a 
bucketing field-day, in the course 
of which we had executed many 
manceuvres, more or less satisfac- 
torily, onthe dusty and broken plain 
devoted to the instruction of the 
troops quartered in the station. 

My part in the morning’s pro- 
ceedings had not incurred any of 
our commanding officer’s choicest 
flowers of speech, and—except that 
I had been told in a grim under- 
tone, when the distinguished visi- 
tor was out of earshot, that my 
method of commanding a squadron 
was like that of an old woman 
driving an apple-cart, a form of 
address so comparatively mild that 
I took it as a compliment rather 
than otherwise—I had escaped the 
somewhat severe criticism which 
not unfrequently followed my most 
strenuous efforts to show myself 
an incipient cavalry general. 

I had breakfasted copiously and 
comfortably with my cheery 
brother officers at the mess, and 
was subsequently occupying a long 
chair in the cool verandah of my 
bungalow, clad in the lightest of 
shirts and pyjamas, smoking the 
Trichy of digestion and repose, 
and preparing to read leisurely 
the pile of newspapers which had 
just arrived from England. 

The sun was as yet unable to 
dart its rays through the thick 
foliage and gorgeously coloured 
blooms of the creepers which spread 
over the roof of the bungalow, and 
twined in many knotted tendrils 
round the pillars of the verandah. 
The stillness of the coming heat 
was gradually settling over the 
compound, where a couple of lean 
bullocks, released from their water- 
cart labours, were lazily chewing 
the cud, and ineffectually flapping 
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with their tails at the flies which 
buzzed about them, and whose 
most serious enemy was the pert- 
looking king-crow, which had 
taken his perch on the most prom- 
inent bone of one bullock’s back, 
and from time to time pecked at 
the wretched animal’s persecutors. 
Two honey-birds gyrated lovingly 
round my favourite rose-bush ; and 
a lizard, nondescript in colour, 
scuffled backwards and forwards 
in an aimless manner across the 
chunam floor of the verandah. 

I had torn the wrapper off a 
copy of our old county news- 
paper, and before plunging into 
that record of justices’ justice and 
the doings of my native Little 
Peddlington, had dropped off into 
that drowsy state, which so often 
and so easily comes to those who 
have been bumping for three or 
four hours of an Indian morning 
on a roughish horse, buckled with 
spur, sword, and paraphernalia of 
war. 

“Salaam, sahib,” from a mild 
and insinuating voice, made me 
start to consciousness, whose first 
effort was to restore light to my 
cigar with two or three vigorous 
whiffs. 

It was a native pedlar, a bow- 
wallah, whose noiseless approach 
had brought him vis-a-vis to me 
thus suddenly. It is one of the 
nuisances of Indian life that, when 
you think yourself most alone, the 
soft footfall and stealthy move- 
ment of the native brings him 
upon you unawares, and very 
often when he is least wanted. 

“Go away: I don’t want any- 
thing to-day.” I knew the usual 
wares which boawallahs produce, 
and did not feel inclined to be 
bored by seeing my verandah lit- 
tered with sandal-wood boxes, 
dress stuffs embroidered with 
green beetles’ scales, indifferent 
Chudder shawls, and Cashmere 
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goods. I had been sufficiently 
long in India to have: got over 
the first inclination of the English- 
man to buy everything oriental 
that he sees, and I had quite 
realised that all Indian wares can 
be procured of better quality and 
much cheaper in Regent Street 
than in Bunkumpore. 

“Go away,” I repeated. ‘Go 
to Skeffington Sahib’s bungalow, 
if you want to sell anything.” I 
knew that Skeffy, having only just 
joined from the depot, was in the 
acquisitive stage, and I trusted 
that I might be left in peace. 

But my man was pertinacious. 
*“T very nice joolry got, master. 
Master only looking. I never 
seeing master before. Plenty 
people telling me master very 
clever gentleman. My name 
Luchmun, master. Please look 
at chits I got.” And, so saying, 
he thrust into my hands the usual 
bundle of half-sheets of note-paper, 
each saying that Commissioner this, 
or General that, or Mrs the other, 
had had dealings with one Luch- 
mun, and found him honest and 
straightforward in his business. 

While I was looking at these, 
and thinking that they reminded 
me of the persuasions of the fox 
that had lost his tail to others to 
follow his example, the pedlar had 
beckoned to him a small bright- 
eyed boy, who carried on his head 
a shapeless bundle, swathed in 
many folds of linen cloth. This, 
with a rapid manipulation of its 
various and intricate knots, he 
opened at my side, and produced 
many boxes, which he ranged 
round him as he squatted on his 
heels, and prepared himself to 
make good the inroad which he 
had effected on my dolce far 
niente. 

There was no chance of getting 
rid of him except by the slow 
process of seeing his things, crab- 
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bing them all successively, and, if 
possible, hurting his feelings about 
their value so much that he would 
take them and himself away. 
This ought to be an easy matter, 
it seemed to me. I certainly 
did not want any silver-work or 
jewellery, and if I did, the —th 
had their pet artisan in the Silver 
Street of the local bazaar, who 
would provide anything that was 
required, and who knew full well 
how dangerous to his business it 
would be to sell anything to his 
military customers that was not 
of the best material and reason- 
ably good workmanship. As the 
indefatigable Hindoo, therefore, 
opened case after case, and un- 
wound wrapper after wrapper, I 
remained unmoved in my chair. 
Bangles, Cutch work, Cashmere 
tea-cups, Tanjore trays, every- 
thing in succession, only evoked 
the most contemptuous disapproval 
I could produce, and I began really 
to think that my friend would 
soon see the waste of time that 
he was perpetrating, and would 
move on to a more hopeful place 
of commerce. 

“Master very difficult gentle- 
man to please. Never see such 
bootiful joolry as Luchmun got. 
See here, master, I going to show 
something master never seen be- 
fore.” And plunging his hand 
into the voluminous folds at the 
bosom of his garment, he produced 
a small card-board box, and open- 
ing it, disclosed a very English- 
looking ordinary gold gipsy ring, 
set with two rubies. 

Even my untaught eye could 
tell that, whatever the ring might 
be worth, the stones themselves 
were undoubtedly fine ones, of a 
deep rich colour, well cut, and of 
a brilliancy that told of the absence 
of flaw or blemish. As the dealer 
held up the ring so that the light 
fell favourably on the gems, their 
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lustre seemed to fix itself on me, 
and to follow every movement, 
like that of two living red eyes 
glaring on the scene. 

The stones were really fascinat- 
ing in their ruddy brightness, and 
it was impossible not to yield to 
the wish to handle them and ex- 
amine their beauties. I took the 
ring from the pedlar and looked at 
it closely. The ring itself, as I 
had seen when it was first pro- 
duced, was of a common English 
pattern, but of native make, and 
in no way remarkable. The 
stones, however, were undoubt- 
edly very good, and, though not 
large, of singular beauty and 
purity. It was evident that the 
ring was of considerable value, and 
it was hardly with any idea of 
being a purchaser that I asked its 
price. 

“That very bootiful ring, mas- 
ter, very bootiful ruby stones. 
These stones coming from Burmah 
country. Oh! plenty gentlemen 
asking Luchmun to sell them, but 
Luchmun keeping for master to 
see.” 

“You old humbug,” I said, 
“don’t tell me any of that non- 
sense! You’ve not been able to 
sell the ring yet. How many 
rupees do you want for it?” 

“Oh, Luchmun very good man— 
very honest man. If master this 
time pleased, perhaps sending for 
Luchmun and buying more joolry. 
Suppose master give Rs. 100 for 
that ring.” 

I was rather staggered at the 
extreme moderation of the de- 
mand. If Rs. 500 had been asked, 
I should have thought the price, 
though beyond my resources, not 
by any means out of the way, 
judging from the prices which I 
had seen set on gems in England 
which were apparently no finer 
than those before me. 

Could the never-expected mo- 
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ment have arrived when I was to 
distinguish myself by getting the 
better of a Hindoo jeweller at his 
own trade, and was I to have the 
chance of avenging myself, once 
for all, for the many occasions on 
which I felt that I had paid many 
times their value for articles which 
I had bought from plausible ori- 
entals ? 

I had learned one lesson in 
previous traffic, however—never to 
give all that you are asked in India 
for anything. ‘Come, Luchmun, 
it’s a nice ring, and the stones are 
pretty. Idon’t mind giving you 
Rs. 80.” 

“No, master, that not good 
business. I very poorman. Sup- 
pose master wanting ring, giving 
Rs. 95.” 

The acquisitive spirit was upon 
me by this time in_ earnest, 
strengthened by the belief that I 
was in for a real good thing, so, 
after long chaffering, the ring 
eventually became mine at Rs. 90. 

After the bargain was con- 
cluded, I thought it would be 
interesting to know where such 
fine stones came from, and I asked 
Luchmun where he had got them, 
hardly expecting that he would 
approximate to the truth in his 
answer ; but the English form of 
setting was unlikely to have suited 
a native, and I wondered who the 
last European owner of my pur- 
chase might have been. 

I was astonished at the prompt- 
ness of the reply. ‘Please, 
master, I done buy that ring at 
Maxwell Sahib’s sale in Madas.” 
I remembered seeing something in 
the ‘Madras Mail’ a month ago 
about a Mr Maxwell, a merchant 
who had failed after some disas- 
trously unfortunate speculations, 
and had been found lying in his 
house on the Adyar with his 
throat cut and a bloody razor 
grasped in his hand. 
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Poor fellow! and so this was his 
ring. And as I looked at it, some- 
how the rubies seemed to have 
borrowed some of their colour 
from the blood of the ill-fated 
merchant. 

With many salaams the boz- 
wallah collected his goods and 
departed, and I laid my ring on 
the little table at my side, while I 
relapsed into my interrupted study 
of English news. 

An hour later my native butler 
came to say, ‘“Master’s bath 
ready,” when his eye caught the 
sparkle of the jewels. He took 
up the ring, and looking at it, 
said inquiringly, “Master done 
buy this ring? Master going to 
keep ?” 

“ Certainly, Ramasawmy; why 
not ?” 

“This bad ring, master; please 
not to keep. This bringing master 
bad luck.” 

I had often heard that in this 
great Eastern land, which is occu- 
pied and ruled by a few thousands 
of the white race from far over the 
sea, and the private feelings of 
whose seething populations of many 
millions are really as much un- 
known to their rulers as those of 
people in another planet, there are 
many superstitious beliefs, and 
possibly some uncanny knowledge ; 
but I had never heard any ill in- 
fluence attributed to jewellery or 
ornament. Still it was interesting 
to ask about a matter on which 
my servant was so earnest. 

“How do you know this ring 
is unlucky, Ramasawmy ?” 

“T hear talk about it in bazaar. 
Many people saying boxwallah 
never doing any business while 
keeping it. Master buying very 
cheap?” 

“ Well, I did not give much for 
it certainly ; but I daresay Luch- 
mun made his profit.” 

“ Luchmun this time making no 
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profit. Please, master, to throw 
away that ring. If master keep- 
ing he will be very sorry.” 

“Throw it away, Ramasawmy. 
Nonsense. You'd go and pick it 
up pretty quickly if I did.” I 
thought the whole idea of ill luck 
attaching to a particular article 
was a piece of some childish Hindu 
superstition, and rather congratu- 
lated myself on being shrewd and 
lucky enough to profit by the de- 
preciation in value of some good 
stones brought about by empty 
bazaar gossip. 

“Then master will find bad luck 
soon. In two, three days’ time 
master will know that I speak 
true word.” And with this part- 
ing shot my butler left me to per- 
form the mid-day toilet of Indian 
life. 


I have said that the following 
day was to be the last of the Bun- 
kumpore meeting. The great fea- 
ture would be the race for the Ma- 
harajah’s Cup, value Rs. 1000, one 
and a quarter mile, weight for age 
and class. For this I had entered 
a five-year-old Waler, which we had 
tried to be very good indeed, and 
which, for some months past, had 
been in training in the best train- 
ing-stable in the station. Day 
after day had I been on the race- 
course before dawn to see Rufus 
have his gallops. Day after day 
he seemed to go stronger and 
better, and as I had secured the 
services of about the best, and 
certainly the honestest and most 
trustworthy jockey in India to 
ride him, I had a very reasonable 
hope that I would pull off the 
event, and add another to the many 
regimental trophies that glittered 
on the —th’s mess-table. Thirteen 
horses were entered for the race, 
but of these only about six would 
start, and our trials made Rufus 
better than all of them, with the 
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exception of a horse belonging to 
a Greek merchant in Calcutta, 
about which we could get no reli- 
able information, but which pre- 
sumably was pretty good, or it 
would not have been sent to com- 
pete so far from home. 

This horse had been entered as a 
four-year-old, and, as neither of 
them carried any penalties, would 
therefore carry 4 lb. less than 
Rufus. Its owner was _ not 
much known in the Indian racing 
world, but he was generally sup- 
posed to have all the sharpness of 
his countrymen, and to be by no 
means above taking any advantage 
on the turf which circumstances 
might place within his reach. 

The lotteries on the next day’s 
racing were to be held on the 
afternoon of the day on which my 
story opens, and I went to attend 
them, partly to put a modest sum 
on my horse’s chance for the cup, 
but really more to hear the gossip 
of the week, and to meet the many 
friends who would be sure to 
gather at such a popular assembly. 

I daresay most of my readers 
know that, in India, the lotteries 
which are held upon races take 
the place of the method in which 
betting is practised at home. I 
need not enlarge on the modus 
operandi of the system ; but I need 
only say that it offers a very fine 
and sufficiently uncertain field for 
speculation, and that large sums 
may be thus won or lost quite as 
easily as by bookmaking in Eng- 
land. 

The company were gathered in 
the room where the lotteries were 
held, a very mixed society, soldiers, 
civilians, owners, trainers, jockeys, 
high officials, and gentlemen of 
very doubtful character, some sit- 
ting, some standing round a long 
table, and all very busy with 
pencils and note-books. 

“The next lottery is the Maha- 
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rajah’s Cup,” was announced as I 
entered. 

* Ah, Wilmot, you’re just in 
time to put your money on your 
own horse,” said one of our majors, 
making room for me. “The lot- 
teries on the other races have been 
very mild: the Calcutta people 
have been lying by, and I expect 
they are going to pile everything 
on Songster.” 

* All right, major; but I’m not 
going to do much. [I shall only 
have enough on to show that my 
horse is meant.” 

“Well, a chap with a swagger 
ring like that looks like money, 
and you'll find you'll have to buy 
your chance pretty dear.” 

I glanced at my hand, on which 
my new purchase was sparkling, 
and it did undoubtedly look rather 
magnificent. The foolish thought 
came into my head that, perhaps, 
as I had bested a Hindoo bow- 
wallah in a bargain, I might be 
able to get the better of the Cal- 
cutta Greek on the turf. 

I am ashamed to tell the story 
of my weakness, but, before the 
lotteries closed, I had backed my 
horse for nearly Rs. 5000. My 
chance was apparently good 
enough, but I ought to have re- 
membered, before it was too late, 
that a man is an ass who risks a 
crippling loss, when he has against 
him not only the possibility of 
ordinary racing casualties, but 
also the many combinations that 
astute and not too scrupulous men 
may carry out in an institution 
which nourishes as many black 
sheep as does the Indian turf. All 
that night and the following fore- 
noon, if I did not actually repent 
of my gamble, I did not feel very 
proud of my rashness, and wished 
myself well out of its consequences. 

Racing in India, even in a com- 
paratively cool station like Bun- 
kumpore, is not an amusement 
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that can be enjoyed in the middle 
of the day, and moreover, all the 
officials—judge, starter, clerk of 
the course, &c.—are soldiers or 
other amateurs, who have their 
daily private duty or business to 
get through. The sport never 
begins, therefore, till 4 p.m. at the 
earliest, and even then the sun is 
sufficiently powerful to make early 
comers arm themselves with sun- 
hats and white umbrellas, and 
there are frequent complaints that 
the judge has been detained un- 
duly in his office, or that some 
other equally necessary person has 
not been able to get away from 
duty as early as was expected. 

The brake of the —th started 
from the mess bungalow at three, 
carrying a large proportion of the 
regimental race- goers, many of 
whom showed that they were 
going to ‘perform in the pigskin 
by the business-like cutting whips 
tucked under their arms, and the 
bags of racing kit which they 
stowed in the boot. 

The road to the course was 
lively with all the various and 
eccentric conveyances to be found 
in an Indian station, and the 
equally diversified foot-passengers. 
Phaetons, buggies, tongas, bul- 
lock-carts, turbaned natives, smart 
dragoons, sturdy artillerymen, and 
disreputable European loafers, 
surged and jostled in ever-rising 
clouds of white dust. As we ap- 
proached the course there were 
the usual loathly fakirs with 
carpets spread in front of them 
clamouring for alms, the beggars 
displaying their sores, the sellers 
of native sweetmeats with their 
fly-blown wares, and the motley 
many - coloured crowd which 
gathers in the East at any scene 
of excitement. 

The native police kept the road 
clear with difficulty, and if man, 
woman, or child started at the 
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blast of our coach-horn, warning 
them to get out of the way, it was 
even betting that they ran exactly 
where they were least expected, and 
did their utmost to immolate them- 
selves under the feet of our team. 

We arrived at the gate of the 
grand stand, and our party sepa- 
rated on their various quests, some 
to dress and weigh for the first 
race, some to do a little business 
at the pari-mutuel, and some to 
speculate in gloves with the fair 
ones of society. I went off 
quietly to have a final look at 
Rufus, and ascertain whether 
trainer and jockey still felt con- 
fident of winning. The horse was 
in some temporary stables near 
the paddock, and though nearly 
covered up with light clothing, his 
kind eye looked bright and clear, 
and there was a bloom on his coat, 
wherever it could be seen, which 
told of health and condition. 

The trainer was with him, and 
was passing his practised hand 
lightly over the horse’s legs and 
sinews, making sure that, even at 
the last minute, nothing had gone 
amiss. He raised his head as I 
came into the stable. 

“ He’s all right, Captain Wil- 
mot ; we'll pull it off to-day for 
certain, bar accidents. That Cal- 
cutta horse is the only dangerous 
one of the lot ; but I had a squint 
at him when he was cantering 
yesterday morning, and I don’t 
think he can quite beat us, though 
he may give us a little trouble. 
I'll tell Tom Ainslie he need not 
pay attention to any of the others, 
but just keep his eye on Song- 
ster, and he’ll beat him from the 
distance home, if he does not do it 
before.” 

This was reassuring after my 
big investment on the race, which 
lay a little heavy on my mind, and 
I strolled back to the stand, think- 
ing what a good time I would 
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have if Rufus fulfilled the train- 
er’s hopes. The company had 
pretty well all arrived, and I was 
just in time to see the Maharajah 
drive up, attended by an escort of 
the cavalry of his State, and to 
take my place among the group 
which were standing, hat in hand, 
to receive royalty. 

Although the Bunkumpore meet- 
ing is not Epsom or Ascot, it is 
very smart for India; and many 
of the ladies make their appear- 
ance in a get-up which would be 
creditable anywhere, and which 
tells a tale of recently arrived 
boxes from Mrs Mason, Doucet, 
or Kate Reily. Then everybody 
is known to everybody else, by 
sight at any rate, so there is an 
infinite personal interest in every 
detail, which is not to be found in 
the gigantic gatherings at an Eng- 
lish race meeting. 

The upper part of the race stand 
is divided by a railing into two 
parts, one of which is occupied by 
the Maharajah, the Resident, the 
most distinguished visitors, and 
some of the bell-wethers of Bun- 
kumpore society. The other con- 
tains the rank and file, but even 
here there are gradations of prece- 
dence ; and while the ladies who 
stand most upon their dignity 
secure seats as near the royal en- 
closure as possible, those who are 
less important, or have less confi- 
dence, gather towards the otherend, 
where, indeed, they have the best 
view of the racing, and generally 
succeed in having the best fun. 

One of the smartest of the smart 
in the station was a certain Mrs 
Fortescue, who, after the demise 
of an old, and, according to all ac- 
counts, a by-no-means-to-be-re- 
gretted husband, had come to Bun- 
kumpore to superintend the estab- 
lishment of her bachelor brother, 
the remarkably well-paid chief-jus- 
tice of the native State. Still 
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young and very good-looking, she 
had swooped down on the local 
circles as a social free-lance, 
had utterly ruined and shattered 
many old standing devotions, and 
had enrolled the male devotees 
among her own personal followers. 
Once attached to Mrs Fortescue’s 
train, she did not easily lose her 
hold on a worshipper, fascinating 
some by her wit, some by her 
beauty, and some by her genuine 
kindness and good-nature. And 
that she really was fascinating 
and kind-hearted was proved by 
her popularity with women as well 
as with men; for, except among 
those whose standards she had 
lowered—who were certainly bit- 
ter enough against her—no one was 
more sought after as a friend by 
matron and maid. 

Like every one else, I had fallen 
a victim to her attractions, and, 
after having been for some months 
on the best of terms with her, I 
was now supposed, I presume on 
account of length of service, to be 
among her prime favourites, and I 
had, no doubt, quite my fair share 
of her countenance and her smiles. 
Of course I had been freely chaffed 
in the regiment about my constant 
attendance on the charming widow; 
but chaff made little impression, 
as I knew that my devotion was 
not of a very absorbing character, 
and though I believed she liked 
me well enough, I was not suffici- 
ently conceited to think that she 
looked upon our intimacy, however 
prononcé it might appear to the 
outside world, as more than a 
very strong Indian flirtation. 
She had taken up a strong posi- 
tion in the stand, with her back 
against one of the pillars, and was, 
as usual, the centre of a very 
lively group, which was occupied 
in getting up a series of mild 
sweepstakes on the day’s racing. 

For a month past, I must now 


confess that I had felt quite a 
different kind of interest in another 
quarter. The wife and niece of 
the senior partner in Clover & Co., 
the shipping and general agency 
firm in Bombay, had come for 
change of air to Bunkumpore, and 
I had met them frequently. The 
aunt was not very interesting, but 
the niece was charming. All the 
bloom and freshness of a late 
arrival from England in her face, 
all the sweetness of an innocent 
and unsophisticated English girl 
in her manner, and all the grace 
and culture of an English home in 
her mind, made her very different 
from most of the spinsters of the 
station, whose very accentuated 
habits and rather free conversation 
might be amusing, but were hardly 
permanently attractive. 

Mrs Fortescue had taken the 
two ladies under her protection 
since their arrival, and they were 
now with her party, settling them- 
selves down to make the most of 
the day’s pleasure and excitement. 

I was quite sure that Mrs For- 
tescue was sufficiently sharp to 
have detected that I was ¢pris 
with Kitty Clover, and I thought 
I traced a little malice in the way 
she called to me, and said, “ Now, 
Captain Wilmot, you must give 
me some of your valuable time. 
Everybody tells me that you think 
your horse is going to win the 
Maharajah’s Cup, and you must 
tell me if it is true, and whether 
I may safely back it to win. I 
don’t want to have to wear cleaned 
gloves for the rest of the year.” 

“T think Rufus has a pretty 
good chance,” I replied; “but 
there is nothing certain in racing, 
and I hope you have something 
better to depend on for your 
supply of gloves.” 

“Oh! old women like me have 
to look after every chance pretty 
carefully. I’m not like Miss 
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Clover, who has all the world 
before her, and indeed ” (this sotto 
voce) “has it, I think, at her feet 
already.” 

Mrs Fortescue was evidently 
in a mischievous humour, so I 
thought it best to “save” myself 
as quickly as possible, and re- 
sponded energetically to an ima- 
ginary summons from a friend in 
the crowd below, after reminding 
the party that the —th had a tent 
in the stand enclosure, where five 
o'clock tea was to be found. 

The first race was being run as 
I got into the owners’ stand, away 
from feminine distractions ; but it 
had little interest for me, as no 
regimental horses were running. 
Then came a handicap hurdle-race, 
which was run by all the most 
moderate screws in the station, 
most of which either fell or bolted, 
while the three that actually man- 
aged to get past the post were 
widely separated, though each of 
their riders flogged and worked 
his hands with all the air of per- 
forming in a close finish. 

The next race was to be the 
Maharajah’s Cup, and I spent a 
very excited half-hour in attend- 
ing the preliminaries of Rufus’s per- 
formance. I was not fool enough 
to attempt to give any instructions 
myself, but let my trainer do all 
the talking, though when Tom 
Ainslie had been jerked into the 
saddle, I could not help giving 
him a parting adjuration to do 
his best. 

One, two, three, four, five start- 
ers, including Rufus, filed out 
from the paddock, and galloped 
down the course, Certainly, so 
far, I did not see anything to be 
afraid of, and my horse looked as 
if he had them all at his mercy. 
They were trooping down to the 
starting-post, and I almost hoped 
that the Calcutta nag had gone 
wrong, and been scratched at the 
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last minute. No such luck, how- 
ever. Hehad been saddled quietly 
at some outlying stables, and I 
saw a big bay coming past the 
stand at the slowest possible pace 
that could be dignified by the 
name of a canter. Even so, how- 
ever, I could see that he looked 
even more dangerous than I had 
expected; and as I caught my 
trainer’s eye, its expression was 
not very reassuring. 

The general, who always offici- 
ated as judge, was just stepping 
into his box, and said as he 
passed—“ Holloa, Wilmot! you’re 
looking rather pale. I hope you’ve 
not been plunging. You’ve got 
the best of the chances, and [’ll 
look out sharp for your colours.” 

“Thanks, general,” I replied ; 
“T’m sure you won't let your 
division be beaten from careless- 
ness in your ‘look-out’:” and 
indeed I was sure that the kind- 
hearted old soldier’s best wishes 
were with me. 

I got my glasses out just as 
a very cracked tinkle of a bell 
announced that a start had been 
made, 

The field came sweeping past 
the stand, Rufus and the Cal- 
cutta horse lying third and fourth. 
Both were going very strong and 
well, and though their riders 
evidently paid more attention to 
each other than to the rest of 
the competitors, I fancied Rufus 
had a little the best of it. Round 
the end of the course, up the hill, 
the pace slackened a little; but 
the steam was put on again on 
the further side, and we could 
see that no one was losing any 
time. Rufus and his enemy had 
now only one horse in front of 
them, but neither seemed to 
have much advantage. At the 
last turn of the course, before 
they came into the straight run 
in, the race was lost to sight 
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behind some rocks ; but when the 
horses again appeared, Rufus was 
leading, with the Calcutta horse 
about half a length behind. The 
remainder had been killed by the 
pace, and were quite out of it. 
At the distance Songster’s rider 
made his effort, came level with 
Rufus, but no further, and the 
two came thundering along neck 
and neck. Tom Ainslie sat per- 
fectly still, and I was sure he 
felt that he could shake off the 
other at the finish. I thought 
the race was as good as won, 
when a wretched pariah dog, ex- 
cited probably by the noise, made 
a dash on to the course. Rufus, 
who was next the rails, saw him, 
swerved to one side, crossed his 
legs, and made a peck. He was 
in his stride again in a moment, 
but it was too late. He had lost 
nearly two lengths, and though 
he made a gallant struggle, and 
Tom Ainslie did all for him that 
a jockey could do, he could not 
get to the front in time, and the 
general’s verdict was, ‘“ Beaten 
half a length.” 

I did feel disgusted. Such a 
crushing bit of ill fortune. That 
ill-fated dog, how I anathema- 
tised it; and I was not made 
more happy by Tom Ainslie say- 
ing, as I accompanied him into 
the paddock, “I had the race safe 
till the horse swerved, and even 
then I could have won, if we'd 
had another fifty yards to travel.” 

There was nothing to do but to 
look as pleasant as possible under 
the circumstances, and hope for 
better luck another time. 

Evidently a whisky-and-soda was 
both desirable and allowable, so I 
made my way to our tent, whither 
I found everybody thronging in 
search of tea and gossip. The 


first people I encountered were 
Mrs Fortescue and her party; 
and I certainly could not com- 
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plain of want of sympathy with 
my misfortunes. “ Pity is akin 
to love;” and though the losing 
a race invokes only a modified 
form of pity, I thought Miss 
Clover’s expressions of sorrow 
had more of sincerity and feeling 
than her mere words conveyed. I 
know that I shook off my troubles 
tolerably successfully under her 
sweet influence, and passed the 
remainder of the afternoon with 
her very pleasantly indeed. Mrs 
Fortescue had the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Presidency army in 
close attendance, so I had a fair 
excuse for not attaching myself to 
her as much as usual. But she 
was not a woman to overlook any 
defection from her service which 
she had not directly sanctioned, 
and she made a most undoubted 
moue for my benefit, as she 
drove away from the stand, hav- 
ing been carefully tucked in to 
her carriage by her general, while 
I was devoting myself to Miss 
Clover and her aunt. 


One of the most important fea- 
tures of the Bunkumpore race 
week was the annual ball given 
by the European cavalry regiment 
at the station on the last day, by 
means of which we polished off all 
arrears of social civilities which 
were due from us to the local 
society. Neglected attendances 
at the very dull “at homes” 
given by the Burra Mem Sahibs 
of the cantonment, evasions of 
stiff dinner-parties, absence from 
the ladies’ assemblages at the 
lawn-tennis ground in favour of 
the purely masculine delights of 
rackets at the club—all our social 
misdeeds and shortcomings of the 
year—were wiped out by the de- 
votion and hospitality of this one 
festival; and when it was over, 
we were whitewashed from old 
sins, and started upon another 
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year with a renewed good char- 
acter amongst the matrons and 
spinsters who had been enter- 
tained so freely. And even the 
most hypercritical person must 
have been forced to admit that 
our balls left nothing to be de- 
sired, that no essential quality 
was wanting, and that there was 
a finish about all the arrangements 
which could only be expected from 
a set of men who had unlimited 
supplies of the best appliances to 
work upon, and were little ham- 
pered by considerations of ex- 
pense. 

Let us in spirit squeeze our- 
selves in the front seat of the 
carriage, between the two cheery 
daughters, of Sir Christopher 
Lightbob, the much - bemedalled 
general commanding the division, 
and arrive at the scene of fes- 
tivity. 

As the fat Madrassee coachman 
turns the two slapping Australian 
horses off the maidan, down the 
road that leads to the mess com- 
pound, we dash between double 
lines of flaring torches, held high 
by white-clad natives, while the 
compound itself is quite sufficient- 
ly illuminated by many-coloured 
Chinese lanterns, distributed at 
every point where a lantern can 
be fixed. 

At the main entrance to the 
mess-house, the smartest of Hussar 
guards of honour presents arms, 
while the regimental band plays 
a salute, and the officers of the 
—th, with the grizzled colonel 
at their head, stand ready to re- 
ceive their guests. The party are 
greeted with much empressement, 
and the ladies are handed into an 
improvised bower, where two of 
the best-looking among the ser- 
geants’ wives superintend pins, 
combs, and hair-brushes, and aid 
in shaking out and rearranging 
the plumage of the fair ones. 
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Lady Lightbob is solemnly es- 
corted by the colonel to a com- 
fortable position at the end of the 
dancing-room, from which she can 
command the scene of the more 
active operations, and at the same 
time glance right and left into 
the adjoining rooms, which may 
present objects of interest to her 
inquiring eye. But though, from 
this post of vantage, she will 
doubtless see much in the course 
of the evening which will afford a 
theme for subsequent disquisition, 
it must not be supposed that all 
the most interesting incidents of 
the ball will pass before her gaze. 
We are not in chilly Europe, 
where the nights are few on which 
even the hardiest constitutions 
dare to expose themselves to the 
night air; but outside the mess 
bungalow an Asiatic moon is 
smiling serenely on a land where 
the calm soft air is scented with 
the warm fragrance of tropical 
plants, and woos with its tender 
kiss all who are wearied and heated 
with dance or revel, to enjoy its 
delights. 

Every officer in a regiment has 
an equipment of two or three 
tents, and these are all arranged 
in the compound : comfortably car- 
peted, supplied with chairs and 
sofas, and just sufficiently lighted 
to offer the most tempting oppor- 
tunities for causeries & deux,—op- 
portunities which will be very 
freely utilised at the —th’s enter- 
tainment, though, as tent walls 
do not offer much resistance to 
the passage of sound, they must 
be conducted in the lowest of 
whispers, and possibly lose none 
of their charm on that account. 

Another rattle of presented arms 
and another salute tell of the Resi- 
dent’s arrival ; and carriage after 
carriage — barouche, brougham, 
dog-eart, down to the humble bul- 
lock-gharry—discharge their loads 
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in quick succession. The rooms are 
filled, the band plays the opening 
bars of an initiatory waltz, and the 
fun begins. 

Yes, the fun begins. But I 
don’t suppose that anybody is so 
innocent as to think that even 
the best-arranged ball is all fun 
from beginning to end. We, at 
any rate, who were the enter- 
tainers, had perforce many duty 
dances to get through before we 
could relapse into idleness or ven- 
ture to give ourselves up to real 
enjoyment with the partners whom 
each found most to his taste. 

Besides the great official dames 
of local light and leading whose 
position claimed attention, there 
were many others, not very amus- 
ing or interesting in themselves, 
who could not be neglected by the 
officers of the —th in society. The 
Scotch surgeon—a real good fel- 
low, to whom many of us had 
been indebted for assiduous atten- 
tion and the tenderest sympathy 
—had two plain and rather dull 
sisters, whom we all made a point 
of dancing with. The daughters 
of the district official in the wilds 
of the province, who had been so 
kind and accommodating to the 
shikarris of the regiment in their 
expeditions after big game, had 
come to Bunkumpore for the race 
week; and though they did not 
shine in a ballroom, they received 
a far greater amount of attention 
than many of the local young 
ladies, who considered themselves 
much smarter and more fashion- 
able. 

Then there was a French lady— 
the wife of the juge d’instruction 
at one of the few remaining French 
settlements on the south coast— 
for whom much social interest had 
been made by the Resident, but 
whose insatiable curiosity and very 
far from polished manners. had 
made her a béte noire to the officers 
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of the —th. On this particular 
occasion she distinguished herself, 
after inspecting our cosy arrange- 
ments for conversation in the small 
tents, by regretting loudly that 
she did not understand English— 
not that she did not find plenty 
of people who could communicate 
with her in her own language, but, 
as she said, “Je voudrais bien 
entendre ce qu’on dit dans les 
bosquets.” 

In the early part of the evening 
I had done my fair share of active 
duty by these and others, finishing 
by escorting Mrs Crabbie, the 
station magistrate’s wife, to the 
supper-tent. Beyond giving me 
rather piainly to understand that 
she considered that she should 
have had the attentions of, at least, 
a field-officer instead of a humble 
captain, she had not shown herself 
so disagreeable as she had the 
general reputation of being; and 
under the influence of much food, 
and, I may say, a corresponding 
amount of fluid, she had conde- 
scended to tell me that it was a 
really good ball, and the officers 
were very attentive, so we parted 
on the best of terms. 

Having performed my public 
duties, I was at last at leisure to 
turn my attention to my own 
private affairs, which indeed re- 
quired rather delicate handling. 
I was quite sufficiently impressed 
with the truth that “it is well to 
be off with the old love before you 
are on with the new,” and though 
my allegiance to Mrs Fortescue 
hardly rose to the dignity of an 
“old love,” I still felt that, if I 
cherished any hopes of winning 
Kitty Clover, I must withdraw 
from all devotion, however for- 
mal and meaningless, at other 
shrines. 

When Kitty first arrived that 
evening, I managed to secure her 
for the first after-supper waltz and 
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two others later in the programme, 
while I hoped that, if all went 
well through the evening, ail the 
sweet indefiniteness of extra 
dances would of right be mine. 
Supper was over at last, as far 
as my duties were concerned. 
Kitty had been properly looked 
after by Skeffington, who was too 
much absorbed in bachelor pur- 
suits to cause me any alarm by 
his attentions, and we prepared to 
take advantage of the compara- 
tive emptiness of the room, where 
the crowd had been much thinned 
by the opening of the supper- 
tent. 

I daresay almost every one who 
may honour me by reading of my 
experiences has, once at least, 
perhaps oftener, enjoyed a waltz 
with some one with whom he or 
she has just arrived at that de- 
lightful border-land between in- 
timacy and affection, when the 
moments are all rosy-tinged by the 
gradual dawn of intense sympathy, 
and life seems, for a time at least, 
a golden dream. Well, all this 
was true in our case, and I believe 
that both of us felt that something 
might soon be said which would 
alter the current of two lives. 

As we moved in rhythm to the 
last dying bars of the ‘‘Schénen 
Blauen Donau,” Mrs Fortescue 
passed us dancing with the colonel, 
who, I was pretty sure, was anath- 
ematising the whole position, and 
longing for the hour when he 
could turn in and forget our guests 
in peaceful slumbers. To do him 
justice, he concealed his feelings 
bravely, and waltzed well enough 
to satisfy even a lady so exigeante 
as his partner. 

As we two couples glided past 
each other, Mrs Fortescue caught 
my eye over the colonel’s shoulder, 
and said, “ After this dance.” 

“What was that she said to 
you?” said Kitty, in a tone in 
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which I could detect the least 
symptom of pique. 

“Oh, I promised to show her 
our ball arrangements, as she is on 
the committee of the station ball 
next week.” I was horribly dis- 
gusted at being let in in such a 
way. In the first place, I had 
promised myself a delightful ten 
minutes with Kitty after the 
dance was over. Then this con- 
fidential form of communication 
seemed to mean a great deal more 
than the mere value of the words, 
and I had no idea of being ordered 
about in such an imperative man- 
ner, as if I was on such terms 
with any woman as to be obliged 
to obey her slightest whisper. To 
catch me in such a way was to 
give me no chance of escape either, 
and altogether I wished myself 
well out of the business. 

There was an unmistakable 
pout on Kitty’s face as I deposited 
her with her chaperon; and I 
felt that the amari aliquid had 
been decidedly dropped into my 
pleasures as I turned away to look 
for Mrs Fortescue. 

“You'll find Mrs Fortescue in 
the verandah, Wilmot,” said the 
colonel, whom I met mopping his 
face after his exertions. “She 
asked me to tell you she would 
wait for you there.” 

I hoped we might accomplish 
our interview in the publicity of 
the verandah, where so many 
couples were passing and repassing, 
that there was no chance of any 
overt display of emotion; but I 
was not to get off so easily. She 
jumped up as I approached, and 
said, “‘ Now take me to some quiet 
place. I want to have a serious 
talk with you.” We strolled in- 


to the compound, passing several 
of the small tents, the murmur 
of conversation from which told 
that they were occupied. At last 
we came to a vacant one, and took 
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possession of the two low chairs 
which it contained. 

“Now, Bobbie, you had better 
confess, and try to explain your 
goings-on.” 

“My dear Mrs Fortescue 

“You used to call me Clara.” 

‘My dear Clara, then, what do 
you want me to confess ?” 

“What are you doing with that 
Clover girl?” 

*“T think Miss Clover is very 
charming.” 

“So charming that you are going 
to marry her?” 

“T am not engaged to Miss 
Clover.” 

“Oh, I daresay. But you very 
soon will be. Now, look here, 
Master Bobbie. I don’t think 
you have behaved quite fairly to 
me. Haven’t you been sitting in 
my pocket for ever so long, and 
trying to make me believe that 
you are very fond of me?” 

“T always thought you every- 
thing that is nice and kind, and 
naturally I took every opportunity 
of enjoying your society.” 

“That’s all very well; and now 
you want to drop me quietly and 
enjoy somebody else’s society.” 

“ My dear Mrs Fortescue 2 

“There, that shows it. Mrs 
Fortescue again. Now I don’t 
intend you to drop me quietly 
like that, at your goodwill and 
pleasure. You shan’t go an inch 
further with Kitty Clover without 
my permission, and I don’t think 
I will give it. I think I'll put a 
spoke in your wheel, my friend, 
and then J shall drop you.” 

I felt that there was quite suffi- 
cient truth in what Mrs Fortescue 
had said to put me completely in 
her power, if she chose to assert 
it; but I was not going to lose 
my chance of winning Kitty with- 
out an effort, and I made up my 
mind that that effort should take 
the form of an honest appeal to 
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Mrs Fortescue’s kindness and good- 
nature, which I hoped were sufii- 
ciently great to condone my mis- 
conduct, and to make her a friend- 
ly partisan instead of an active 
enemy. 

“Clara, won’t you hear what 
I have to say? I will confess to 
you that I am more than fond 
of Miss Clover, and I hope she 
likes me a little. It ought not 
to be much to ask you to forgive 
me for having admired you, for 
you know that nobody can meet 
you without admiring you, and I 
never thought that you considered 
me more than one of a number of 
your worshippers. Do be kind to 
me, and, shall I say, Kitty?” 

“Well, you have put it very 
prettily, and I am not going to be 
hard upon you. I did, perhaps, 
think that you were nicer than 
the other boys, and I may have 
liked you better than most of 
them. However, it’s all over now. 
I’m going to be your very good 
friend in the future, and perhaps 
Tl even help you with Kitty 
Clover. She’s a dear little girl, 
and you, must be very good to her. 
Now, Bobbie, you’ve got out of 
one scrape very easily. Mind you 
don’t get into any more.” 

“Clara, you are an angel of 
goodness, and I shall never forget 
you.” 

“Now don’t talk nonsense. 
Good gracious! take care of the 
snake !” 

“Snake! where is it ?” 

“There; close to you. Don’t 
you see its eyes?” and she started 
back, pointing to the side of my 
chair. I jumped up too, for a 
cobra is not a pleasant tertiwm 
quid in a téte-d-téte; and in the 
dim light of the Chinese lantern, 
at this period of the evening very 
faint and flickering, objects were 
barely discernible. 


“Why, it’s moved. It’s some- 
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thing on your hand.” I looked 
down, and saw what had caused 
the alarm. It was the red sparkle 
of the two rubies on my ring ; and 
indeed they might easily have been 
taken for a snake’s eyes glaring 
upon our colloquy. 

“Tt’s only a ring I bought from 


a boawallah yesterday. I’m so 
sorry you were alarmed.” 
“How stupid of me! Never 


mind. Take me back to the ball- 
room now, and mind you behave 
yourself for the future.” 

The best of the evening was, I 
hoped, yet to come, and I went 
to claim another dance from Kitty, 
with the full intention of putting 
our mutual affairs on such a foot- 
ing that it would be difficult for 
anything to come between us 
again. She, like myself, was only 
just coming in from the compound, 
where she had been with Skeffy, 
who whispered in my ear as I led 
her away, “You have put your foot 
in it nicely, my boy. Look out for 
squalls,” 

This was not a pleasant warn- 
ing, and I could not think what 
he meant. 

I was soon to be enlightened, 
however. As I turned towards 
the dancing-room, Kitty said, in 
a very stiff tone, “I don’t wish to 
dance, Captain Wilmot, and I will 
not detain you many minutes. 
Please come into the verandah.” 

Everybody was dancing, and we 
had the place to ourselves, when 
she went on hurriedly, “ I’m very 
sorry that I could not help hearing 
some of your conversation with Mrs 
Fortescue just now, as I was in 
the next tent with Mr Skeffington. 
I heard you calling her Clara once 
or twice, and you told her that 
she was an angel, and that you 
would never forget her. I—lI 
congratulate you very much, and 
please take me back to my 
aunt at once.” 
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“ My dear Miss Clover, you are 
really mistaken. Do stay and let 
me explain.” 

“No, no. Mr Skeffington heard 
you too. You need not explain 
anything. I must go back now.” 

I was in despair; but even yet 
I might have had an opportunity 
of forcing an explanation and put- 
ting everything right before we 
parted, if Mrs Crabbie had not 
come suddenly round the cor- 
ner with a very flushed face, and 
bearing down upon me said— 

“ Really, Captain Wilmot, I 
cannot compliment you officers on 
your arrangements for the comfort 
of your guests. I went to get my 
wraps just now, and find that my 
shawl has been mislaid or given 
to some one else—a real Rampur 
Chudder too. I daresay one of 
these minxes in the cloak-room 
knows more ~bout it than she likes 
to tell. You must come with me 
at once and find it for me.” 

This was the culmination of 
bad luck. I had to leave Kitty, 
still unpacified, and go off with 
this horrid old woman, who had 
herself the general reputation in 
the cantonment of making profit- 
able exchanges of garments on oc- 
casions like the present, if the 
guardians were not very wide 
awake. Of course, when we did 
arrive at the cloak-room, we found 
her shawl without the smallest 
difficulty, and I at last packed 
her off, still muttering something 
about military carelessness. 

But it was then too late. I 
caught a glimpse of Kitty and her 
aunt driving out of the compound, 
and was left to meditate upon my 
misfortunes. I had no heart to 


join the circle of choice spirits 
who were gathering to enjoy an 
arriére souper after the departure 
of our guests, and, cursing my 
fate, betook myself moodily to my 
bungalow. 


As I undressed and 
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turned in, I laid my ring on the 
table, and could have sworn that 
there was almost a living look in 
the two rubies as they sparkled 
in the light of the solitary lamp 
which my servant had left in my 
bedroom. 


“Sleep that knits up the rav- 
elled sleeve of care” was nearly 
wooed that night in vain; but 
eventually I passed into a blessed 
forgetfulness of the misfortunes of 
the day. With the morning, when 
my servant woke me to conscious- 
ness by bringing me my early cup 
of tea, the full memory of my 
mischances came back in all its 
bitterness. I had certainly found 
myself the exception which proved 
the rule of the old proverb, 
“‘Heureux en jeu, malheureux en 
amour.” 

My love and my gambling had 
been most unhappy, and I leave it 
to any of my readers, who have 
felt the pangs of disappointment 
in either, to conceive what I suf- 
fered from a simultaneous defeat 
in both. 

The money that I owed could 
be paid, of course, but very few 
captains of horse can pay up 
£500 without feeling it; and I 
ruefully thought that some of my 
expenses for a year or two must 
be curtailed to procure such a 
sum of ready money. What an 
idiot I had been! and yet, after 
all, I could not quite convince my- 
self that I had really been such an 
idiot. It was certainly not wise 
to have risked losing so large a 
sum, but my speculation was not 
in itself imprudent; and if it 
had not been for a piece of ill for- 
tune which could not be guarded 
against, I should have been plum- 
ing myself on my sagacity. What 
really sickened me was the state 
of my affairs with Kitty Clover. 
I had not realised before how 
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much I was wrapped up in her, 
and the cursed contretemps of last 
night seemed to shatter all my 
hopes. 

While I was thus moodily medi- 
tating, I heard the rattle of hoofs, 
and saw Skeffington cantering his 
tat up to the door, followed by a 
panting syce with a jool over his 
arm. Skeffy chucked the reins to 
his follower, who squatted down in 
front of the little nag, a Indien, 
and proceeded to solace himself 
after his exertion with a portion 
of betel from the never - failing 
little box which lies concealed in 
the folds of the garment of every 
Hindoo. 

* Well, old boy, you’re not very 
chirpy this morning, I should 
think. You had a disastrous day 
yesterday. That defeat of old 
Rufus was a facer, and, Lord, 
how you put your foot in it with 
Miss Clover, whom we all thought 
you were so sweet upon, though 
it was too bad of you to be carry- 
ing on so strong with Mrs For- 
tescue all the time. I did my 
best to take Miss Clover away 
when we heard your voices in the 
next tent, but I don’t think she 
quite twigged the situation; and 
she would not move till it was 
too late, and we had heard you 
swearing eternal devotion to Mrs 
F., or something like it.” 

“Oh, Skeffy, you’re all abroad 
about what really happened last 
night. The whole thing was a con- 
founded mistake all through. Mrs 
Fortescue and I are only the best 
of friends. I told her all about Miss 
Clover, and she promised to help 
me. It’s a pity that everything 


I said was not heard, instead of 
only a word here and there.” 
“Your words here and there 
were sufliciently impressive any- 
way, Wilmot; and though I'll 
believe what you say, as I’ve no 
personal interest in your affec- 
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tions, I doubt whether Miss Clover 
will be quite as easily convinced.” 

“What a Job’s comforter you 
are, Skeffy! It’s enough to make 
one mad to see you sitting there 
wagging your head, and making 
everything out as bad as possible. 
Do try to make some reasonable 
suggestion, or let’s talk of some- 
thing else if you have nothing 
pleasant to say.” 

“Tndeed, I have heard that 
women cool down sometimes won- 
derfully after they have been put 
out. Perhaps something may 
happen to make Miss Clover think 
rather better of you than she 
probably does at present. In any 
case the best thing you can do is 
to let things slide for a day or 
two. If you don’t show in society 
for a bit, you may get the credit of 
being a little ashamed of yourself ; 
and if you are not seen with Mrs 
Fortescue, you can’t be supposed 
to be much devoted to her.” 

“Well, I hope you may be 
right. It won’t be very difficult, 
under the circumstances, to keep 
myself pretty quiet. I don’t feel 
as if I had the heart to speak to 
anybody.” 

*< Don’t be so down-hearted, man. 
Things will come all right, never 
fear. I want to know whether 
you will ride my grey horse in a 
small regimental paper-chase this 
afternoon. Mat. Langham and 
another of the Australian trainers 
will cut in with us and bring a 
couple of smartish nags. I want 
to see how my horses go in good- 
ish company, and if you'll ride the 
grey I'll ride the brown. A gal- 
lop will do you good. There will 
be only our own fellows, and no 
outsiders but Langham and his 
friend.” 

Perhaps some of my readers may 
not know what a paper-chase, as 
managed in India, is. It is not 
every cantonment in our Eastern 
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empire which rejoices in the pos- 
session of even a ‘‘bobbery” pack 
of hounds with which to hunt the 
wily jackal, and some form of 
chase has to be organised which 
may give the possibility of a gallop 
across country, and furnish some 
outlet, however small, to the eques- 
trian and sporting instincts of Eng- 
lish men and women. This is gen- 
erally done by a paper-trail being 
laid from a place of meeting, over 
a sufficiently broken country, till 
it finds an end at some hospitable 
tent or bungalow, where the field, 
who have followed it at’ a very 
mild pace, are comforted after 
their exertions by a morning chota 
hazri or an afternoon tea. 

But this form of paper-chase is 
a social function, adapted to the 
capabilities of each hack and pony, 
which daily carries its male or 
female owner to “eat the air” 
constitutionally, and lacks suffi- 
cient excitement to commend 
itself altogether to people who, 
like my brother officers of the 
gallant —th, own really good 
horses, and like to give them a 
chance of showing what they can 
do. These bolder spirits arrange, 
for their private diversion, paper- 
chases with the réle of the paper 
left out, in which the affair re- 
solves itself into a race over a 
flagged-out jumping course, a 
steeplechase in everything but 
the name. 

To take part in such an amuse- 
ment as this had been Skeffy’s 
proposal, and I was only too glad 
to agree to it, as it seemed, at any 
rate, to promise enough action 
and excitement to take me out of 
my own gloomy thoughts for a 
short time. 

“All right,” I said. ‘ Bring 
the grey round here in time, and 
we'll jog over to the course to- 
gether.” 

The day passed. There was 
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nothing to be done but the most 
ordinary routine regimental duty. 
Even the most exigeant command- 
ing officers respect human weak- 
ness sufficiently to order no un- 
necessary work for the day after a 
regimental ball. I believe that 
there was generally a great ex- 
position of sleep in most of the 
bungalows in our lines. I must 
confess that I, for one, had an 
extra siesta, after I had managed 
to get into that philosophical frame 
of mind when one’s troubles are 
regarded as things past and ir- 
revocable, and there is a faint 
dawning of hope on the mental 
horizon. 

Five o’clock in the afternoon 
brought Skeffy with the nags. 
The paper-chase had been timed 
for 5.30, so that we might ride in 
the cool of the departing day, and 
we had between two and three 
miles to cover before getting to 
the rendezvous. I had not before 
seen the grey horse that I was to 
ride, as he was a new purchase of 
Skeffy’s. He was very taking- 
looking, nearly sixteen hands high, 
with all the best blood of Australia 
coursing in his veins. His sire, 
old Snowdrop, had won the Mel- 
bourne Cup, and his dam’s pedi- 
gree was nearly equally pure; at 
least so said the dealer from whom 
he had been bought, and his ap- 
pearance bore out the tale of his 
high descent. He seemed a little 
wanting in condition, however ; but 
this was hardly to be wondered at, 
as he had not been landed more 
than a couple of months. As I 
got on his back, it could not be 
doubted that his manners were 
perfect, as he shook his game lean 
head, and bent his graceful neck 
at the first touch of the rein, 
without, at the same time, giving 
that slight premonitory arch of the 
back, which is the habit of so 
many Walers when first mounted, 


and which too often initiates a 
buck or two, playful perhaps, but 
sufficiently discomposing and dis- 
agreeable even to a practised 
horseman. 

Quietly we made our way 
through the regimental horse lines, 
where the men were just turning 
out for evening stables, and then 
got on the long stretch of sandy 
waste which lay between us and 
the great tank, round the edge of 
which the paper-chase course had 
been laid out. What a glorious 
evening it was! and as we cantered 
along, how our spirits rose, as they 
never fail to rise when a man is on 
a well-bred horse, and he thrills 
with all the pride and joy of con- 
trolling the noblest and kindest 
of animals. The declining sun 
threw a golden glow over the 
plain ; while the purple shade cast 
by a solitary mass of grey rocks, and 
the dark green of one or two small 
mango topes, stood out in pictur- 
esque contrast. As we passed 
over a crest of rising ground we 
saw the placid sheet of the tank 
spread before us, edged with 
feathery palms and emerald-green 
paddy-fields on the further side ; 
while a broad belt of less vivid 
green on the nearer bank showed 
where the waters had ebbed during 
the hot weather and left some 
sparse vegetation on the damp soil. 
Some made-up fences showed black 
against this green belt, each mark- 
ed with two little red flags ; and in 
the distance, near a native village, 
we could distinguish a small group 
of horsemen, evidently waiting for 
the fun to begin. 

We bustled along, joining com- 
pany en route with one or two 
other laggards, and made our way 
to the village, from a spot near 
which we knew that the start was 
to be made. 

The meet was not as bright or 
dandy-looking as the collection at 
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a cover-side at home ; but if rather 
seedy shooting-jackets and pot-hats 
took the place of pink coats and 
shiny castors, no one could deny 
that the horsemen were a very 
sporting and workman-like looking 
lot, and that their steeds were as 
much like business as themselves. 

I have aiready told something 
about my mount. Skeffy was 
riding a brown, about 15.2, whose 
rather plain head and substantial 
general appearance did not show 
quite so much quality as Snow- 
drop’s offspring, but the great 
muscular quarters promised un- 
usual jumping power. It was full 
of condition, and even if it would 
probably fail in speed for a short 
spurt, it looked like staying for a 
week at its own pace, if necessary. 

Maberly, one of our majors, 
whose reputation as an artist in 
the pigskin was as widely spread 
as the quarters of British cavalry, 
or indeed of the British army at 
home and abroad, was riding an 
extraordinarily clever pony, which 
could be trusted to get quickly 
over any obstacle however serious, 
and, under his light weight, would 
not be left very far behind in a 
struggle across country in any 
company however good. 

Mat. Langham was on a well- 
known old steeplechaser, which, 
if it had not won the most dis- 
tinguished laurels on the Indian 
turf, had paid his expenses well 
by picking up many minor stakes, 
and was generally supposed to be 
a very reliable trial horse for his 
master’s stable. 

But the horse that we all took 
most interest in was a ragged- 
looking chestnut, whose mysteri- 
ous character had been much dis- 
cussed in sporting circles at Bun- 
kumpore, and which had never 
appeared in public on a race-course. 
It had been in Langham’s stable 
for some months, but was sup- 
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posed to be a little uncertain in 
its temper, and indeed Langham 
had been sufticiently communica- 
tive to say that he wanted to see 
whether it would try in company, 
and that he was going to let it 
go round our paper-chase course 
with us for that end. 

Of course we knew well enough 
that though the chestnut might 
gallop with us, we were not likely 
to get much inkling of its real 
powers, and that, whether it did 
its best or took things very easy, 
we should not be much the wiser, 
Still we hoped to pick up some 
small item of information about 
it, which might be of use on a 
future day when it appeared on 
a race-course. 

Its rider was a typical Aus- 
tralian jockey, long, thin, with 
sloping shoulders and sallow 
beardless face. His head crowned 
with a battered wideawake, his 
body clad in a well-worn tweed 
jacket of which he had outgrown 
the sleeves, and his legs in a pair 
of equally parsimonious - looking 
cord trousers, bound with a strap 
under each knee. But this queer 
figure had won his spurs as a 
horseman over the fearful steeple- 
chase courses of Australia, and 
had been brought to India especi- 
ally to ride Langham’s dark horse. 
There was no mistaking the calm 
determined look on his shrewd 
face, and the perfect understand- 
ing which he had at once estab- 
lished with his mount. 

Two or three brother officers, on 
animals more or less estimable, 
completed the assemblage, while 
the spectators were confined to 
two sporting non - commissioned 
officers of the —th, who had 
ridden out to see the paper-chase 
on their tats, and a small group 
of the inhabitants of the village, 
who were squatted near their 
dwellings, looking on and prob- 
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ably wondering at the eccentrici- 
ties of the Sahibs. 

Maberly, who generally took the 
lead in all sporting arrangements, 
after giving a look round to see if 
any one else was coming, reminded 
us that we were burning daylight, 
and that ‘we should ride in the 
dark if we did not start soon. 

We gave a final look to our 
bridles and girths, and formed up 
more or less in line. Maberly 
gave the word “Go!” and off we 
started. No one put on much 
pace at first, but we cantered 
easily up to the first fence, which 
we knew was an in-and-out, across 
a rather deep-cut road leading to 
the village. One great comfort 
we enjoyed, plenty of room to ride 
as we liked. With such a small 
party there was no hustling, and 
each could choose his own place. 
I pulled the grey together, and 
found, as we negotiated the road, 
that he was what an Irishman 
would call “an intricate lepped 
one,” never putting a foot wrong. 
All got over successfully but one 
of my brother officers, whose horse 
had managed to put his foot in a 
rut and came down. No harm 
was done, however, and a glance 
behind showed him struggling 
again into his saddle. We were 
now on ground which was the best 
of going, and we could sit down 
and ride with confidence. A 
built-up clay wall, between four 
and five feet high, showed itself in 
our front, looming very big, as the 
setting sun was behind it. We 
all raced at it, and I felt the grey 
bound over it like a deer, lighting 
with a soft thud on the further 
side. The other horses did the 
same, with the exception of Ma- 
berly’s pony, which seemed nearly 
to stop when it arrived at the ob- 
stacle, and then threw itself over 
with short bound almost like a 
buck. On we went and still on. 


Nearly every fence was a narrow 
bank or wall, some with ditches, 
some without, and as both take 
off and landing were always sound 
and trustworthy, there was noth- 
ing to think of but to sit down 
and do our best. The grey had 
undoubtedly a turn of speed, and 
began to draw away from the 
regimental horses, but I could not 
manage to shake off the ragged 
chestnut. As we left every fence 
behind, there it was still lying 
level, and apparently lollopping 
along in the easiest and most col- 
lected manner. “I must try to 
find out what you are worth, my 
friend,” I thought, and a naughty 
spirit of emulation began to rise 
within me. We had still about a 
mile and a half to travel, and it 
would go hard if I did not manage 
to cut him down soon if it was to 
be done at all. I caught hold of 
my horse and set him going his 
fastest. We positively seemed to 
be flying through the air, and 
each jump as it came was taken 
in one stride, apparently almost 
without an extra effort. To no 
purpose. The chestnut still kept 
level, though I think it also was 
about doing its best. We were 
coming to the water-jump. Twelve 
feet of open water with a small 
bushed-up fence on the taking off 
side. Down we came at it toge- 
ther, stride for stride. The grey 
rose, and I saw the blue gleam 
flit below us as we swooped across. 
We seemed to land all right, when 
something failed. The earth rose 
up to meet me, and I felt a numb- 
ing shock. When I re- 
gained consciousness, I found my- 
self lying on the ground with Skef- 
fington supporting my head, while 
Maberly was wiping my face with 
a handkerchief wetted with the 
rather muddy fluid from the water- 
jump. Langham was holding the 
grey, which had a head and chest 
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plastered with mud, and was look- 
ing very blown and scared. I 
must have been knocked out of 
time for a minute or two, as the 
paper-chase had evidently been 
stopped, and everybody wore an 
air of concern. I felt very sick 
and faint as I tried to get up. 

“Take it easy, old man,” said 
Skeffy, ‘“you’ve had rather a 
crumpler, and we’ve sent for the 
mess tonga to take you home. The 
grey was a bit done when he came 
to the water, and slipped upon 
landing. Just take a mouthful of 
this,” and a cup was put to my 
lips. It was weak whisky-and- 
water, and the draught revived 
me a great deal, only to impress 
upon me that I was remarkably 
stiff and sore all over. I tried to 
pick up my hat, which was lying 
by my side, and found my left 
arm helpless. Everybody was 
very sympathetic, my arm was put 
into an improvised sling, and I 
was helped into the tonga, which 
had carried some drinks to the 
place where the paper-chase was to 
have finished, and which had now 
been brought up to the scene of 
my accident. A tonga is a vehicle 
more practical than comfortable at 
the best of times, and my drive 
home was very far from pleasant, 
bumping in my disabled state over 
a very rough track, in which every 
separate rut and hole seemed to 
assert itself in a most aggressive 
manner. 

Our excellent surgeon was al- 
ready at my bungalow when we 
arrived, “Eh, Wilmot, man! I 
thought I would have you in my 
hands sooner or later. You laddies 
are just terribly reckless. Come 
away in here and lie down on 
the sofa till I have a look at 
you.” 

Skeffy’s friendly support aided 
my still very shaky footsteps, and 
I was quickly taken out of my 


clothes and boots, and stretched 
out for old MacTavish’s examin- 
ation. 

“Well, my man, you’ve got off 
very easy this time,” he said at 
length. ‘You’ve broken nothing 
at all, but your shoulder is dislo- 
cated. I'll put that all right ina 
minute. Make your mind easy. 
Tl not hurt you much.” 

As I knew this was a consola- 
tory form of speech which an oper- 
ator always employs when he is 
about to put you to the acutest 
agony, I did not feel altogether 
happy ; and when MacTavish took 
his coat off and then removed one 
of his very useful boots, revealing 
a massive foot clad in a stout grey 
knitted stocking, my spirit rather 
sank within me at these unusual 
and rather ominous preparations. 

He sat down opposite me, and, 
putting his stockinged foot into 
the armpit of the injured arm, he 
took hold of my hand, and with 
the leverage of his leg stretched 
my arm to the fullest extent, and, 
giving it a slight turn, I felt the 
displaced joint slip into its socket. 

The operation was in itself not 
particularly pleasant, but I really 
think the worst of it was a pang 
in my hand from MacTavish’s 
muscular and determined grip. 

“Confound it, doctor!” I said, 
“you’ve driven something into my 
hand.” 

He looked to see what he had 
done. ‘Eh, laddie, laddie! if ye 
will deck yourself with bonny 
things like this, you'll find they’ll 
bring trouble sometimes,” and he 
pulled off my ruby ring, of which 
the stones had been jammed by 
his grasp into the next finger. 

Ramasawmy, who had _ been 
holding the lamp during the opera- 
tion, poked his head forward, and 
said, ‘That what I done tell master. 
That ring always bringing bad 
luck.” 
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“Stop your havers,” said Mac- 
Tavish, as he deftly swathed my 
shoulder in bandages; “your 
master’s had enough bad luck for 
one day anyway. Now, Wilmot, 
my man, you'll just get into your 
bed, and you'll bide quiet there 
till I tell you to get up. You've 
had a fine shake, and you’re not 
going to be allowed to run the 
risk of fever.” 


I did not pass a very comfort- 
able night, as my arm was ban- 
daged up, I was a good deal 
bruised, and, with my bodily in- 
firmities, my mental troubles had 
returned in full force. The In- 
dian noises of the night also, which 
are little regarded when a man is 
strong and well, were perfectly 
maddening in my shattered state. 
Why should there have been such 
a prolonged festival in the neigh- 
bouring Hindoo part of the can- 
tonment, which involved such a 
continuous charivari of pipes and 
tom-toms? Why should the king- 
crow, locally known as the Scotch 
nightingale, have done his best to 
make night hideous with his dis- 
cordant chatter? And why—oh, 
why !—should my native servants 
have held a ‘‘ tabak’s parliament ” 
in the back premises till the small 
hours, discussing the follies and 
weaknesses of master, in the lowest 
of tones it is true, but even then 
inexpressibly irritating in their 
unceasing and fitful murmur ? 

But there is an end of every- 
thing. At last “morn broadened 
on the borders of the dark,” the 
night-prowling mosquito retired 
to rest for the day, driven away 
by the cool air of sunrise, which 
flowed gratefully through the 
bungalow, and, with Ramasawmy’s 
assistance, I managed to get to the 
sofa in my sitting-room. Sleep 


asserted itself, and I dropped off 
into an easy and refreshing doze. 
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“Master at home?” woke me 
up. An early visitor was hailing 
my peon, who was going through 
his daily task of dusting in the 
verandah. I heard the reply— 

“Master sick, Doctor Sahib 
say nobody seeing.” 

“Dear me! I’m very sorry. 
Give your master my salaam.” 

I recognised the voice as that 
of the excellent chaplain, who 
weekly denounced our shortcom- 
ings at the church parade service, 
and whom we all knew as a good, 
earnest, hard-working fellow, who 
was busy early and late in his 
sacred calling, and had acquired 
great and legitimate influence with 
many ot the men of the —th. 

“ Holloa, Padre! Do come in,” 
I shouted. ‘I’m delighted to see 
you. Have a cigarette, and tell 
me how you are getting on.” 

I knew that the good priest, 
who was the cantonment agent of 
the Total Abstinence Society, and 
fulminated energetically against 
alcohol in every form, admitted 
human weakness sufficiently to 
countenance tobacco, and enjoyed 
the weed at all times and in every 
form. 

*T hope this isn’t a bad business, 
Wilmot. What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, I’ve only had a smash 
riding, Padre. I shall be all right 
soon, I hope. But what are you 
doing paying visits so early ?” 

“T knew there was nothing go- 
ing on this morning, and I thought 
I would find some of you officers 
at home. We've been very badly 
off for music at St Peter’s at the 
afternoon services, when we don’t 
have the band to play. The bishop 
was talking to me about it the 
other day “at his visitation, and 
suggested that we should get up 
a fund to buy an organ. Your 
colonel has given me a hundred 
rupees towards it, and told me I 
might ask you all to contribute ; 
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so I am going round to see what 
I can get out of you. But I 
won’t bother you to-day. I'll wait 
till you’re better, and then, per- 
haps, you'll assist in what I think 
is a really good work.” 

“T’ll do as well to-day as any 
other time, Padre; but you’re un- 
lucky in not coming to me last 
week. I was stupid enough to 
lose a lot of money at the races 
the day before yesterday, and I’ve 
very little loose cash in conse- 
quence.” 

“ That’s a pity, Wilmot. I can’t 
understand why you men can’t en- 
joy all the amusements you have 
without risking your means, and 
perhaps preventing yourselves from 
doing some good when you have a 
chance.” 

A brilliant thought struck me. 
I knew that the taxes of the 
Church had, in old days, been as 
often paid in kind as in money, 
and I did not see why I might not 
revive the custom. 

“T tell you what it is, Padre. 
I can’t give you a cheque, but I’ve 
got a very good ring that I'll 
give you, and you can convert it 
for the benefit of your organ. I 
warn you that I’ve been told it 
carries bad luck with it in some 
mysterious way, and certainly I’ve 
come to grief in everything since 
I’ve had it.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe in any of 
that nonsense, and if I did, the 
ring’s bad luck would disappear 
in the Church’s service. I'll take 
it gladly, and I’ll put your name 
down in the subscription-list for 
whatever I get for it.” 


“All right then, Padre. Hi! 


Ramasawmy. Bring my new ring 
from my dressing-table.” 

The ring was brought, and the 
chaplain departed, delighted with 
his acquisition, and saying it was 
the best subscription he had yet 
received. 
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“Master done give ring to 
Padre Sahib?” said Ramasawmy, 
after he had showed my visitor out. 

“Yes, Ramasawmy. He’s going 
to sell it for his church.” 

‘“* Master done very clever thing. 
I speak true word. That ring 
bringing master bad luck. Now 
good man got it, bad luck going 
away.” 

I did not believe much in the 
connection between my misfor- 
tunes and the ring, but I certainly 
hoped that my late bad luck would 
change. 

Half an hour later, old Mac- 
Tavish paid me his promised visit, 
on his way from his morning 
duties at the hospital, and pro- 
ceeded to look at my shoulder, feel 
my pulse, and generally take stock 
of my health. 

“Well, Wilmot, you’re just a 
deal better than I expected, or in- 
deed than you’ve any right to be. 
There’s a Providence watches over 
you daft boys, I’m thinking. Your 
shoulder’s doing nicely, and you’ve 
no fever. If you keep quiet till 
to-morrow, I daresay I'll let you 
go out for a drive, and you'll be 
off my list in a week, though you'll 
have to be careful with your arm 
for a while.” 

“That's good hearing, doctor. 
I’m awfully obliged to you for 


your care. Won't you stop and 
have some breakfast ?” 
“No, no. I’ve three or four 


more visits to pay yet, and maybe 
you'll eat better, if I’m not here to 
tell you what will disagree with 
you.” 

My spirits were rising. The 
shifting of the bandages on my 
shoulder, and a certain amount of 
toilet, had made me much more 
comfortable, and as I had had 
little dinner on the previous night, 
I prepared to do justice to the 
breakfast which my butler had 
brought me from the mess. 
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I was just beginning, when 
in dashed Skeffy, in boots and 
breeches, fresh from his morning 
ride. “Holloa, old chap! How are 
you this morning? You can’t be 
very bad, if you’re going to eat all 
that. There’s plenty for two, and, 
as I’ve lots to tell you, I will stay 
and breakfast with you.” 

* You can’t do better, Skeffy. 
Help yourself, and open your bud- 
get of news.” 

“ Well, the news is the best any- 
way, and will improve your appe- 
tite. I’ve just come from the 
race-course. There was a meeting 
of the stewards this morning about 
the race for the Maharajah’s Cup. 
It seems that it was suspected 
something was shady about that 
horse Songster, and his history 
was inquired into, and they have 
the best evidence that he is five 
years old instead of being four as 
he was entered, so he carried 4 lb. 
too little in the race. Of course 
he has been disqualified,’ so your 
horse won after all. I congratu- 
late you on winning the cup and 
taking all the money out of the 
lotteries,” 

What a reprieve! I felt as if I 
had been relieved from an oppres- 
sive and inordinate weight that 
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had loaded me for the last two 


days. Skeffy’s rather homely and 
matter-of-fact countenance seemed 
surrounded with a halo of light, 
and I blessed the stewards for 
their prompt and energetic action. 
If only the disasters of the regi- 
mental ball could also be reversed, 
there would be no happier captain 
of hussars in her Majesty’s service. 

“One peon brought chit for 
master,” and Ramasawmy handed 
me a note, on whose envelope was 
a cipher that I knew well. I 
opened it. 


“Dear Captain Witmot,—I 
was so sorry to hear of your acci- 
dent last night, and hope you will 
soon get over it. It may help 
your recovery to tell you that I 
have just been riding with Kitty 
Clover, and we had a long talk 
about you. I was able to explain 
a misunderstanding that seems to 
have occurred at your ball, and, if 
you call, I think she will be glad 
to see you. You have my best 
wishes.—Yours very sincerely, 

“CLARA FOoRTESCUE.” 


I believe there must have been 
some truth in Ramasawmy’s ideas 
about that ring, after all. 




















In the midst of the rumours 
that on all sides arose on the 
announcement of the forthcoming 
‘Memoirs’ of Prince Talleyrand, 
no truer words seem to have been 
uttered than those whereby M. 
Jules Simon has characterised the 
effect produced by the long -de- 
ferred publication of the work.! 


“ Talleyrand,” said the gifted French 
philosopher and critic, “makes as 
much noise at this present moment 
as he made at the moment of his 
death half a hundred years ago—nay, 
perhaps even more! At the identi- 
cal hour affirmed by report to have 
been fixed by his own will for the 
publication of his own autobiography, 
other writers from the outside seem 
to have resolved to furnish the world 
with their descriptions of his life and 
his political career. Nor does the one 
in any way apparently injure the 
other. The so-called ‘Memoirs,’ 
edited by the Duc de Broglie, diminish 
in no degree the interest excited by 
the volumes put forth by M. Pallain 
and others; and the reason is an 
obvious one: Talleyrand held more 
or less all the strings of all the Govern- 
ments (however various) that suc- 
cessively ruled France for the space 
of fifty years ; he passed with incom- 
parable ease from one to the other, 
always borne as by necessity to the 
foremost rank of each, and always, 
whatsoever the sway of events (or of 
accident), to outward observation 
appearing to be their propeller and 
their guide.” 


Thus far Jules Simon is right, 
but there are other causes which 
make the intense interest attach- 
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ing to Prince Talleyrand both a 
permanent and a personal one. 
You may like or dislike what he did 
or made others do—it is no question 
of sympathy or antipathy; but 
you cannot do without him—you 
cannot ignore him. If you desire 
to seize the raison détre of the 
history of modern times (of your 
own times, remember, and what 
immediately preceded and produced 
them), you are obliged to take 
cognisance of the deeds and 
thoughts of the unescapeable Pro- 
teus who was a bishop (and a 
diplomat to boot !) in 1792, a Con- 
ventionnel in ’97, a Bonapartist 
Foreign Minister in ’98, a Court 
chamberlain in the “pit full of 
kings” of Erfurt in 1808, whilst 
being the indirect collaborator (as 
French ambassador in England in 
1832) of Lord Grey in the cam- 
paign of the Reform Bill, after 
having been the indisputable pre- 
cursor of Cobden in 1786, the 
original initiator on the Continent 
of free trade, and the would-be 
promoter of cheap food ! 

These are titles to the interest 
of public men whatever may be 
their countries or their creeds, 
and, call him Bishop of Autun, or 
Prince de Benevento, or Duc de 
Valengay, or by whichever of the 
many names he may go down to 
posterity, you will find it quite 
unavoidable to study the personal 
character of the man by whose 
thoughts and opinions the external 





‘Memoirs,’ edited by the Duc de Broglie (Calman Lévy, 1891). ‘Correspon- 


dence,’ edited by M. Pallain (Plon, 1889-91). 


‘Napoleon at Alexandria— 


Talleyrand at Erfurt,’ by M. Vandal (Plon, 1891). 


1 «* Mon Petit Journal,” Jules Simon, ‘ Le Temps,’ March 15, 1891. 
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policy of Europe was so influenced 
for a long succession of eventful 
years. This, therefore, makes plain 
enough why, after a lapse of over 
fifty -eight years, this man, who 
might be supposed to have entirely 
lost touch with the present age, 
survives, and is in reality an ex- 
planation of so much that remains 
unexplained in the past, and of so 
much that was fated to be the 
future of that past, and is in 
fact our present. Talleyrand is 
really the thread that binds events 
together, and for half a century 
never entirely breaks. He winds 
through the entire web of political 
history—one reason whereof being 
that his intense vitality is for ever 
equal to itself. For all the years of 
his mere duration on earth he lives. 
Except, perhaps, the first fifteen of 
early youth, his life is ever at its 
highest. Whenever he acts, right- 
ly or wrongly, it is in the fullest 
consciousness of what he is doing ; 
his “highest” may be reprehen- 
sible, but it is invariably his high- 
est, and you note in him no intel- 
lectual hiatus; the faculties of 
action are for ever on the alert 
without being on the stretch ; 
they are true capacities, and they 
generate other and succeeding re- 
sults. From his first youth to his 
latest year Talleyrand is a states- 
man busy with nothing save state- 
craft and the task of governing na- 
tions ; knowing the most of men, 
and getting the utmost to be got 
out of them at the moment of the 
most dominant expediency. 

As our limits will not admit of 
a minute research into the various 
details of so long and perpetually 
active an existence, we will choose 
three points of the career of Prince 
Talleyrand which seem to us to 
contain the largest amount of what 
we may term the causalities of the 
rest :— 
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His early life before the Revo- 
lution of 1789, with its passage 
from the old to the new régime. 

His steady preference of civil 
institutions to military despot- 
isms, leading in the end to the 
sincere adoption of British parlia- 
mentary forms and usages. 

His curiously keen insight into 
the genuine value and characters of 
the men who were either associ- 
ated with or opposed to him, and 
some of whom, to the judgment 
of less unprejudiced politicians, 
appear as the perfect opposites 
of what they proved themselves 
to be. 

Now the ‘Memoirs’ just pub- 
lished will help us in this respect 
far less than was supposed, to the 
accurate knowledge we need, but 
will in some degree be of more use 
than has been assumed. 

They are, as is now on all hands 
admitted, not strictly authentic, 
but they are not distinctly apocry- 
phal. They are of a confirmatory 
nature, and where borne out by 
autobiographical testimony are by 
no means to be disdained. By 
the side of other more reliable 
chronicles—whether furnished by 
the evidence of State Papers or by 
the assertions of incontestable col- 
lective witnesses (in each event 
duly controlled)—the facts related 
in the ‘Memoirs’ give, when suffi- 
ciently attested, a manner of actu- 
ality, a kind of liveliness, to the 
narrative, and, as it were, an ac- 
cent to the precise and duller 
utterances. For it must never be 
lost sight of that, on most occa- 
sions, Prince Talleyrand has the 
world for his collaborator, and is 
made real and unquestionable as 
much by the words of others as 
by his own. Witnesses are every- 


where, so that in what they con- 
firm you can with reasonable se- 
curity consult portions of the 
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‘Memoirs,’—not discarding them, 
at all events, in toto.! 

But at the same time, if we re- 
solve to pin our faith solely on 
the written proofs contained in the 
public archives or in the official 
collections guarded by the Govern- 
ment surveillants of foreign capi- 
tals, we must either resort to the 
liberality of Vienna, Berlin, Lon- 
don, or Rome, or restrict ourselves 
to the original documents consulted 
and textually veproduced by M. 
George Pallain, who had free ac- 
cess to them all.? 

In all fairness it may be 
stated that in many places the 
‘Memoirs’ do furnish the reader 
with confirmation, and on several 
points there is also to be found 
the testimony of public notoriety 
not to be disputed. We shall take, 
for instance, Erfurt, and the in- 
teresting narrative of Napoleon’s 
excursions to Weimar (after Jena), 
and his literary discussions and 
general conversations with the 
great writers and thinkers of 
Germany. The truth of these is 
to be controlled in the souvenirs 
and reminiscences of the illus- 
trious interlocutors themselves ; 
and, in spite of the just and nat- 
ural suspicions attaching to the 
handlers and transcribers of the 
‘Memoirs,’ there is much still 
left that has not been (because it 
could not be) tampered with. 

Guaranteed, therefore, and pro- 
tected as we are, let us see what 
the evidence obtained from a sin- 
cere study of the many sources, 
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direct or collateral, now opened to 
us, gives forth touching the earlier 
years of the involuntary Church 
dignitary first heard of as the 
Abbé de Périgord. 

“Ce petit Abbé de Périgord,” 
says Madame du Barry in 1776, 
“is full of penetration and good 
sense ;” and this particular de- 
scription of him we shall meet 
with under a great variety of 
forms during the earlier years of 
his existence. 

It is well at once to note that 
before the Revolution of 1789 what 
should be called the preparatory 
period of his activity is to be 
sought for amongst his contem- 
poraries ; and this preparatory 
period is not only very remark- 
able, and absolutely necessary to 
the complete comprehension of the 
man himself in his later career, but 
has been too much neglected by the 
historiansand patented biographers 
who have assumed the task of giv- 
ing an official account of his life 
and of his political career. 

No one depends more upon his 
surroundings than did Talleyrand 
for the initial part of his activity, 
and no one is more influenced in 
reality, though somewhat indirect- 
ly so, by his past. He is abso- 
lutely inextricable from the cir- 
cumstances of his birth, and only 
to be clearly depicted to the mind 
of the looker-on in the testimony 
of his associates and friends. His 
birth, indeed, and the surroundings 
of his infancy, saved him from ever 
becoming an Abbé Dubois. Here 





1 Perhaps the most perfect estimate of relative authenticity is to be found in 
the remarkable article by M. Francis Charmes (‘ Débats’ of 16th March)—alto- 
gether one of the most complete and splendid historical summings up of our 


present time. 


2 M. Pallain’s official situation sufficed to give him access to all the State 
correspondence of ambassadors or other public servants with the special Minis- 
ters to whose service they happened to be attached. Consequently, no doubt of 


authenticity can exist with any statement printed under his name. 
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the first sections! of the ‘ Me- 
moirs’ now published by the Duc 
de Broglie are often of genuine 
utility ; for the collective action 
of the episcopal diplomat? is 
chronicled on almost all occasions, 
either by contemporary documents 
deposited in State archives, or by 
autobiographical papers addressed 
by the writer himself to Ministers 
and high public functionaries, and 
strictly guarded under Govern- 
ment surveillance. 

What has never perhaps been 
minutely enough taken into ac- 
count are the peculiar character- 
istics of the first years of the 
Prince, for from the strong impres- 
sion they left on the boy’s mind 
came the still stronger antagonistic 
impulses that responded to them. 
Let us for a moment examine the 
situation of this young scion of 
the lofty Périgord race when 
ushered into the world, not above 
twenty years after the death of 
Louis XIV. 

When Charles Maurice de Talley- 
rand Périgord was born in 1754, 
the manner of what ordinary 
chroniclers class under the general 
term of Vancien régime was an 
entirely different ancien régime 
from anything our age has con- 
ceived under that denomination, 
or anything that has been handed 
down to us from the traditions of 
our grandfathers or great-grand- 
fathers. The so-called splendours 
of the reign of Louis XIV. left an 
after-glow on all society in France, 
that endured till the epoch when 
the men and women who were 
adults in 1715 had died—namely, 
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till about 1770 or 1775; and it 
must not be forgotten that men 
were adults on reaching the age of 
fourteen or fifteen.® 

In spite, then, of the irregulari- 
ties and scandals of the intervening 
space of time (perhaps in some 
degree even because of them), 
the ancien régime of. illustrious 
houses between the demise of the 
Crown in 1715 and the overthrow 
of all constituted authority in 
1789-1793, left most of its customs 
and usages, and above all, those 
regarding the ways and habits 
of childhood and earliest youth, 
immovable, on what had been the 
platforms of a quarter of a cen- 
tury before. Versailles was still 
only /a Cour, and the large majority 
of all the French nob/esse lived in 
the provinces, and their offspring 
were educated in the stiffest and 
severest of social conventionalities, 
unmodified by the brilliant immo- 
ralities of the regency of Philippe 
d’Orleans, or the pretensions to 
artistic and scientific culture of 
the reign of Louis XV. 

The childhood of the little lame 
Périgord was cast on these lines, 
nor was there any exceptional 
hardship in what befell him as 
the latest bearer of one of the 
highest names of France; but if 
ever the child was father to the 
man, that most surely was the in- 
fant who from his cradle was con- 
signed to the care of his mater- 
nal grand-dame, and stowed away 
in 1760 in the austere ancestral 
Périgourdin home of Chalais. 

Madame de Chalais was born of 
the far-famed Mortemart lineage, 





-—~ 


1 We particularly allude to the portions lying between 1760 and 1775 and on- 


wards, until 1807-1808. 


2M. de Narbonne, Minister of War in the Ministry that succeeded Mirabeau’s 
death, never consented to call his colleague in the London negotiations of 1792 


otherwise than ‘‘ the Bishop.” 


3 Men of the class of the Duc de Fronsac (Richelieu), or D’Ayen (Noailles), and 
others married at fourteen! and far later still, Madame de Genlis in her novels 


speaks of ‘les femmes de 14 ans!” 
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and preserved many of their most 
distinguished attributes ; but her 
provincial residence was one in 
which the vague traditions of Le 
grand Roi were still, for many rea- 
sons, rigorously and quite naturally 
kept up. 

Now here the record of infantine 
impressions is so thoroughly borne 
out by those of every contemporary 
writer of the time (mostly related 
or allied each to the other), that it 
would be easy to “control” every 
word of the first two hundred pages 
of the present ‘ Memoirs,’ which, in 
fact, only reproduce the diaries 
and journals of other kindred 
families.! 

It would be easy to quote pas- 
sages that clearly prove how curi- 
ously certain dispositions, much 
wondered at, and indeed cavilled 
over, in the famous statesman, 
sprang directly from the deter- 
mined antagonism implanted in 
him by the cradle teaching of the 
boy. 

At the period when the future 
arbiter of European policy was 
born, the family relationships of 
the grand monde were of the 
most utterly unnatural descrip- 
tion. There existed, as we should 
understand the term, no natural 
affection between the different 
members of the same family ; 
above all, in none save the most 
exceptional instances was there 
anything in the shape of mutual 
affection between parents and 
children. The parent was the 
absolute superior (and mostly that 
alone)—the child, male or female, 
the inferior, the object to be 
disposed of (of course for the ad- 
vantage of the family) ; but there 
was no appreciable link that might 
justify opposition, or discussion 
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even, still less resistance, between 
the two, any more than between 
the sovereign and his subjects. 
As a matter of fact, the offspring 
were subjects, and as such taillables 
corvéables & merci. Family, un- 
til the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was a hierarchical institution. 

This was the existing state of 
things accepted by the most dig- 
nified (not to say independent) 
minded individuals for full two 
hundred years, from the end of 
the wars of religion to the as- 
sassination of Henry IV., and 
from the iron rule of Richelieu 
to the creation of the Oourt 
supremacy of Versailles after the 
definitive defeat of the Fronde. 
In itself the Fronde, which dis- 
played perhaps the latest rem- 
nants of the brilliant individual- 
ism of France, was never a con- 
stituted society; and when the 
homogeneity of what became so- 
ciety under the Bourbon dynasty 
was once established in all its 
pomp and all its narrow Spanish 
theocratic authority and etiquette, 
it lasted, such as it was, until it 
was overturned by the Revolution. 
That was, in truth, the society 
that was destroyed by the grow- 
ing and yet undefined spirit of 
the new era. Broadly stated, it 
was under the shadow of Le grand 
Roi that the customs and ways of 
modern life were struggling for 
existence. The life that grew to 
what Mirabeau dreamt of, and 
Napoleon consolidated in con- 
quest, was embryonic from the 
disorder and confusion of the 
regency till the ill-defined epoch 
when Charles Maurice de Talley- 
rand was born. No elements had 
yet attained to maturity or co- 
ordination, but a changed atmo- 





1 The annals of any of the leading French houses will serve to exemplify this. 
Take D’Escars, or La Rochefoucauld, or Braucas, or any high and mighty name 


you choose—you will everywhere find the system of education to be the same. 
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sphere was beginning to be felt, 
and seeds were being mysteriously 
sown, even as those that the wind- 
impelled pollen scatters upon the 
air. 

There were presentiments of 
injustice in undeveloped minds, 
and these were, at the dawn of 
the coming social disturbance, 
rather found in the higher than 
in the less elevated classes; and 
the original divination of what was 
unbearable in the conditions of 
civilised life was first of all, and 
perhaps most strongly, guessed at 
by the generation whose youth 
was most pitilessly compressed and 
deprived of all expansion by the 
still surviving habits and hard for- 
malities of the past. None rebelled 
as yet, though hearts were already 
to be found that questioned, and 
though the subtler thinkers and 
philosophers—what may be termed 
the “humanity ” of the race—con- 
demned. 

The children of the time were 
among the first to recognise the 
unnaturalness of a compression 
that bore upon them on all sides. 
The obstacle met them every- 
where ; not the obstacle to ambi- 
tion or vanity—on the contrary, 
privilege gave every satisfaction 
to the desires or aspirations (when 
they had any) of the high-born— 
but the obstacle to life, to the 
healthy life, that is the first, the 
inborn necessity of men. 

The vast perruque of the great 
king and the towering hood of 
Madame de Maintenon were not 
congenial to the budding energies 
of boys, especially when so-called 
“glory” had faded away and the 
unjustifiableness of French war- 
like achievements was a theme 
often broached by foreign dispu- 
tants. The stern shadow of the 
severities of the late Court at 
Versailles was unconsciously sought 
to be set aside, for it lay still too 


heavily on young heads to be 
tamely or contentedly submitted 
to, and it is a matter of wonder 
to present students of French 
history why comparatively so little 
attention has been devoted to the 
early psychology of a man like 
Prince Talleyrand, and to the 
sources whence he derived so 
much if not all the undoubted 
preference he manifested through 
the various acts of his later politi- 
cal career for the constitutional 
practices on which Conservative 
Liberalism (there is no other fitting 
name to give it) had established 
its efforts at power in the British 
empire. 

The impressions made on the 
boy’s mind during his stay under 
the roof of Madame de Chalais 
were, like most such very early 
impressions, too unconsciously 
vivid not to be lasting; and not 
only did they engrave themselves 
on his brain, but the solitude in 
which he grew up till the first 
period of adolescence was entered 
upon at the age of ten or twelve, 
gave him the habits of reflection 
and self-examination that mainly 
conduced to the originality of 
thought never denied him in the 
more prominent acts of his subse- 
quent life by those who cared to 
study him closely and impartially. 
It was precisely this strong reli- 
ance on his own views, this belief 
in his own judgments, acquired in- 
voluntarily from his earliest years, 
and never weakened by a prema- 
ture or too familiar intercourse 
with the crowd, that gained for 
the Bishop of Autun such a host 
of adversaries, not to say detractors 
(these came far later), and made 
his associates so easily aecuse him 
of imposing on others his over- 
bearing will. 

Yet at the same time it must be 
noted that although he had a set- 
tled disdain for the collective ban- 
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alities of the general public, no 
man was ever more convinced of 
the force of combined action, or 
of the invincible support to be 
found for any State policy in gen- 
uine public opinion. We shall 
indeed almost always find a group 
of political friends collected by 
Talleyrand around himself; and 
his whole correspondence, wherever 
we have it before us as emanating 
from his own hand, goes to prove 
how his entire strategy was based 
upon the identically harmonious 
but strictly subservient co-opera- 
tion of a certain number of agents 
whom he could guide and trust. 
He must frame the plans and 
direct their execution, but his in- 
struments must never confuse or 
thwart him by foolish notions of 
their own. He is, and is resolved 
to be, a chief there where he can 
be so. Where this is not at- 
tainable, he retires and waits, 
without ever losing sight of his 
object. 

Like many other men of deter- 
mined or even obstinate will, he 
begins by choosing a leader, to 
whom he adheres with such re- 
markable tenacity that he never 
needs to declare his allegiance, 
but shows it distinctly by acts 
visible to whomsoever can see 
beneath the surface. Talleyrand’s 
leader is Mirabeau, whose whole 
statecraft springs originally, as 
does his own, from deep-seated re- 
pulsions, and the revolt against 
the useless excesses of authority, 


Apart from the immediate im- 
portance of the authenticity or 
non-authenticity of the ‘ Memoirs,’ 
what concerns the British public 
most is to establish clearly the 
character of the man himself, and 
to discern the obvious reasons for 
which, in the various phases of his 
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offending the eager instincts of 
youth, before reason has asserted 
any sway. Mirabeau was more 
impulsive, but Talleyrand’s judg- 
ments followed all his friend’s in- 
spirations ; and any reader of that 
monument of statecraft entitled 
the ‘Correspondance de Mirabeau 
avec M. de Lamarck,’ in which 
are published the famous ‘“ Notes 
pour le Roi,” is obliged, in spite 
of himself, to confess that there 
exists nowhere any authentic 
document avowed by the Prince 
de Talleyrand that does not em- 
body or imply the theories pro- 
posed by Mirabeau to be adopted 
by Louis XVI. as the formule 
of his national monarchical policy. 

When Mirabeau died, Talley- 
rand’s instantaneous impulse was 
to become Mirabeau, and without 
any hesitation he set to work to 
carry out his scheme. 

His innate enmity to the whole 
preliminary order of things exist- 
ing until the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution, is chiefly influenced by 
the strong impression made upon 
him by all the aspects of life sur- 
rounding his dull and lonely youth, 
undistinguished by any very congen- 
ial occupation or intellectual enjoy- 
ment ; and his sudden transforma- 
tion into the one modern reformer 
in France upon Mirabeau’s death 
is, after all, a manner of progress 
easy enough to understand to- 
wards opinions shared in by most 
of the younger men of his gener- 
ation. 


existence, he acted in this or that 
sense, and brought his influence to 
bear in this or that direction on 
the intersectional policy of Eu- 
rope ; for, long before it resulted 
in the eventual combinations of 
internationalism, the policy of 
Europe was becoming, mainly un- 
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der Talleyrand’s unceasing (though 
often hidden) suggestions, distinct- 
ly intersectional. 

We have attempted to show 
how the formation, as it were, 
of Talleyrand’s mind and opinions 
(social and political) was made 
subservient to the pressure of his 
earliest experiences. The activity 
that we have termed “ prepara- 
tory,” and which, as a matter of 
fact, extended from 1760 to 1792, 
takes the protagonist of the 
‘Memoirs’ from the time of his 
quitting the Collége d’Harcourt 
and the Séminaire de St Sulpice 
till the moment when, after the 
failure to found the monarchy in 
France upon a solid alliance with 
England, he exiled himself from 
Europe and settled in the United 
States, learning the English lan- 
guage and some little knowledge 
of English underlying unofficial 
opinions from William Cobbett, 
the Radical professor of ‘ Cot- 
tage Economy.’ This is for many 
reasons not unworthy of remem- 
brance, for it points out with pre- 
cision the considerable space of 
time during which Prince Talley- 
rand remained whatever nature 
and his own thought had made 
him, and during which no external 
circumstance directly obliged him 
to serve his own personal ambi- 
tion, or in any way to pander to 
the ambitious intrigues of others. 
It is instructive to see, as clearly as 
we can, what the original church- 
man was before the necessities of 
public life and the suggestions of 
self-interest could by any possi- 
bility have fashioned him into 
what history tells us he became. 
He was and remained for over 
forty years a “churchman.”! To 
represent and promote and defend 
the Church of France was his 
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profession: it was as a prelate 
charged with upholding the eccle- 
siastical institution that he entered 
on his self-invented diplomatic 
functions, and started for England 
on the eve of the events that drove 
the Revolution of 1789 to its fatal 
close. 

At Mirabeau’s death in 1791, 
the Bishop of Autun was still 
officially and by profession a 
bishop, and there was no partic- 
ular cause that could lead him 
to discern any immediate advan- 
tage likely to accrue to himself 
from suddenly plunging into the 
vortex of political agitation or 
place-hunting. Spite of all the 
daily recurring mistakes, faults— 
nay, even crimes —of the time; 
spite of emigration, and even the 
flight to Varennes,—monarchy, in 
a kind of form, still endured ; and 
a certain number of cooler-headed, 
wiser, more cultivated men turned 
their thoughts to the study of 
what had a hundred years pre- 
viously transformed an impossible 
absolutist royalty in a neighbour- 
ing nation into a constitutional 
Government founded on _ parlia- 
mentary practices. 

Mirabeau’s teachings had left 
their mark, even though counter- 
mined by the weaknesses and 
popularity worship of Lafayette ; 
and Talleyrand, spurred on by 
his unqualified admiration for the 
plans that Mirabeau’s daring spirit 
had conceived, resolved to carry out 
what the famous tribune had been 
prevented by death from achieving. 
Hence the determination, so pro- 
digious for the time, and the sit- 
uation, and the characters of the 
actors concerned, taken by M. de 
Talleyrand to proceed at once and 
in his own person to London, and 
(even though unaccredited) ne- 








1 He was still classed formally as belonging to the Episcopacy of France, and 
could perceive no personal advantage foreign to that class. 
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gotiate for an understanding of 
some sort—commercial entente, 
neutrality treaty, or what not— 
a standing - ground, in_ short, 
with Parliament or nation, with 
Ministers, Government, or, who 
shall say? with the Crown itself ! 
The real trait de génie in the bold 
priest who, unbidden, seized on 
the heritage of the dead patriot 
(and it was indisputably a trait 
de génie /) was its very undefined 
vagueness. It was based on no 
preliminaries or drawn-up docu- 
mentary papers, connected with 
no protocols, nor in any wa 
made practically “diplomatic.” It 
was essentially the product of a 
gifted individual brain, and as 
such pre-eminently modern, — so 
much so, indeed, that the very 
instrument (if such a slip of 
paper might be so called) by 
which his Minister introduced the 
negotiator to the British Prime 
Minister bore merely the certifi- 
cate that “a bishop of distinction 
wished to be enabled to communi- 
cate with Lord Grenville on his 
own affairs.” 

And hence the entire and in- 
tensely interesting correspondence 
with the Foreign Minister, M. de 
Lessart, every detail whereof we 
owe to M. Pallain, and which, 
preserved in the archives of the 
French Foreign Office, reveals to 
us, under the handwriting of 
the authors themselves, what the 
thoughts and the endeavours were, 
for over six months, of a small knot 
of earnest, hard-working politici- 
ans, who were banded together to 


save their country from impending 
disaster, and recruited from the 
highest ranks of official society, 
under the inspiration and by the 
energy of one amongst them whom 
all were ready to obey. 

Here let us pause to note what 
is the principal characteristic of 
the whole—namely, the uncon- 
cealed leadership of the Bishop of 
Autun.! It is, in fact, the only 
time in which we find Talleyrand 
the admitted chief. He bounds 
forward upon the death of Mira- 
beau to take his place, to do his 
work, because he feels with in- 
domitable self-consciousness that 
it is the place to be taken, that 
he perhaps alone can take it, and 
that on its being filled as the orig- 
inator filled it depends the salva- 
tion of a people. We must not 
forget that Talleyrand had been 
already associated with Mirabeau, 
and knew beyond all others the 
strength of will, the reliability in 
action, of his dead colleague. He 
had laboured in 1786 (six years 
before) at the Commercial Treaty 
with him, when he was in Berlin 
and the “Bishop” in Paris; and 
there are letters signed by the 
latter on the advantages of free 
exchange that might easily bear 
the names of Cobden or Rouher, 
and be dated in the year 1860.? 

And this short and closing 
period of what we must still term 
M. de Talleyrand’s preliminary 
political activity (as preceding the 
more chaotic era of the Revolution 
and its consequences, with his own 
entrance on more strictly defined 





1 As is well known, and as the ‘ Memoirs’ confirm, Prince Talleyrand’s method 


in his whole later period of political activity (from 1798 to 1814) was a sugges- 
tive one. He preferred wire-pulling to any form of downright command. 

2 We are in no degree attempting to discuss the merits of free trade or protec- 
tion ; we are merely setting forth that at the end of the last century Talleyrand 
was a disciple of Adam Smith, and in his own letters (1786, to Mirabeau and to 
M. de Choiseul Gouffier) are to be read the arguments resting on the principle of 
increased revenue produced by the larger numbers of smaller taxes raised on 
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official authority),— this short 
period brings to view a Prince de 
Talleyrand whom we shall never 
meet again, but whose peculiarities 
—whatever the later estimate we 
may form—it would be manifestly 
unjust to leave unnoticed. 

We have already stated what 
an opinion prevails amongst the 
habitual associates of the Bishop 
of Autun of his haughty, domin- 
eering ways, and of his dislike 
to accept the guidance of others. 
Now here, during his whole struggle 
to form a possible constitutional 
monarchy in France, we find him, 
on the contrary, soliciting the in- 
cessant aid and co-operation of his 
supporters—of those whom he has 
persuaded to be his supporters, 
to act with him cordially and un- 
reservedly. He is the guiding 
spirit of all the rest—of that 
there can be no doubt. His in- 
spirations are autographed in the 
perpetual letters which M. Pal- 
lain’s valuable book brings to our 
notice ;! but the value of com- 
bination, the recognition of the 
power to be alone secured by va- 
rious but collective and strongly 
united energies, presses upon us in 
every line. It is on a combination 
of opinion and thought in the 
Governments of Europe that he 
builds his best chances of success ; 
it is by public opinion, in reality 
secured through the agency of 
diplomacy, that he aims at a kind 
of foreign consensus to avert the 
excesses which, once committed in 
France, he foresees must inevitably 
bring on war. 

From spring to autumn he 
leaves in sober earnest no “stone 
unturned” to obtain this species 
of counter-coalition, and the ardour 
of his perpetual efforts does from 


time to time animate, and all but 
inspire, the more hesitating forces 
in the great reactionary centres. 
This is a chorus, a whole concert, 
of the different voices that, in the 
name of France, and of what still 
remains to her of self-styled gov- 
ernment, speak to Europe of the 
means yet to be employed to 
save the ancient monarchy. From 
north to south, from west and 
east, we have the minute and 
urgent explanations of the non- 
accredited negotiator in England, 
and the often equally lengthy 
replies of his “colleagues” in 
Vienna or Brussels, in Constanti- 
nople or Berlin. From Constanti- 
nople there come some of the most 
modern of all, signed by M. de 
Choiseul Gouffier, and containing 
projects for the internal reorgan- 
isation of France on parliamen- 
tary lines, provoking from “the 
Bishop” one of the most remark- 
able proofs he ever furnished of his 
civil and administrative superior- 
ity. In spite of his appreciation 
of the modes of British govern- 
ment, Talleyrand never hesitates 
to say: “ Above all, no imitations ! 
Follow out the spirit where you 
will, but leave all mere formal 
modifications untouched. Preserve 
national foundations as ages have 
left them, and remember no good 
can come of what destroys the 
origins of a people,—and to us 
French, every possible good is con- 
tained in the popular customs and 
usages of our earliest history. The 
utmost capacity for all reform or 
improvement lies grounded there.” 

Curiously enough, this theory 
will be best discovered some half 
a century after in the pages of 
more advanced historians, and 
most of any in Michelet ; but it is 








1M. Pallain’s own untiring labours to procure the original manuscript of the 
De Lessart Correspondence, lodged at last in the French archives, are amply 
described in his preface, and constitute a remarkable chapter of modern 


history. 
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not without surprise that it is so 
plainly recognised in Talleyrand. 

In Vienna he has his friend, 
M. de Noailles; in Paris, for the 
time as permanent Minister of 
War, the spirituel Louis de Nar- 
bonne ; in Valenciennes, Biron, 
holding command; in Berlin, M. 
de Ségur, who is the object of his 
infinite anxiety. ‘We cannot do 
without Berlin,” is one of his 
constantly recurring phrases ; “ we 
must be quite sure of Ségur!” 
For from the outset (six years 
previously) Talleyrand never once 
loses his hold on the importance 
of the Prussian co-operation with 
France. Potsdam is the comple- 
tion to his policy of Versailles, 
and, as against the retrograde in- 
stincts of Austria and the union 
of northern autocracy, the more 
liberal ideas of the great philoso- 
pher-king and confrére of Vol- 
taire stand out to his sense as a 
manifest resource to be invoked at 
the latest hour. 

But when Frederick has dis- 
appeared and the philanthropic 
Schwirmer Joseph is succeeded 
by Leopold, the sheet-anchor of 
the threatened vessel is, before 
every other stay, England, and, 
in truth, England only. There 
is, improbable as it may seem to 
narrower minds, the one great 
hope to be sought for, to be forged 
into a reality. Talleyrand’s was 
never (above all, under the still un- 
defined circumstances of the epoch 
before 98) a narrow mind; and, 
once his imagination—of which he 
was plentifully possessed—was sét 
in motion, he saw without hesita- 
tion the real truths touching men 
and things which others neither 
perceived nor ventured to divine. 
When the Bishop of Autun, who 
in childish years had been famil- 
iar with the histories of Richelieu 
and Ximenes, and other lordly 
churchmen, came to acknow- 
ledge the tremendous power of 
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British will and its dogged ob- 
stinacy, together with the latent 
faculties of wealth lying beneath 
them, he at one glance discerned 
the man who would invincibly 
rule the whole country, and sway 
the life of the nation if it ever 
came to resolute resistance. He 
had a marvellous power of seeing 
beneath surfaces, and guessing at 
hidden power; and he foresaw 
William Pitt as his first and deter- 
mined aim. In the situation, this 
is also a fact not to be neglected. 
It is easy to dispute the conse- 
quences of Pitt’s policy; but of 
his predominance over the state- 
craft of the world and of his 
own time no man unblinded by 
prejudice ever doubted, or could 
doubt. 

The Bishop of Autun never 
swerved for an instant from his 
conviction. He went over to Lon- 
don, after Mirabeau’s death, to 
see, not Lord Grenville or any 
other Minister of easier access— 
he went to see Pitt himself, and 
talk to him about the “affairs of 
France.” And with no small 
amount of difficulty, this was ex- 
actly what he did. “You are 
not accredited,” said the great 
English leader with a smile, and 
knowing as well as did his visitor 
the value of those with whom he 
had to do, and disdaining (no one 
more) the worth of credentials or 
etiquette. “I know it,” was the 
reply, “and am not going to pro- 
pose anything to you. Je veux 
causer avec vous des affaires de 
France.” 

And this they did to so much 
purpose, that the Neutrality Treaty 
was obtained and signed in the fol- 
lowing month of May. We know 
all the rest, and what European 
convulsions ensued. But there was 
no fault on Talleyrand’s part ; no 
blame can attach to him. What 
the most convinced and decided 
champion of a cause could at- 
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tempt, he attempted. He tried 
every issue—he forced every re- 
sistance ; brought such influence, 
direct and indirect, to weigh upon 
the reluctant king, that the famous 
letter to Louis X VI. was written 
in his own hand; so roused the 
anger of the chiefs of the Opposi- 
tion, that the effect was undisguis- 
edly appreciated by haughty Chat- 
ham’s haughtier son; and when 
every ray of hepe had vanished, 
and failure was the unescapeable 
doom, sentenced himself to ban- 
ishment in the distant and un- 
civilised West, of whose future 
development, long before the poet 
Chateaubriand, he was the first 
European to guess. 

When Talleyrand returned from 
America in 1797, still as a Bishop, 
it was as a disappointed, unbeliev- 
ing, utterly altered man. His 
period of real, eager, public activ- 
ity is over; public life is at an 
end. What lies before him dur- 
ing the Directoire is a monotonous, 
uneventful existence of the dullest, 
and all notion of helpfulness has 
collapsed. Under the impulse of 
Mirabeau, we had a man the precise 
reverse of what historic records 
afford us—a man so full of zeal, 
that he can supply a dozen other 
men with his indefatigablestrength. 
After the meeting with Barras and 
Bonaparte, and the 18 Brumaire, 
Place, attained to by mere indi- 
vidual ambition, appears to be the 
sole future employment of a sub- 
ordinate manner of life. We have 
before us the systematic professor 
of * Messieurs, pas de zéle !” 

The first part of the Talleyrand, 
of whom the world comparatively 
knows so little, ends here, where 
the Bonapartist usurpations and 
dreams of empire begin, gradually 
forcing upon England her inevit- 
able fame, and condemning her to 
Trafalgar and Waterloo ; the second 
part opens in 798, and continues 


through the Italian and German 
campaigns, until all the sins of 
Imperial France provoked all the 
retribution of 1814-15—et le reste / 

This epoch from 1815 to 1840, 
through the restoration and ‘July 
Monarchy,” when occurred the 
Prince’s own death, is presumed to 
be familiar, more or less, to the en- 
tire political world, andi ts import- 
ance is simply revived by the pub- 
lication of the present ‘ Memoirs.’ 

The personal knowledge of the 
famous statesman is, we again 
affirm, most distinctly shown in its 
true colours by the earlier acts of 
his life ; and this is a “life,” not a 
“career,” a term but ill defining it. 

For the forty years elapsing be- 
tween Chalais and St Cloud, on 
the return from the United States, 
we have hitherto imperfectly known 
Charles Maurice de Talleyrand, 
and his natural raisons d’étre. If 
we watch him more closely, we 
have to admit what a genuine and 
considerable part of himself lay 
here, and helped to create the 
future man. We find—no matter 
what may be changed or obliterated 
later on—a bitter sense of injustice 
and oppression ; an unmistakable 
contempt for hypocrisy and weak- 
ness, allied to a real regard for 
courage (wherever undeniable) ; a 
desire for truly merited distinc- 
tion ; a keen perception of all those 
unlimited capacities for freedom 
such as the United States may 
eventually produce, and an in- 
eradicable esteem for British in- 
stitutions, and British character 
and public qualities. 

With the remainder of the 
Prince’s career, with what the 
‘Memoirs’ offer to us “under 
control,” there is still a good deal 
to study, though infinitely less ; 
and what there is has been made 
subject for discussion in nearly 
every country for the space of 
fifty years. 
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“Under control!” that is the 
word applied by every one of those 
who handle the volumes just pub- 
lished in Paris ;! but this implies 
more the immediate inaccuracies 
of which the actual edition is ac- 
cused, than any alterations or mis- 
statements attributed to the ori- 
ginal author himself. And after 
minute examination, we are obliged 
to recognise that a very large mass 
of confirmation is to be discovered 
in various portions of the volumes 
before us, and that, in reality, 
a manner of “control” had been 
exercised already by the writer 
himself. 

There is, amongst others, an ex- 
ceedingly curious reason for this 
fact. 

Up to the time of Prince Talley- 
rand’s death, few ministers or 
great official dignitaries would 
have imagined diplomatic docu- 
ments buried in the recesses of 
the Government archives being 
brought to light in order to con- 
front the autobiographical records 
of their own writers. They were, 
at all events, safe, hidden away, 
often forgotten. Taking, for in- 
stance, the precious correspond- 
ence recovered with such pains 
half a century later by M. Pallain, 
and by him presented to the 
French Foreign Office (the inval- 
uable “De Lessart Correspond- 
ence ”)—this was as much in real- 
ity a secret to its principal author 
at the period of his demise as to 
any other ordinary mortal; was 
almost as much as to any one else 
a chronicle of bygone events car- 
ried away, swamped by the Rev- 
olution ! 

Alluding to the length of time, 


in many cases unaccounted for, 
blotted out by this frightful con- 
fusion of the direst, most bewilder- 
ing events, M. Sorel also notes 
the confusion of men’s own minds, 
the whirling flow of incidents that 
often swept more precise land- 
marks from the troubled expanse 
of their own memories. He adds— 


“T will not affirm that on several 
points I do not share many when 
not all the doubts of my confréres/... 
but I will try to confine my com- 
ments to the matter printed in the 
pages of the ‘ Memoirs.’ . . . No one 
wrote more than did Talleyrand ; 
c’était un faux paresseux—he was a 
tremendous worker, and wrote prodi- 
giously ! ... Few ministers or public 
men ever wrote so much, or crammed 
the official archives so full of auto- 
graphs, .. . and those of all kinds.” 


But the blank spaces left by 
events, the gaps impossible to 
have foreseen—these, as M. Sorel 
so sagaciously observes, brought 
about disturbances even in the 
rolls of Ministerial State Papers. 


“Talleyrand,” he adds, “ provided 
against many things, revised a good 
deal, guarded as much as_ possible 
against imitations or falsifications, 
or mistakes made by copyists, 
against anything apocryphal, but 
he did not guard against history ! 
(Il ne s’était point prémuni contre 
Vhistoire!) He had not foreseen 
that, pending the long seclusion of 
his own ‘ Memoirs,’ the State archives 
would be opened, and that all and 
whatever he should have left—manu- 
scripts, autographs, authentic de- 
spatches, innumerable documents—all 
would be laid bare that he had be- 
lieved sealed up, and had lost count 
of : and that, when the time for pub- 
lication prefixed by him had come, 
the public would already know every- 





1 The expression is quoted as specially to be noted in the last most telling 
review of the work by M. Albert Sorel, ‘Temps,’ 26th March 1891. 
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thing, and be in a position to judge 
competently, weighing the good and 
bad, and passing sentence on the acts 
that lay before its eyes.” 


Here M. Sorel’s is the fairest and 
truest judgment passed, and for 
that reason we have given his own 
words. It is in fact before the 
history he himself contributed to 
make that M. de Talleyrand to a 
large degree stands judged. 

Now, without attempting to 
enter upon the chaos of incidents 
familiar to all politico-historical 
students from Jena to Leipsic, 
and from the Congress of Vienna 
to the coronation of Charles X., 
there are two points on which it 
seems to us something is to be 
said not without interest to the 
British reader. Why did Prince 
Talleyrand compile the materials 
for his ‘Memoirs’? and what was 
the lesson (if any) that, after a 
certain lapse of time, he wished to 
leave on the minds of the public 
of his age ? 

A very generally adopted notion 
is, that when he commenced his 
work—in 1818-21-23 (the Res- 
toration still enduring, and Louis 
XVIII. being still alive)—he in- 
tended to prove (indirectly to 
show the sovereign to whom much 
was communicated, and who was 
an appreciator of extraordinary 
worth) that in real truth one man 
had foreseen all,—had, from the 
first sign of Napoleonic folly, pre- 
judged the inevitable end, and had 
contributed mainly to the retrieval ; 
that, in short, Charles Maurice 
de Talleyrand had been the General 
Monk! This, until 1830, was the 
opinion of more than one politi- 
cian; and when from 1836 on- 


wards the restrictions were placed 
on the date of publication, it was 
supposed that they lad for their 
motive the desire of avoiding any 
future offence to any member of 
the Orleans family. Let us accept 
either or both explanations, which 
contain nothing whatever very im- 
probable or particularly unworthy. 
There are still reserves to make as 
regards the relative sincerity of 
Talleyrand’s later career.! 

A controversy of which we have 
not yet reached the end has, from 
1822-30 until the present day, 
been waged throughout the con- 
tinent of Europe in order to de- 
cide what were the bond fide polit- 
ical opinions of the man who was 
reproached with having served all 
masters. Was he an adherent of 
conservative principles, or had he 
been genuinely converted to what 
are termed “liberal” ones? Did 
he believe in any principles what- 
soever, or had he in turn been 
false to all? And in the latter 
hypothesis, who were the parties 
he had the most and oftenest be- 
trayed ? 

There is in the best controlled 
portion of the ‘Memoirs,’ in the 
passages that are most strongly 
confirmed by the autobiographical 
documents, a not unimportant 
number of attestations proving 
Talleyrand’s adoption of certain 
modern liberal doctrines, though 
as against this must be largely 
admitted the declaration made by 
his enemies of the complete un- 
trustworthiness of his character, 
and the all but certainty of his 
adoption of any party opinion or 
creed that should serve his own 
interest or ambition. 





1 We discard the legend of the Talleyrand Papers said to have been carried away 
from the Prince’s deathbed by Louis Philippe and Madame Adelaide, for it seems 


to us manifestly not to hold together. 


If taken and in positive possession, why 


was it neglected, at the same time, to secure the frightfully damaging portrait 
of Egalité—the worst of any of the historic presentments, and undisputed by 
any serious authority ? 
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Without deciding in favour of 
this extreme view, we think it 
just to premise that in the average 
political beliefs of M. de Talley- 
rand—thosemostapparent through- 
out the longest consistent sections 
of his existence—there must evi- 
dently be set down a vast sum of 
indifference and a great share of 
contempt, — indifference for the 
deeds done, and contempt for the 
doers of them. Both, we must 
however in all fairness say, are 
more distinctly visible during the 
latter than during the former part 
of his career. 

After his return from America 
in 1797, we have little difficulty 
in accepting the estimate of his de- 
tractors touching his moral worth. 
It is perhaps of less importance 
to the ultimate result than might 
be supposed. 

One fact, as a fact, must be 
stated at all hazards—it is this: 
throughout the evidences of Tal- 
leyrand’s life from first to last, 
the proofs of his liberal modern 
tendencies outweigh numerically 
those of any retrograde or abso- 
lutist sort. But “do not rely upon 
that,” cry the enemies with one 
acclaim; “it is all pretence—a 
mere blind, meant to beguile and 
take you in!” 

Let it be so. Granted. It is 
the conviction not of the Bismark 
but of the Metternich school, with 
whom Talleyrand had, as a matter 
of fact, nothing in common, and 
who for that reason mortally 
hated him. 

“The Emperor,” says Prince Talley- 
rand, relating a conversation in 1807, 
“had more than once evinced a great 
desire to talk to me about his plans 
regarding Spain, but I invariably 
eluded the subject, knowing well 
whither tended his rapacious ambi- 
tion ; and when it even came to a 
point, I never failed to show him the 
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profound immorality and the dangers 
of the enterprise. . . . I foretold to 
him the mortal regrets and disasters 
that must ensue, . . . but I failed to 
convince him, and he ever after mis- 
trusted me.” 


There was added to this the 
argument of the danger that is 
inseparable from all invasion, the 
declaration of the incomparable 
difficulties attending the attack of 
a “nation of patriots by a foreign 
Power alone.” 

These were the very theories 
resorted to under the Restoration 
in 1822-23, and employed to pre- 
vent the campaign of the Duc 
d’Angouléme in Spain, and this 
was the tone of the Opposition in 
Paris, redounding to its utmost 
credit, be it said.! 

What prevented Prince Talley- 
rand from resorting to these same 
methods of resistance in the same 
identical moment, and placing un- 
der the date of 1807 as opposed 
to the omnipotent Emperor the 
liberal language meant to encourage 
the English proclivities of Louis 
XVIII. ? 

The adversaries knew of but 
one form of abuse: Liberalism or 
Conservatism, it was all deceit! 
He had always had a personal plan 
—a plan for his own advantage, 
and for some one else’s eventual 
undoing—in every single assertion 
he had ever made, in every single 
proposal he had ever initiated. 

Let it be so. When the blind- 
ness of Charles X. and the 
insanity of his ministers produced 
the fatal, and, as time has proved, 
irremediable catastrophe of 1830, 
the immediate necessity was to 
save what remained, to prevent a 
total destruction. ‘ Sauvons en les 
morceaux!” was the last cry of 
hope, and Talleyrand was de- 
spatched to London. 





1 Vide Mémoires du Duc Victor de Broglie. 


4 vols. Paris, 1886: C. Lévy. 





That both countries owed him 
a distinct debt of gratitude for 
his exceeding coolness of judg- 
ment and moderation during a 
period of by no means utter tran- 
quillity even in England, cannot be 
denied ; and it is but just to re- 
call the circumstance of the praise 
awarded him by the “ great Duke,” 
who invariably bore witness to 
“the services rendered by the 
French ambassador’s straightfor- 
wardness.” 

And here we come to the crown- 
ing proof of Talleyrand’s perspica- 
city and impartiality: his world- 
famous dispatch to his own Gov- 
ernment in 1830 upon the line of 
foreign policy to be adopted by 
France. At the end of the year 
(27th November 1830) the Prince 
writes to hischief— Marshal Maison 
was succeeded by Count Sebas- 
tiani—in the following terms :— 





“Europe is assuredly at this mo- 
ment in a state of crisis. Well, Eng- 
land is, with ourselves, the sole Power 
sincerely desirous of peace. Other 
Governments recognise divine right, 
whereas of us two neither sees therein 
its origin. . . . I believe that our 
duty is to use all our several points 
of unity to give to Europe the peace 
whereof she stands in need. There 
may be other States inclined for war ; 
but we two must declare peace, and 
impose it as the two strongest. . . . 
Certain Cabinets entertain, no doubt, 
dreams of coalition, and may come to 
an understanding, for they are based 
on common principles. These are 
being weakened every day, it is 
true, but they still exist, and when 
these Cabinets speak together, they 
agree with each other quickly: they 
sustain divine right with cannon. 
We two (England and France) have 
only principles wherewith to back 
public opinion ; but a principle can 
penetrate everywhere, whereas cannon 
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has a limited range. . . . The forces 
are pretty equal on both sides; for 
whilst opinion and principles findallies 
on the side of their very opponents, 
the latter count no adherents save in 
the Faubourg St Germain. . . . There 
is a way of inclining the scale towards 
our system,—there is but one,—name- 
ly, to win over Prussia to our ideas, 
her own being far less distant from 
ours than those of her northern 
neighbours. . . . I took occasion yes- 
terday to develop these theories at 
great length with Lord Grey, and 
did so also to-day with Lord Palmer- 
ston. Both adopt them entirely, and 
will send corresponding instructions 
in this sense to their agents in 
Berlin.” ! 


Nor is this all. On presenting 
his credentials to William IV., he 
took occasion to address to his 
Majesty a short speech, that was 
welcomed by universal favour in 
the English press. He urged its 
reproduction in the ‘ Moniteur’ ; 
but Count Mole, then Prime Min- 
ister, threw obstacles of every kind 
in the path of such publicity, and 
all the ambassador’s vehemence 
could be of no avail, for Louis 
Philippe backed his Minister in 
his resistance. At last, after pub- 
lication in the ‘ National,’ the lead- 
ing Opposition organ of the time, 
the speech of the French ambas- 
sador was admitted to the ‘ Mon- 
iteur.” But it is not the least 
curious episode of the moment 
that difficulties of this descrip- 
tion should have been placed in 
Prince Talleyrand’s road by the 
head of his own Government. 

Now, to condense the hetero- 
geneous materials from which the 
many sources now before us have 
furnished the portrait of the cel- 
ebrated French statesman, sup- 
pose we deliberately adopt the 





1 Always the old combination of 1792, the original notion of Mirabeau: the 
constitutional tendency—‘‘ We must secure Berlin; . . . 
your hold on Ségur.” 
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most unfavourable view—that of 
his worst detractors, — the view 
that his whole life admits only the 
vicious, the false, the unscrup- 
ulous, the perjured, the incarna- 
tion of all evil, making the man of 
whom it was said that “il ne 
pouvait pas craindre le diable 
puisqu’il |’était,”—suppose we ac- 
cept this estimate of him as the 
true one, there still remains one 
qualifying circumstance to be 
taken into account: if he did not, 
as he asserts, advise Napoleon in 
the height of his omnipotence to 
abstain from his unjustifiable and 
insane aggressions, and if he never 
on any occasion attempted to stay 
the ruthless flood of violence 
against the weak; if he never 
raised his voice to prevent useless 
wrong, never tried to avert or 
mitigate the excesses of either 
the Prussian, or, above all, the 
Spanish “robber raids”; if he 
merely pretended to have done 
so when long years afterwards it 
might conduce to his credit,—there 
is always the one reserve to be 
made—that he knew and dis- 
tinctly acknowledged where the 
right and proper and honourable 
line of conduct lay,—knew in his 
inmost conviction what he ought 
to have done,—had the respect a 
public man should have for what 
a public man should do, and 
proved he had it by pretending 
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to have done it! That much it is 
obliged us to concede him. 
Whatever else we may deny, 
we must grant him his intelli- 
gence, and his absence of blind 
or narrow prejudice. - His sense 
of the fitness of things, as of his 
own personal ease, was much in- 
jured; and, aggrieved from his 
very cradle by the foolish avoid- 
ances of Progress in the civilisation 
whereinto he was born, he was 
undeniably of a far-seeing spirit, 
cast in the modern mould—more 
modern even than simply intelli- 
gent, his modes of perception being 
decidedly more in accord with the 
usages and forms of what lay be- 
fore than of what lay behind him. 
If, therefore, we ask no grandeur 
of moral thought, no rectitude 
of principle, no preference, from 
a higher point of view, of the 
grandness of man’s dignity or the 
stateliness of freedom, we may 
still, in his intellect, in his fine 
appreciations of men and things, 
see the determining cause for a be- 
lief in the expediency of progress, in 
the superiority of free institutions 
over the depressing barbarities of 
absolute rule. He is not led 
astray by words; he looks into 
the inmost minds of men. He is 
to the last the same man who so 
admired the unyielding will of the 
English nation and the splendid 
character of William Pitt. 
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LABOUR VERSUS CAPITAL IN BRITAIN. 
A FORECAST BY A WORKING MAN. 


[Tue author of this article writes thus: “I am no writer, having 
been a working man—now, I rejoice to say, able to live in retirement 
on my saved earnings. Beginning life very low down, I have had 
three or four hundred workmen at times at work under me, so know 
them pretty well. My schooling terminated at twelve years old.” 
We trust his fellow-workmen will weigh the thoughtful and temperate 
views of so creditable a member of their own class, against the wild 
suggestions of the agitating demagogues whose exploitation of the 
interests of labour is producing such wholesale misery and trouble.— 


Ep. B. M.) 


ALL men are cognisant of the 
everyday disputes now prevalent 
between employers and employed. 
These quarrels are not new—they 
have a long pedigree in this free 
country; and the fact that such 
disquieting incidents occur, while 
it testifies to the exercise of free- 
dom on its broadest basis, exposes 
also one of the inseparable draw- 
backs thereto, and is but one of the 
perils which beset the course of a 
free self-governing people. At pres- 
ent these differences are notable by 
reason of their increasing magni- 
tude and frequency, as well as for 
their widespreading significance. 
The old bone of contention—wages 
—has fallen into the background, 
though this is only temporarily 
and for the moment. Now, the 
power of control has come to the 
front. Hours of labour and details 
concerning regulations form but 
secondary subjects now, and always 
the vital and formidable question 
emerges at last—viz., power of 
control. New leaders of confed- 
erated societies of workers have 
arisen, who conceive and foresee 
that (success in the past having 
been obtained only by power) they 
can get power fully developed only 
by a universal enrolment of work- 
ers in their ranks ; so their design 


is to compel all and every indi- 
vidual workman, skilled and un- 
skilled alike, to become a fellow- 
member with them, and, all acting 
together, to become irresistible ; and 
in order to carry out this new sys- 
tem of conscription, they are boy- 
cotting non-society men by putting 
pressure on employers to abstain 
from employing such men in se- 
lected places, by withdrawing from 
employment all the society hands 
at those places, then establishing 
a system of picketing, or, plainly 
speaking, annoying, molesting, or 
anyhow terrorising over the men 
remaining at work, to whom they 
apply the disgusting appellation 
of “blacklegs.” This is the scheme 
which succeeded in the London 
Dock strike in 1889. It has been 
tried and failed since at Southamp- 
ton, at the South London gas- 
works, at the gas-works at Man- 
chester, and recently on the Scot- 
tish railways. The success at 
London Docks came about from 
sympathy and outside support: the 
true springs of action have there 
been since exposed, and the ex- 
perience of similar attempts at 
domination in Australia, which our 
colonial cousins overcame easily, 
precludes the possibility of outside 
help from that quarter in future. 
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Disputes have often been carried 
to the extremity of a strike or 
lock-out by the respective parties, 
with varying results. Sometimes 
one, sometimes the other, has given 
way, under the pressure of loss and 
suffering entailed. But with few 
exceptions (of which the Sheffield 
outrages a quarter of a century 
ago was the most flagrant case) 
these contests have been waged 
and settled within legal bounds, 
and without violating the estab- 
lished customs of fair dealing which 
characterise the British nation. 
Latterly, alas! we get very noisy 
demonstrations, as they are called, 
and ebullitions of clamorous im- 
patience of the laws of the land, 
acting under which the police 
do—as they are bound to do— 
keep a watchful eye on exhibitions 
of brute force, and check illegal 
domination. Men in all public 
spheres are too apt to forget that 
freedom cannot thrive in an atmo- 
sphere of impatience. Irritability 
engenders a perpetual growth of 
insubordination, and that is the 
weed which chokes the growth of 
freedom. The adjustment of the 
rights of controlled and controller 
in this country is the eternal prob- 
lem of the legislator of each suc- 
ceeding age and generation. To 
abandon the peaceful study and 
reasonable solution of the diffi- 
culty, and to resort to force, is fora 
free people to despair of the special 
gifts bestowed by freedom, and to 
plunge into revolution. 

The growing power of workmen, 
resulting from and appertaining 
to larger combinations of them; 
the diffusion of information and 
broadening of scope; the quicken- 
ing of their apprehension of their 
own interests ; the stimulated taste 
for and enjoyment of luxuries ; the 
holiday and leisure times estab- 
lishedby law and custom; the 
first -fruits of national education 
among the younger men, shown 
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in their especial excitability, and, 
it must be confessed, frequently 
exhibited self-conceit ; more com- 
mon association and discussion ; 
the cheap press, of which they 
are the great supporters, — all 
these new conditions of life and 
*environment have transformed 
artisan society, giving to it a fer- 
menting ingredient which must 
work itself out in some way or 
other. Let us hope that out of 
the seething in this huge body will 
evolve suitable heads or leaders. 
Such leaders as have from time 
to time in the past arisen, have 
on the whole been no discredit to 
their origin or to the body of 
British workmen; and this war- 
rants the belief that suitable men 
will arise in due time, gifted as 
heretofore and duly recognised, 
who will lead their fellows with 
a true instinct in a right course. 
But just now we must expect to 
have to do with movements and 
aims of a rough, crude, and even 
rashly ambitious kind. Such are 
the natural excesses of youth and 
inexperience. The majority in 
every walk of life is always the 
younger members, but somehow 
the wisdom of the elders main- 
tains its sway. 

Turning now to the capitalists, 
which is the proper term for em- 
ployers to-day, we contemplate a 
race of giants. Gigantic are the 
proportions to which the establish- 
ments or concerns have grown in 
mining, manufacturing, carrying 
by rail or ship, docks and ware- 
houses, and all the various modes 
of industrial enterprise; and the 
small ones are constantly merging 
into larger ones. Each enterprise 
is thus becoming more and more a 
concentration under one head of 
wealth, power, scientific and me- 
chanical skill, and a mastery over 
all the obstacles arising in a free- 
trade competition with all the 
human race. At the service of 


























these powers electricity throbs 
every second of time its messages, 
conveying their commands to every 
part of the world, obliterating the 
old barriers of time and space. 
No wonder, then, that wielders 
of such powers grow despotic ! 

Bearing in mind, then, the new* 
resources and characteristics, such 
as these, of both employers and 
employed, one realises the nature 
of the contest impending; and 
if it come in earnest, how like 
it may be to real modern war 
—short, sharp, and terribly de- 
structive! Yes; let us carry on 
this comparison, and venture to 
hope that industrial chiefs, learn- 
ing from the national chiefs a 
studied carefulness of the main- 
tenance of peace by all possible 
means of compromise and forbear- 
ance, because of the awfully ter- 
rible horrors of modern warfare,— 
let these men also, we say, as guides 
and counsellors among masters 
and men, forecasting the horrors 
of strife, by dwelling wisely upon 
it, realise its misery and horror, 
and the barrenness of any victory 
they can gain for either side in 
comparison thereof. Thus they 
will fertilise their minds for the 
raising up therein of peaceful sug- 
gestion and compromise. 

In aid of such reflections, it will 
be profitable to analyse the forces 
on both sides—to examine into 
their systems of organisation and 
the extent of their powers, either 
for aggression or resistance, keep- 
ing in mind always the certainty 
that the result of any possible con- 
test which may be waged will de- 
pend most likely—nay, surely— 
upon the capability for endurance. 
The side which is strongest in this 
sense will in the upshot win. 


WorkMEN: Forces.—lIt is esti- 
mated there are 40 millions of 
us in Great Britain and Ire- 
millions are 


land, and that 5 
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about the number of skilled and 
unskilled working men. Of these 
about 1 million belong to trade 
societies of all kinds. Up to now 
it has been impossible to get a 
quarter of these to act together. 
It may shortly be shown that 
half a million can and will do so, 
therefore we must reckon that 
to be the number as an active 
force. Now, taking roughly these 
men to be heads of families, 
and five as the average family 
number, we get 24 millions of 
persons who would be involved in 
a strike directly by this body of 
workmen. Large enough in all 
conscience, but not so big as ap- 
pears to be wished for; and we 
may infer that to rule and direct 
so large a body will prove a diffi- 
cult task, when it is remembered 
how long and persistently the best 
organised men, the miners, have 
worked at their system, which yet 
greatly lacks cohesion, splitting up, 
as it does, at critical moments, not 
from inefficient generalship—for it 
has produced and is led by really 
able men. The fact that these 
veterans deprecate the new depar- 
ture shows that if these ideas pre- 
vail among enlightened unionists, 
the four-fifths of the gross number, 
the non-society men who hold 
aloof, may be considered wholly out 
of active sympathy, and standing as 
armed non-combatants, ready and 
willing to serve the other side. 
Organisation. — Workmen’s so- 
cieties are voluntary member- 
ships under simple rules, based 
on payment of periodical sub- 
scriptions, and of special strike 
levies, for the purpose of mutu- 
ally aiding and sustaining the 
members in certain cases of 
strife ; and there are rules to be 
observed for furthering the in- 
terests of members. Some unite 
sick pay and benefit to this pri- 
mary work. Non-payment of 
calls or dues results in dismissal. 
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So the combination is a loose one, 
easily dissolved. An examination 
of some of the books of these 
societies would tell a tale of ex- 
treme fluctuation in number of 
members. Public lamentations by 
leaders on this score occasion- 
ally throw a gleam of light on 
this inherent weakness, especial- 
ly among the unskilled workers. 
The discipline of such an army 
must necessarily be of the mild- 
est. Influence can only be ex- 
erted by appeals to self-interest, 
to fears, or to some of the many 
allurements held out in the re- 
laxation of toil or the supposed 
increase of happiness from higher 
wages. Now, if it could be sup- 
posed possible for the societies to 
desire to get by law some greater 
hold over their members—say, that 
a man should be bound to con- 
tinue a member, or that, in de- 
fault, his goods and chattels be- 
came liable for his dues—one can 
conceive how quickly such a move 
would extinguish them altogether. 
The forfeiture of interests therein 
is at present the only sacrifice 
entailed, and is so often under- 
gone as to show that it is lightly 
esteemed. It must be remembered 
that these societies have been 
created by the working men them- 
selves, and the fundamental loose- 
ness of the bond may be expres- 
sive of the ineradicable hold which 
freedom has on the mind and in- 
stincts of the men. So we must 
perforce admit that Liberty her- 
self takes care that her sons shall 
not easily be beguiled back into 
a self-imposed bondage. Societies 
such as these, therefore, for pur- 
poses either of aggression or re- 
sistance, are inherently weak in 
their organisation ; and hence it 
follows there cannot be sufficient 
financial preparation for a widely 
extended movement. 
Resources.—The powers for ag- 
gression and endurance possessed 
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by working men cannot be contem- 
plated without a feeling of pain 
and sorrow. The earnings of ar- 
tisan and labourer, it is too well 
known, are needed week by week. 
Each recurring strike or lock-out, 
fresh in the mind of the observer 
during many years, has left its re- 
cord of want and destitution. The 
5 millions of our workmen compose, 
with their families, quite 25 mil- 
lions of our population. Statisti- 
cians tell us that the wages earned 
and expendedamount to 400 million 
pounds annually ; and our temper- 
ance friends aver that 100 millions 
at the very least of this sum goes 
in drink and tobacco, which, again, 
say the hygienic economists, is 
purely wasted. The Savings Banks 
reports, on the other hand, have a 
modest tale of a little sum put by 
yearly, and this little increases. 
So a short study shows us that our 
workmen have a propensity for 
wasting their resources, and that 
they virtually live from hand to 
mouth. Strikes hitherto have de- 
pended for success on the fund 
available for paying the strikers, 
and their organisation precludes 
the accumulation of sufficient 
funds for large operations. Levies 
on men at work have been utilised 
in aid of these funds; but the vol- 
untary nature of this impost shows 
how little it can be depended on, 
and at a very critical time an act 
of a hostile kind by employers can 
cut it off. The sympathies of 
public feeling have added to the 
funds on some occasions, as when 
the dockers struck ; but in the case 
of the gas-workers, which followed 
immediately, the way in which 
this support dries up was rapidly 
shown. Therefore, in case of half 
a million striking, the weekly pay 
of even 10s. a-head—which is the 
very smallest sum possible to main- 
tain five persons alive—requires 
£250,000 a-week ; and two weeks 
of this would entirely exhaust all 
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accumulated funds. None but 
those who know by experience can 
thoroughly realise the strain of a 
strike when it has gone on for 
weeks, If the end is gained, the 
effects of the struggle which re- 
main on the character and re- 
sources of the men, are in no 
way estimable ; but if failure fol- 
lows, a sullen despair is added to 
the miseries undergone in vain. 
Enlarging the numbers and the 
area is only widening one or the 
other of these inevitable evil con- 
sequences. 


Emp.oyers: Forces and Organi- 
sation.—The employers as a body 
cannot be first weighed in the scale 
as single individuals like the work- 
man, nor as having voluntary as- 
sociations loosely held together, 
but for the most part have to be 
viewed as legally constituted com- 
panies, whose members are held 
together in legal bonds as co- 
partners, having mutual claims 
legally on each other in the sup- 
port of, and liability for, their 
undertakings. This forms a fun- 
damental union, vitally active and 
sustaining, which has no counter- 
part among the workmen. The 
modern expansive joint-stock prin- 
ciple has laid hold of every branch 
of industry and enterprise, bring- 
ing into its ranks, one might say 
individually as shareholders, almost 
the entire nation by membership 
under the limited liability system. 
It is a small step indeed for such 
& very mutually interested com- 
munity of capitalist employers to 
advance to federation of interests 
for self-protective purposes. Such 
a movement must naturally evolve 
under threat of danger or hostility. 
Indeed we see it in progress in the 
shipping trade, and its extension 
and universality is as certain as 
the next sunrise to-morrow. Gen- 
eral sympathy and support thereto 
from such as may be disinterested 
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is to be expected, because of a uni- 
versal dread of a breakdown of the 
only system yet found to answer to 
most people’s wants in this imper- 
fectly self-governing world—a sys- 
tem that is rooted in all our laws 
and customs, and which is identi- 
fied with the rise and progress of 
civilisation. 

Working men find themselves 
massed into large concerns by 
employers. One of our railway 
companies employs 60,000 persons. 
It owns 110 millions in value of 
capital invested by 34,000 share- 
holders. But look at the figures 
and you find each individual hol- 
der of shares does not seem much 
of an employer, for there are not 
two men to each shareholder. Yet 
how much closer and firmer is the 
tie betwixt the 34,000 than that 
which binds the 60,000! The pay- 
day for the smaller body comes 
only twice a-year ; could the others 
subsist at all under such a pay 
system? A gas company employ- 
ing 10,000 hands is no matter 
for surprise, and concerns which 
command 5000 are common affairs. 
The amalgamation of smaller into 
large combinations proceeds now, 
as a matter of course, under the 
operation of recognised economical 
laws. Working men of all others 
experience this most, and do not 
apparently grasp all its effects 
upon themselves. It congregates 
them in masses, and appears to 
promise strength from mere num- 
bers when thus they are brought 
together, but with their loose 
associations there is an absence of 
real strength. No army stands all- 
powerful by reason of its countless 
host of combatants; on the con- 
trary, its very numbers consti- 
tute its special weakness in war- 
fare, if its discipline, organisation, 
and comumissariat are anywise im- 
perfect or unequal to its require- 
ments; and the genius of good 
generalship is always manifested 
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in the supply beforehand of these 
vital qualifications. 

This view of the matter may be 
summed up as regards force by tak- 
ing Mr Giffen’s recently published 
figures in his book on the growth 
of capital in Great Britain. He 
says ten thousand million pounds 
may be taken as the sum total 
of our industrial capital. De- 
ducting working men’s savings 
in banks and clubs as a mere flea- 
bite, he tells us 200 millions is 
added yearly. Therefore we get 
a sum amounting to about half of 
the gross yearly wages saved, and 
reinvested by the capitalists. No 
figures could more strikingly ex- 
hibit the disparity subsisting in 
force. 

Resources, — The resources of 
employers are, then, all stores 
of accumulated and invested cap- 
ital, which comprises all the 
stocks of everything material 
which the earth produces at the 
cost and will of man. Law and 
customs surround the holders of 
these necessaries and luxuries of 
life with a power of possession 
which is practically brought home 
to us by every policeman’s uni- 
form. The penniless workman 
knows very well he can get none 
of his wants supplied for long on 
credit: the smallest comfort of 
life is soon withheld from him by 
the small capitalist, a shopkeeper, 
who in his turn gets but a limited 
amount of credit from a whole- 
sale dealer, and he again has his 
credit account with the import 
merchant or manufacturer. And 
if a disruption of the course or 
current is brought about by the 
penniless working-man consumer 
at bottom, it speedily reaches the 
top and supplies are stopped. This 
happens on rather a large scale 
in slack times ; and in some locali- 
ties, as in Lancashire and Coven- 
try, it is well understood and has 
been keenly felt by all, but most 
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by working people. But at such 
times public sympathy in the form 
of liberal and timely help has been 
a bright feature, which will be en- 
tirely absent if a hostile course 
of action is pursued. Then to 
the employer belong all those 
mechanical producers, machin- 
ery, which do the work of 50 
millions of hands, at least, in Eng- 
land alone, and whose powers in- 
crease at a greater ratio than 
those of workmen—than all animal 
power; and over and above the 
visible form of wealth in which 
property is seen in this country, 
there is the shipping at sea and 
abroad, and the foreign invest- 
ments belonging to our country- 
men, which are not tabulated in 
any reliable form, but are known 
to bring in at the least 85 millions 
of pounds a-year. Let any work- 
ing man compare a railway map 
of Great Britain with that of any 
other country, and see how close a 
network of lines intersects every 
bit of our country, far beyond any 
such provision elsewhere, and he 
must feel how much this country 
has grown into one huge workshop 
specially equipped with these its 
rapid means of communication, 
and all brought about by voluntary 
enterprise under force of circum- 
stances, for these roads are none 
of them contrivances of State, but 
all the outcome of capitalist enter- 
prise. Now, let the worker also 
remember that some of these roads 
pay no profit at all to their owners, 
and never have done so ; that to all 
of their owners there are but two 
pay-days in the year, and that what 
they are to receive they seldom 
know beforehand,—and this is but 
a type of the prevailing system 
among capitalist employers. He 
will understand in this manner the 
powers of resistance of his new 
giant masters, and take care, let 
us hope, how he picks a quarrel 
with them. 
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To sum up, we find that La- 
bour, aggregate it as we will, 
has only a self-paralysing power. 
It can suspend its labours, and 
bring machinery and other forces 
of employers to a standstill, and 
cut off income from capitalists. 
To go beyond this constitutionally 
it cannot: such are its limits. To 
continue in this attitude long is 
impossible for working men, as we 
have shown. ‘The Scotch are a 
frugal people, but how short was 
the time the railway men found it 
possible to hold out! yet at bottom 
they had a good cause for action, 
and it enlisted much public sym- 
pathy. But while some persons 
sympathised all were much incon- 
venienced, and some much in- 


jured in pocket, by the interrup- 


tion it caused to business. The 
railway worker really is the iron- 
horse, and the public will never 
submit to have his services given 
or withheld at the caprice of 
his driver or attendants, be they 
as few or as many as they may. 
The owners are tightly meshed in 
Acts of Parliament, and by-and- 
by the whole business of railways 
may fall under like dominion. It 
only needs a little more striking 
and disturbance to bring it about; 
and so much more is the public 
convenience becoming involved in 
the transactions of these huge 
masses of employees and their em- 
ployers, that we need but one ini- 
tial step to be taken, say in rail- 
ways, when the time will be ripe 
for a general following up such 
new mode as may be adopted. 
Whether they will be advantageous 
to the masses of workers, time will 
show ; but the power to deal with 
them lies latent, and is dormant 
now. The widening of interests has 
been shown ; the capabilities of the 
people would be seen in a hostile 
labour contest. We see now but- 
chers unloading ships; office clerks 


willingly assisting as stevedores: 
not long ago, in a few hours, fifty 
thousand middle-class volunteers 
sprang to the side of our metro- 
politan police as specials, in an 
emergency caused by turbulent 
workmen. It is not hard to fore- 
see how new modes of substitution 
would be volunteered and organised 
by willing people rather than be 
stinted of the necessaries of life, 
and by many it would not be un- 
welcome as a healthy interlude in 
the self-indulgent dream which 
modern life has developed into in 
this luxurious age. 

A solution of the present diffi- 
culties may be sought for, but will 
be sought for, I believe, in vain, 
in parliamentary action. If arbi- 
tration councils or courts could 
settle it, so much the better, but 
arbitration has long been tried, 
and does not satisfy either side: 
its decisions last no time. It will 
be found to be one of those prob- 
lems beyond human wit to arrange 
a permanent method of settlement, 
which, while preserving individual 
freedom, shall enforce submission 
to authority in such matters as the 
precise amount of a man’s daily 
wages and his hours of labour. 
These matters are subordinate to 
laws, certainly, but they are laws 
akin to those which govern the 
operations of nature transcending 
human powers. Present symptoms 
point to an electrical condition of 
the industrial atmosphere; energies 
of an excitable kind have, as I have 
shown, been evolved out of new 
conditions, and storm alone will 
dissipate them. The duty of out- 
siders is plain—to act impartially 
and sustain the law, to study to 
be self-helpful where the old ser- 
vice fails, and hold well to- 
gether, never fearing for the re- 
sult, while abiding the issue of 
the struggle. 

H. R. 
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‘“‘ METHINKS,” says George Her- 
iot to Sir Mungo Malagrowther, 
in the ‘Fortunes of Nigel,’ “it 
were unseemly that I, who have 
furnished half the cupboards in 
broad Britain, should have my 
own covered with paltry pewter.” 
It would have been equally un- 
seemly if John Murray, who had 
in his lifetime published so many 
excellent biographies, should have 
been denied a good memoir to 
himself. The career of a man 
whom Lord Byron had dubbed 
the “Anax of Publishers, the 
Anak of Stationers,” and whom 
his fellow-publishers hailed with 
acclamation as the “Emperor of 
the West,” must necessarily form 
an important chapter in literary 
history, full of interesting recol- 
lections of mighty authors, and 
recording the inner history of our 
closest friends, the standard vol- 
umes on our library shelves. 

The history of literature from 
the publisher’s—that is, from the 
practical—point of view, has been 
much less illustrated than is advan- 
tageous. The life of the author is 
a debt claimed by the world, and 
only too readily paid even when 
the obligation is not overwhelm- 
ing. Naturally in such a record 
the publisher, indispensable as are 
his functions, does not always fig- 
ure in the best light. It is he 
who subjects genius to base me- 
chanical measurement ; who keeps 
the key of the gate between it and 
a public eager to greet it with 
open arms; and who will by no 
means allow it to pass without tak- 
ing toll of its effects. The pub- 
lisher is the sharp point of contact 


which the author or the poet first 
encounters in his descent from the 
spiritual ether to the grosser mun- 
dane atmosphere. Mind is con- 
fronted with matter ; sordid reali- 
ties are weighed against intellec- 
tual ideas, and the lead almost 
shakes the quicksilver out of the 
balance; there is a shock and a 
disillusion. The publisher arro- 
gates to himself the attributes of 
Justice, and we willingly concede 
him the bandage. We have only 
too many precedents for impugn- 
ing his verdict; literary histo 
teems with examples of his falli- 
bility and his rapacity. The 
Curlls and the Griffithses have 
given a character to their craft 
which their more righteous suc- 
cessors have with difficulty lived 
down. And even such a work 
as lies before us—a plain tale 
of honourable and generous deal- 
ing in literary wares—will only 
go a certain length in vindicat- 
ing the “trade” in the auctorial 
imagination. There is a good rea- 
son for it: the number of success- 
ful authors is small, very small ; 
the crowd of ambitious and dis- 
appointed writers is numberless 
as the sands on the sea-shore. 
The former may complaisantly 
allow the publisher to be a Me- 
cenas; the latter will assuredly 
revile him as a Shylock. 

The position of a publisher, 
while it exposes him to extrava- 
gant and unreasonable expecta- 
tions, also lays upon him obliga- 
tions from which all other classes 
of traders are happily exempt. 
We may dismiss the idea that it 
is his duty to recognise genius in 
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the germ, and to nurse it as in 
a hothouse through the bud and 
blossom until the fruit is ripe. 
In literature as in horticulture, 
forcing is not always attended by 
success. But we may justly de- 
mand that the publisher shall be 
able to recognise a work of genius 
when it is brought to him, and 
that he shall aid the author in 
placing it before the public. But 
here comes in the publisher's diffi- 
culty. He may be quite alive to 
the merits and worth of a work, 
but he is also aware that these 
will not appeal to public opinion 
and public taste, which make up 
the gauge that he has to go by. 
We have a very good instance of 
this in Murray’s dealing with 
Carlyle and ‘Sartor Resartus.’ 
Carlyle came up from Craigen- 
puttock with the MS. of ‘Sartor 
Resartus,’ and with a letter of in- 
troduction from Lord Jeffrey to 
Mr Murray. Some delay occurred 
in examining the work, and Jeffrey 
called and induced the publisher 
to venture upon an edition of 750 
on a “half-profits” agreement— 
a liberal enough offer, considering 
that Carlyle was only known as 
the author of ‘Schiller’ and the 
translator of ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ 
and the contributor of some Re- 
view articles. But Carlyle had 
meanwhile taken his MS. round 
the Row, with very indifferent 
success ; and when Murray heard 
of other refusals, he was naturally 
unwilling to proceed with the 
book upon trust. The MS. was 
read, evidently by Lockhart, whose 
opinion, in qwasi-irony, has been 
since permanently appended to the 
work. “He thought it might be 
a translation. The work displayed, 
here and there, some felicity of 
thought and expression, with con- 
siderable fancy and knowledge, 
but whether or not it would take 
with the public seemed doubtful,” 


It is not to be wondered at, under 
the circumstances, that Murray 
was indisposéd to give Carlyle the 
benefit of the doubt, and that the 
work had to be taken back to 
Craigenputtock, and find its way to 
the public in course of time through 
the pages of ‘ Fraser.’ But as Dr 
Smiles truly observes, ‘“ Carlyle 
himself created the taste to ap- 
preciate ‘ Sartor Resartus.’” Had 
it then been published, it would 
probably have proved a blank in 
the literary lottery; Carlyle would 
perhaps have been discouraged 
from further work in his native 
vein, and Murray would most 
probably have lost his money. It 
requires the cumulative force of 
Carlyle’s books to enable us to ap- 
preciate them individually, and it 
is the publisher’s daily experience 
to meet with works holding out a 
promise that is never justified. 
The publishing house of Murray 
dates back to the year 1768, and 
its contemporary head is John 
Murray III. of that name. The 
business began coevally with a 
great change in the profession of 
literature, of which Johnson’s in- 
dignant denunciations of the pa- 
tron, and Goldsmith’s vindication of 
the craft of letters in his ‘ Enquiry 
into Polite Learning,’ were certain 
key-notes. With this change the 
establishment of the house of Mur- 
ray was coincident, and it is to its 
renown that it has done much— 
none more—to elevate the literary 
calling todignity and independence. 
In that year a young Scotch lieu- 
tenant of marines, thrown out of 
active service by the peace, and 
despairing of promotion, quitted 
Chatham for Fleet Street and be- 
came a “bookseller.” We have an 
affectionate liking for this ancient 
term, for its more modern substi- 
tute is often not coextensive in 
import. The shop he went into was 
the “Ship,” opposite St Dunstan’s 
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Church; and here for twenty-five 
years he carried on a solid busi- 
ness, publishing a number of works 
of which scarcely the names linger 
in our literature, except Isaac 
D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,’ Whitaker’s ‘ Manchester,’ 
Mitford’s ‘Greece,’ and Lavater’s 
‘Physiognomy,’ his last and worst 
enterprise, over which he lost 
£3900 for the engraving of the 
plates. He also made some essays 
in periodical publication, an annual 
‘London Mercury,’ written mostly 
by himself, and the ‘English Re- 
view,’ in which he had the doubt- 
ful assistance for some time of the 
notorious and unfortunate Gilbert 
Stuart. Lieutenant Murray was 
still a young man when he died, 
and his son, who was to succeed 
him in the business, was only fif- 
teen at the time. 

Although the heir to an estab- 
lished house, John Murray II. 
was far from finding smooth water 
under him when he was launched 
into business. He had a partner, 
Mr Highley, whom he felt to be 
an incubus upon his views, and 
he early showed his firmness and 
decision by getting rid of him. 
His earlier letters indicate a re- 
markable grasp of business, enter- 
prise, determination, and great con- 
sistency of purpose and principle, 
which were the dominant charac- 
teristics of his successful life. He 
had had a fair education at Dr 
Burney’s and other good private 
schools ; and he had that discrim- 
inative literary instinct and taste 
which, whether the product of 
education or a natural gift, is the 
note of all great publishers. His 
correspondence from the beginning 
proves how readily he had mas- 
tered his position. The author 
looks to his publisher for a plain, 
matter-of-fact, sensible opinion ; 
he will not tolerate the language 
of superior criticism; and while 
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welcoming genuine and spontane- 
ous appreciation, he resents noth- 
ing more than flattery from such 
a source. Murray understood this 
well, and his letters were undoubt- 
edly as pleasant as valuable to the 
recipients. Writing to him on 
one occasion, Isaac D’Israeli thus 
compliments him :— 


“Your letter is one of the repeated 
specimens I have seen of your happy 
art of giving interest even to common- 
place correspondence ; and I, who am 
so feelingly alive to the pains and 
penalties of postage, must acknow- 
ledge that such letters, ten times 
repeated, would please me as often.” 


Lord Byron’s appreciation of 
Murray’s letters had long ago 
made us familiar with their merits, 
and in the volumes before us we 
find even fair and fashionable 
dames like Lady Caroline Lamb 
and Mrs Norton hanging on his 
accents, or rather on his pen. 
The two great facts in John 
Murray’s career, which, by their 
importance and wide-spreading con- 
sequences, throw into the shade all 
his other literary acts, important as 
they are intrinsically when viewed 
by themselves, were his association 
with Byron and his publication 
of the ‘Quarterly Review’; and 
naturally both these subjects oc- 
cupy a large portion of Dr Smiles’s 
volumes. Those who expected im- 
portant additions to our “ Byron- 
iana” will, however, feel consid- 
erable disappointment. We are 
merely again led over the same 
old ground that we have already 
traversed with Moore. This is 
not surprising ; for the great bulk 
of Moore’s materials, including all 
the letters from poet to publisher, 
were supplied by Murray, who, in 
a jocular balancing of accounts 
with Moore, credits himself with 
£2000, for “ contributing one-half 
of the work myself by Lord Byron’s 
letters to his publisher.” It is in 
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these letters—the frankest of all 
Byron’s outpourings, whimsical, 
riotous, querulous, biting, and af- 
fectionate, a delightful medley of 
mixed feelings—that we like to 
find the “dear Mr Murray,” who 
was 





“Inad d hurry 
To set up this ultimate canto ; ” 


and to whose account it was laid 
that 


** For Orford and for Waldegrave 
You gave much more than me you 
gave, 
Which is not fairly to behave, 
My Murray. 


Because if a live dog, ’tis said, 

Be worth a lion fairly sped, 

A live lord should be worth fiwo dead, 
My Murray.” 


The Murray who is the interlocu- 
tor in the Byron correspondence 
has a better charter of immortal- 
ity granted to him than even Dr 
Smiles has been able to make out 
in his elaborate work. 

We have now the counterpart 
of this correspondence presented 
to us in many of Murray’s own 
letters; and while they do not 
present us with many fresh facts, 
they strongly confirm our previ- 
ous opinion that it was a piece 
of rare good fortune for Byron to 
have Murray for his publisher and 
literary adviser. In a letter which 
we do not find quoted by Dr 
Smiles, Byron mentions that he 
had never met but three men who 
would have held out a finger to 
him, and of these Murray was the 
only one who offered it while he 
really wanted it. The Memoir be- 
fore us renders Murray’s good 
offices and Byron’s gratitude quite 
intelligible. 

The connection began with 
“Childe Harold.” Dallas, to 


whom Byron had presented the 
MS., brought it to Murray after 
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Miller had refused it on account 
of its sceptical views and an at- 
tack on Lord Elgin in the original. 
Murray consulted Gifford, whose 
opinion was favourable, and six 
hundred guineas were given for 
the copyright. 


“That Mr Murray was quick in 
recognising,” says Dr Smiles, “the 
just value of poetical works and the 
merits of Lord Byron’s poem, isevident 
from the fact that at the very time 
that Miller declined to publish ‘Childe 
Harold,’ he accepted a poem by Rosa 
Matilda (Temple) which Murray had 
refused to publish, and that it was 
sold the year after as waste-paper, 
whilst Murray jumped at the offer 
of publishing Laod Byron’s poem, and 
did not hesitate to purchase the copy- 
right for a large price.” 


From the first, Murray was a 
critic as well as publisher of By- 
ron’s poetry ; and fortified by the 
opinion of Gifford, against which 
his lordship was at first disposed 
to rebel, although he afterwards 
came to regard Gifford as an oracle, 
Murray is often found applauding, 
deprecating, and suggesting, as the 
sheets passed through the press. 
We quote at length from the first 
letter to Lord Byron given in these 
volumes, as it gives the key-note 
to Murray’s intercourse with his 
noble author, and may serve as 
an excellent sample of numerous 
other admirable letters which want 
of space prevents us from even re- 
ferring to. 


“T have now the pleasure of send- 
ing you the first-proof sheets of your 
oem, which is so good as to be 
entitled to all your care in rendering 
it perfect. Besides its general merits, 
there are parts which, I am tempted to 
believe, far excel anything that you 
have hitherto published ; and it were 
therefore grievous indeed, if you do 
not condescend to bestow upon it all 
the improvements of which your mind 
is so capable. Every correction al- 
ready made is valuable, and this 
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circumstance renders me more con- 
fident in soliciting your further atten- 
tion. There are some expressions 
concerning Spain and Portugal which, 
however just at the time they were 
conceived, yet as they do not har- 
monise with the now prevalent feeling, 
I am persuaded would so greatly 
interfere with the popularity which 
the poem is, in other respects, cer- 
tainly calculated to excite, that in 
compassion to your publisher, who 
does not presume to reason upon the 
subject, otherwise than as a mere 
matter of business, I hope your 
goodness will induce you to remove 
them ; and with them perhaps some 
religious sentiments which may de- 
prive me of some customers amongst 
the orthodox. Could I flatter myself 
that these suggestions were not ob- 
trusive, I would hazard another,— 
that you would add the two promised 
cantos, and complete the poem. It 
were cruel indeed not to perfect a 
work which contains so much that 
is excellent. Your fame, my lord, 
demands it. You are raising a monu- 
ment that will outlive your present 
feelings, and it should therefore be 
constructed in such a manner as to 
excite no other association than that 
of respect and admiration for your 
character and genius. I trust that 
you will pardon the warmth of this 
address, when I assure you that it 
arises in the greatest degree from a 
sincere regard for your best reputa- 
tion; with, however, some view to 
that portion of it which must attend 
the publisher of so beautiful a poem 
as you are capable of rendering in the 
‘Romaunt of Childe Harold.’ ” 


We have an amusing sketch of 
Byron at this time as he was wont 
to call at Fleet Street on his way 
from Jackson’s boxing lessons, 
walking up and down the room 
delivering carte and tierce at the 
book-shelves, while his admiring 
publisher was venting his raptures 
over the poem. “ ‘ You think that 
a good idea,do you, Murray?’ Then 
he would fence and lunge with his 
walking-stick at some special book 
which he had picked out on the 


shelves before him.” We can easily 
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understand that Murray was “ of- 
ten very glad to get rid of him.” 
Then followed that splendid 
burst of song, beginning with “The 
Giaour,” “The Bride of Abydos,” 
“The Corsair,” and “Lara,” in 
startling rapidity, which Byron 
continued to pour out with little 
intermission during the rest of his 
life, ranging over all the fields of 
poetry, lyrical, dramatic, and sa- 
tirical. The correspondence marks 
the ripening intimacy ; and when 
Byron finally left England, Murray 
remained his faithful correspon- 
dent, and the chief link between 
him and the world which he had 
abandoned. Flattering as the con- 
nection was, we can easily under- 
stand that it had an alloy of anxiety 
and doubt. It was impossible for 
the publisher of the ‘ Quarterly,’ a 
chief censor morum and guardian of 
the literary proprieties of the day, 
not to have grave misgivings when 
he read the MSS. of “Cain,” and 
of the successive cantos of “ Don 
Juan,” how these works were to 
affect his own reputation as well 
as the public mind. It is not an 
agreeable situation for a publisher 
to be called upon to consider 
whether a work is moral enough 
to carry copyright; and we find 
some indication of these perplexi- 
ties in Dr Smiles’s work, and a 
still clearer reflection of the pub- 
lisher’s scruples in Byron’s own 
letters. It took a stout heart 
to stem the torrent of literary 
abuse—not all unmerited—that 
centred round the name of Byron, 
and Murray deserves all honour 
for his stout courage, while pos- 
terity has wholly justified his 
fidelity. The case was altogether 
an exceptional one. Byron’s genius 
was sufficiently powerful to impose 
his poetry upon the world—a feat 
that has been predicable before or 
since of no other poet. 
Moore, on his visit to Byron at 
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Venice in 1819, was presented by 
the poet with the MS. of his Mem- 
oirs—his ‘Life and Adventures’ 
he called it—on the condition that 
it was not to be published until 
after his death, though he had no 
objection to Moore’s at once dis- 
posing of it. This, with a con- 
tinuation which he received in the 
course of the following year, he 
endeavoured to dispose of to Long- 
mans, but eventually he accepted 
Murray’s offer of 2000 guineas, on 
condition that he should edit the 
MS. and write a Life. Murray 
informed Lady Byron of the Me- 
moirs, and offered to submit them 
to her in case “she might wish to 
confute any of his statements ; ” 
but she declined to read them, and 
considered their publication at any 
time “as prejudicial to Ada’s 
future happiness.” “ For my own 
sake I have no reason to shrink 
from publication ; butnotwithstand- 
ing the injuries which I have suf- 
fered, I should lament more of the 
consequences.” The Memoirs were 
shown to several persons—to Lord 
John Russell among others—and 
the general verdict was that they 
were unpublishable. Lord Holland 
“seemed to think it was in cold 
blood—depositing a sort of quiver 
of poisoned arrows for a future 
warfare upon private character.” 

On Lord Byron’s death, the 
Memoirs became Murray’s absolute 
property. Lady Byron had offered 
to redeem them for the sum which 
Murray had paid to Moore, but 
the latter naturally reflected that 
such an act would seem like 
treachery to the memory of his 
deceased friend. He offered, how- 
ever, to place the MS. at the dis- 
posal of Byron’s sister, Mrs Leigh, 
“to be done with exactly as she 
thought proper.” The result of 


much correspondence and delibera- 
tion was that a grand council was 
held in Murray’s drawing-room, 
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when a scene took place worthy of 
being commemorated by the brush 
of a great historical painter. 


“There were present Mr Murray, 
Mr Moore, Mr J. C. Hobhouse, Colonel 
Doyle representing Lady Byron, Mr 
Wilmot Horton representing Mrs 
Leigh, and Mr Luttrell, a friend 
of Moore’s. Young Mr Murray,— 
then sixteen; the only person of 
those assembied now living,—was 
also in the room. The discussion 
was long, and stormy before the meet- 
ing broke up, and nearly led to a 
challenge between Moore and Hob- 
house. A reference to the agreement 
between Moore and Murray being 
necessary, for a long time that docu- 
ment could not be found. It was at 
length discovered, but only after the 
decision to commit the MS. to the 
flames had been made and carried 
out, and the party remained until 
the last sheet of Lord Byron’s Mem- 
oirs had vanished in smoke up the 
Albemarle Street chimney.” 


As events turned out, we are 
justified in saying that the decision 
was a mistake. Had these Mem- 
oirs been in existence to appeal 
to, we should probably have never 
heard of the atrocious Beecher 
Stowe allegations. There was no 
reason for publishing them, but 
every reason for their preserva- 
tion; and Moore’s own opinion, 
that parts of the MS. which were 
objectionable should be suppressed 
and the rest retained, was obvi- 
ously the only proposal that did 
justice to all parties concerned. 

The establishment and skilful 
management of the ‘Quarterly 
Review’ is the next great char- 
acteristic of Mr Murray’s career. 
The ‘Edinburgh Review,’ started 
in 1802, had had a brilliant suc- 
cess from the beginning; but in 
the course of six years its auto- 
cratic conduct, its clever but reck- 
less criticism, and its unscrupu- 
lous politics, had made many liter- 
ary spirits ripe for revolt against 
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it.. 1t was for Murray to “bell 
the cat,” and the project of a 
Quarterly of equal critical weight, 
and of more patriotic political 
principles, was conceived by Mur- 
ray. He took Canning into his 
confidence, who sent his brother 
Stratford to consult with the pub- 
lisher. Murray had a formidable 
array of able contributors to pit 
against the talent of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh.’ Through Canning he was 
able to muster all the wits of the 
defunct ‘ Anti-Jacobin.’ His aid 
to a number of Eton youths who 
had got entangled with the con- 
duct of the ‘ Miniature,’ a volume 
of essays, had given him a claim 
upon the friendship of Stratford 
Canning, Gally Knight, the Mar- 
quis Wellesley’s sons, and other 
clever young men, whose assist- 
ance could be counted on. But it 
was on Walter Scott that Murray 
placed his chief reliance; and 
Scott, who had long patriotically 
borne with much patience the on- 
slaughts of the ‘ Edinburgh’ on 
his poems, eagerly entered into the 
enterprise, and was indefatigable 
in beating up for recruits. Scott 
brought in Southey, whose name, 
more than any other save Croker, 
was most associated with the 
‘Quarterly,’ which afforded him 
the very outlet he needed for his 
marvellous range of reading, and 
for the opinions of his maturer 
years. Gifford was selected for 
the editorship, and in many re- 
spects a more fortunate choice 
could not have been made. It is 
true he suffered from bad health, 
and he lacked the punctuality 
necessary for securing the regular 
appearance of a periodical ; but no 
man of his day could so readily 
detect the false amid the true coin 
of literature, or with more skill 
harmonise and co-ordinate the 
materials which came to his hand. 
It is not the least valuable feature 
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of Dr Smiles’s volumes that they 
have at last done something like 
justice to Gifford, whose sharpness 
and acidity of utterance have been 
remembered, while his more bril- 
liant services to literature have 
been overlooked. Whether in the 
‘ Anti-Jacobin’ or the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ no man in his generation 
did more for the conservation of a 
true and manly tone in English 
literature, or to put down the 
shallowness, affectation, and false 
sentiment that was threatening to 
pervert English taste in the tran- 
sition period between the two 
centuries. 

The ‘Quarterly’ did not create 
any great impression on its first 
appearance, and Murray’s friends 
were somewhat of the nature of 
Job’s comforters. Every one nat- 
urally had some fault to find with 
some article or other, although 
Scott, Ellis, and Canning were 
among the most active of the ear- 
lier contributors. Murray became 
anxious and Gifford pettish ; and 
with No. 8 the circulation fell from 
5000 to 4000, a decline with which 
the dilatory appearance of the 
number had probably something 
to do. With No. 9 Southey be- 
came a steady contributor, “and 
there was scarcely a number with- 
out one, and sometimes two and 
even three articles from his pen.” 
In whatever measure the change 
was due to Southey’s pen, from the 
date of his accession the prospects 
of the ‘ Quarterly’ improved, and 
its circulation increased. No doubt 
much of the credit of the success 
belongs to Gifford, for we are told 
that “the interest and variety of 
its contents, and the skill of the 
editor in the arrangement of his 
materials, made up for many short- 
comings.” Other recruits began to 
drop in: Barrow and Croker, both 
from the Admiralty, the latter to 
become one of Murray’s most ac- 
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tive and valuable writers; the 
‘ poet-priest Milman ;” John Tay- 
lor Coleridge; Philpotts, afterwards 
Bishop of Exeter; Thomas Mitchell 
the Grecian, and others of not less 
note. It was not, however, until 
1817 —that annus mirabilis in 
which ‘ Maga’ first burst upon an 
admiring world—that the ‘ Quar- 
terly ’ could boast a sale of 12,000 
copies, rising soon after to 14,000. 

Gifford was a most skilful editor, 
conscientious as he was careful, 
and his drastic handling of accept- 
ed contributions frequently roused 
the ire of the writers—especially 
Southey and Croker—who were 
not always disposed to kiss the rod 
of correction. What Gifford called 
abridgment, Southey regarded as 
mutilation. Southey and the rest 
were not only contributors to but 
critics of the ‘ Quarterly,’ and their 
opinions, if profitable, were not 
always pleasant to the editor and 
the publisher. ‘Southey is quite 
pleased with the whole of our num- 
ber” (36), writes Gifford to Murray, 
“which he thinks a most amazing 
one. This was praise indeed from 
Southey, and never, I think, was so 
given to us before.” ‘I am happy 
to tell you that your ‘ Review’ is 
abominably bad,” writes Croker of 
a subsequent number ; “ happy for 
your sake, because—as you will, 
I daresay, sell 12,000—it only 
shows that you have an estate 
which produces wholly independ- 
ent of its culture.” And after 
disposing of the contents more suo, 
he winds up thus: ‘in short, my 
dear Murray, bless your stars you 
have sounded the bass string of 
humility, and you may be assured 
that your next number will be 
better than the last, and so good- 
bye.” Gifford, it may be remarked, 
contributed only one article to 
the ‘ Quarterly,’ though he added 
largely to the contributions of 
others; and even in this article, 
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which had ominous consequences, 
he was assisted by Mr Barron Field. 
It was a paper on ‘ Ford’s Dramatic 
Works,’ in which, with his usual 
scathing scorn of some blasphe- 
mous maunderings, he spoke of 
Charles Lamb as a “ poor maniac,” 
quite unconscious of the force of the 
sting which the epithet conveyed 
When Gifiord was made acquainted 
with the malady of the Lambs, he 
was greatly shocked. “ All I ever 
knew or ever heard,” he wrote to 
Southey in the deepest contrition, 
“of Mr Lamb was merely his 
name. Had I been aware of one 
of the circumstances which you 
mention, I would have lost my 
right arm sooner than have written 
what I have. I pray God 
to forgive me, since the blow has 
fallen heavily, when I really thought 
it would not be felt.” Gifford 
himself seems to have pruned the 
cutting articles that came into his 
hands, and to have toned down all 
critical violence,—a novel occupa- 
tion for the editor of the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin’ and the author of the 
‘Baviad.’ Gifford may be said 
to have died in harness; and 
as his health declined, the sub- 
ject of his successor became an 
anxious question. Among others, 
Nassau Senior was thought of, 
but finally choice was made of 
Mr Coleridge, afterwards Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge, the eminent 
judge. Coleridge’s term of editor- 
ship was, however, short, and his 
prospects at the bar, too good 
to allow him to be tempted by a 
literary career, soon induced him 
to resign. Then came Lockhart, 
the greatest of all the ‘Quarterly’ 
editors, standing a head and 
shoulders above even Gifford him- 
self. Connected with the importa- 
tion of Lockhart to London, there 
is related in Dr Smiles’s work a 
pleasant little comedy, although 
no doubt Murray, at whose ex- 
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pense it was got up, felt it to be 
tragical enough when he came to 
settle the bill. The short and 
fateful career of the ‘ Representa- 
tive’ newspaper is an incident of 
which the details, as given her., 
are little known. 

The ‘ Representative’ was Mr 
Murray’s sole essay in daily jour- 
nalism, and it was enough for him. 
It originated in the fertile brain 
of young Mr Benjamin Disraeli, 
who was at the time sowing 
some of his wild oats among 
City speculators. He was then a 
Tory, and had not entered himself 
as a disciple of O’Connell and 
Joseph Hume, as he did some 
years afterwards. Disraeli was 
connected with a City financier of 
the name of Powles, whose enter- 
prises he had been aiding by writ- 
ing pamphlets, and he approached 
Murray with the project of a new 
daily paper, which was to be at 
once a Tory organ and a City 
oracle. Murray, who appears to 
have had a hankering after a 
newspaper venture, fell into the 
snare; but as he had consulted 
Scott before starting the ‘Quar- 
terly,’ he wished to have his ad- 
vice likewise on this occasion. 
Benjamin was duly accredited as 
envoy to Abbotsford, to enlist 
Scott’s sympathy and perhaps in- 
duce Lockhart to become editor ; 
and he set out with all the pomp, 
circumstance, and secrecy attend- 
ing a secret mission. In his des- 
patches to his chief, ciphers are 
affectedly used to cover the names 
of the principal parties in the ne- 
gotiation. “The Chevalier,” of 
course, stands for Sir Walter; 
“M” from Melrose rather ob- 
scurely points to Lockhart; Bar- 
row is “Chronometer”; “X” Mr 
Canning; and “O the political 
Puck” doubtless Disraeli himself. 
Dizzy flattered himself that he had 
managed everything,—conciliated 
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Sir Walter, and appointed Lock- 
hart editor on a salary of £1000 
and a percentage upon the profits, 
with a seat in Parliament. 


“He cannot be a representative of 
a Government borough. It is impos- 
sible. He must be free as air,” he 
airily writes to Murray. “There is 
no harm of Lockhart’s coming in for a 
Tory borough because he is a Tory; 
but a Ministerial borough is impos- 
sible to be managed.” 

“T read repeatedly the third letter of 
our young plenipotentiary. I know 
nothing against him but his youth,” 
writes Isaac D’Israeli with paternal 
partiality —“a fault which a few 
seasons of experience will infallibly 
correct ; but I have observed that the 
habits and experience he has acquired 
as a lawyer often greatly serve him 
in matters of business. His views 
are vast, but they are based on good 
sense, and he is most determinedly 
anxious when he sets to work.” 

But young Disraeli’s mission 
had not been so successful as he 
imagined, Sir Walter Scott was 
not likely to counsel his son-in- 
law to risk his standing and pros- 
pects on the doubtful waters of 
London journalism ; and had Mur- 
ray not resolved to offer Lockhart 
the editorship of the ‘Quarterly,’ 
Disraeli’s charming would have 
been in vain. The negotiations 
entailed a second embassy by Dis- 
raeli to the Tweed, before Lock- 
hart was finally persuaded to go 
to London. To Disraeli Murray 
seems to have intrusted the whole 
of the preliminary preparations, 
and young Mr Benjamin threw 
himself into the work with feverish 
energy, purchasing premises, plan- 
ning offices, engaging foreign cor- 
respondents, providing a staff, and 
even decoying away ‘Times’ re- 
porters. He fixed the name of 
the new paper, ‘The Representa- 
tive,’ and then—he disappeared 
from the scene. Neither he nor 
Powles turned up to deposit their 
respective quarter parts of the cap- 
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ital; and Murray was left alone 
to carry out the enterprise, to 
which he stood committed to the 
public. The paper was launched, 
but from the first it was doomed 
to failure; and though an en- 
deavour was made to save it by 
the aid of Maginn, it succumbed 
after six months, having absorbed 
not less than £26,000 of Murray’s 
money. It is not surprising to 
be told that there was a coldness 
afterwards between Murray and 
Disraeli, for whom the only valid 
excuse is that he had at the time 
little more than escaped from his 
teens. 

Lockhart’s assumption of office 
naturally excited misgivings and 
some hostility among the ‘ Quar- 
terly’ Reviewers. As the “Scor- 
pion” of ‘Blackwood,’ some of 
them had even felt his sting; and 
it was somewhat of a revolution 
to find Murray committing the 
editorship of his ‘Review’ to that 
contributor against whose articles 
he had not so long before solemnly 
cautioned William Blackwood. 
Croker seems to have been espe- 
cially nasty, and, both by his 
writing and his not-writing, to 
have given both Murray and Lock- 
hart much trouble. But Lockhart 
soon showed that he could not 
merely manage the old but re- 
cruit new contributors ; and some 
of the ‘Quarterly’s’ most distin- 
guished Reviewers were added to 
the roll under his editorship. It 
fell to his lot to pilot the ‘ Quar- 
terly’ through the two most dif- 
ficult political crises that Tory 
editors have ever had to face, and 
he managed to keep the ‘ Review’ 
on a consistent and honourable 
tack. When the Duke of Wel- 
lington came in in January 1828, 
Lockhart foresaw that Emancipa- 
tion must be faced. ‘The fact 


is,” he wrote to Murray, “we all 
feel that the accession of the 
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Tories, which gives light and life 
to so many concerns, is a damper 
on the poor ‘ Review.’” Later on 
he writes :— 


“TI found that the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view’ had all along kept neutral on 
the Catholic question, and have con- 
sidered it due to your interests not to 
be in a hurry to propose any change 
as to this matter. My own feeling, 
however, is, and always has been, that 
the question will be carried in our 
time ; and my only difficulty as to 
advising you.results from the sense 
I entertain of the extreme delicacy of 
thought and language that would be 
requisite for handling the subject 
with manliness, and yet without need- 
lessly alarming and outraging a great 
body who have hitherto, for aught I 
can tell, been the best and steadiest 
friends of the ‘ Review.’ ” 


In the Reform difficulty, and 
amid the politica] confusion which 
it caused, the circulation of the 
‘ Review’ began to fall, and we find 
Lockhart proposing to Murray the 
reduction of his own honorarium, 
but the publisher instead faced the 
crisis in his own way by increas- 
ing both the editor’s salary and the 
rate of payment for contributions. 
Under Lockhart and Murray’s vig- 
orous management the ‘Review’ 
eventually held its ground. 


“ Lockhart,” says Dr Smiles, “ had 
the knack of greatly improving the 
articles submitted to him. By his 
knowledge of language and mastery 
of English style, he added grace and 
point to even the best written papers, 
and by a few touches he would develop 
a half-expressed thought and give life 
and spirit to the solid sense of a heavy 
article. He did this, too, without 
unnecessary curtailment, so as not to 
offend but even to gratify the authors 
of the papers. He was also most 
punctual in his correspondence with 
the contributors; nor was he less 
prompt in the publication of the suc- 
cessive numbers of the ‘Quarterly’ 
at the appointed periods—so different 
from the irregularity of its appear- 
ance in the time of his predecessor, 
William Gifford.” 
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The presence of Lockhart at 
Murray’s hospitalities in Albe- 
marle Street always attracted the 
study of strangers, and in the 
letters and journals of many dis- 
tinguished visitors we find sur- 
prise recorded at the difference 
from their preconceived expecta- 
tions. Cold and reserved on the 
surface, he was found to be cordial 
and genial when once the ice was 
broken. His warmth of heart and 
genuine friendship were qualities 
full well known to ‘ Maga.’ He 
was the very concentration of 
quiet power. His lofty contempt 
for all that was sham and spurious, 
in literature as in the world in 
general, the outspoken expression 
of which had procured him the 
sobriquet of the “Scorpion,” were 
too deeply ingrained in his char- 
acter to be ever shaken, but he 
learned through experience when 
to manifest it with propriety and 
effect. We find him even inter- 
posing between “such poor deer as 
Lady Morgan” and the scourging 
of Croker. In every way Lockhart 
was the worthy successor of Gif- 
ford, and a most valuable literary 
ally to Murray’s business. 

It was in 1812 that Murray 
removed westward to Albemarle 
Street, and that his house became 
one of the great literary salons of 
London; and his drawing-room, 
famed as the meeting-place of Scott 
and Byron, and adorned with the 
portraits of ‘Quarterly’ Reviewers 
and the great authors for whom 
he had published, has been made 
familiar by description from many 
pens. It is beyond our space to 
run over even tlie names of the 
celebrities who were attracted 
thither as to a common centre of 
literary reunion. Nor were the 
gentler sex unrepresented. Mrs 
Grahame, afterwards Lady Cal- 
cott, Mrs Norton, Lady Caroline 
Lamb, Mrs Hemans, Fanny 
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Kemble, Lady Franklin, and Mrs 
Shelley, were all of the house ; and 
one of them, Mrs Norton, has 
handed down a graceful memorial 
of these meetings :— 


‘‘John Murray! Dare I call thee 
John? 
Yes; for who calls thee Mister Mur- 
ray ? 


The first familiar name’s the one 
Which puts us authors in a flurry : 
The first familiar name is that 
Long linked with memories bright 
and pleasant ; 
With hours of intellectual chat 
O’er claret, venison, grouse, and 
pheasant ; 
And all the sunshine, clouds, and 
blame 
Which hang round Byron’s chequered 
story, 
Whom thy discernment led to 
fame, 
When fools denied the wreath of 


glory.” 


Murray was certainly well sung, 
as befitted the publisher of many 
bards, and not the least happy is 
Theodore Hook’s improvisation, 
which the publisher vainly tried 
to check by chasing him round the 
table :— 


‘* My friend John Murray, I see, has 
arrived at the head of the table, 

And the wonder is, at this time of night 
that John Murray should be able. 

He is an excellent hand at supper, and 
not a bad hand at lunch ; 

But the devil of John Murray is, he 
never will pass the punch.” 


In the beginning of the century 
the fame and enterprise of Con- 
stable were the envy of all the 
“trade”; and in those days, when 
publishers divided their risks and 
admitted other houses to a share 
in their profits, every one was 
anxious to be associated with him. 
The success of the ‘ Edinburgh,’ 
and the rising prominence of Scott’s 
works, both of which Constable 
held in his hands, made every pub- 
lisher eager to be admitted to a 
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share in his joint adventures. 
Murray and Constable were early 
associated together, and it was one 
of the former's pieces of great good 
fortune to obtain a one-fourth share 
in the publication of “ Marmion,” 
which, in addition to its profitable 
results, brought with it the still 
more important advantage of an 
intimacy with Scott, and a life- 
long friendship. The transactions 
and correspondence between Mur- 
ray and Constable occupy consider- 
able space in these volumes—they 
bear out the impression which 
Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ has 
already established, of Constable’s 
ambitious and sanguine tempera- 
ment and reckless financial manage- 
ment. From the beginning of their 
intercourse, Murray was troubled 
with difficulties arising from the 
“accommodation bills” on which 
the Edinburgh business was car- 
ried on ; and as Constable’s Lon- 
don agent, and for a little time as 
London publisher of the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ he was kept ina 
state of constant suspense by Con- 
stable’s failures to meet his obli- 
gations in time. Remonstrances 
were of no effect, and quarrels and 
reconciliations were of frequent 
occurrence. With the Ballantynes 
his experience had been much the 
same. They too had their share 
of Scott, and to receive any bene- 
fits from the wand of the Great 
Magician, it was necessary to be- 
come a participant in their reck- 
less bill transactions, and to take 
an interest in their unsound trad- 
ing operations. Murray could not 
save himself from participating in 
the embarrassments of the Edin- 
burgh business, but heseemsto have 
kept his head amid the enchant- 
ment which Scott had wrought 
around him, and to have followed 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s sage prin- 
ciple of “never putting out your 
hand farther than your arm will 
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reach.” So long as assistance was 
procurable James Ballantyne was 
all complaisance, but the printing 
business was a bottomless pit, and 
when Murray began to draw back, 
which was not easily done, quarrels 
too followed with him. When 
the Ballantyne printing and pub- 
lishing partnership was formed, 
the responsibility of allocating in- 
terests in Scott’s works fell to 
James Ballantyne, and he used 
power solely as a means of provid- 
ing money for the two businesses, 
and of propping up their credit. 
Murray, to his great disgust, found 
himself for these reasons excluded 
from a venture in the “ Lady of 
the Lake,” and the consequent 
controversy between them led to 
the transference of the Edinburgh 
agency of the ‘Quarterly’ and 
Murray’s publications from the 
Ballantynes to William Black- 
wood, who was then rising into 
note as a publisher. It was Mur- 
ray’s good fortune to free himself 
of the meshes of Constable and the 
Ballantynes before he fell under the 
spell of the “ Waverley Novels,” for 
when the inevitable crash came, 
he was not only secure himself, 
but was able to reach out an assist- 
ing hand to less fortunate members 
of the “ trade.” 

The connection between Murray 
and Blackwood, though not of long 
duration, was marked by pleasant 
intercourse and mutual services, 
which are duly recorded in Dr 
Smiles’s volumes ; and its memory 
is, we are assured, still highly 
valued by the Edinburgh house. 
Murray’s frequent visits to Edin- 
burgh had early developed an inti- 
macy between the two publishers 
which ripened under frequent cor- 
respondence and business inter- 
course. Both were active in mind 
and ambitious in their views, and 
both felt that they were weighed 
down by the preponderating incu- 
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bus of the Ballantyne-Constable 
operations. Blackwood, says Dr 
Smiles, “was a man of great 
energy and decision of character, 
and his early education enabled 
him to conduct his correspondence 
with a remarkable degree of preci- 
sion and accuracy.” Among the 
earliest results of this union was 
the introduction of Hogg to Mur- 
ray, who became the London pub- 
lisher of the “ Queen’s Wake,” and 
subsequent poems, which led to 
some very characteristic letters 
from the Shepherd that are now 
given entire. A letter from Black- 
wood to Murray, written in 1815, 
is remarkable as giving the for- 
mer’s opinion of Wilson, who was 
then only known as the author of 
the “ Isle of Palms,” and who was 
now disposing of his “ City of the 
Plague ” :— 


“Wilson is a very extraordinary 
kind of person ; he is a man of strong 
mind and powerful talents, but so 
outré and unsettled that one can 
never be sure of his having taken 
sufficient pains upon anything. You 
have probably done right in declin- 
ing his poem, though I have no 
doubt of there being a great deal of 
genius in it, and that if he were to 
take more pains he is perfectly capable 
of producing a beautiful and interest- 
ing poem.” 


This view, a quite correct one, 
as most of William Blackwood’s 
first impressions were, did not need 
much modification, even when 
Wilson and he were drawn much 
more closely together, and when 
his appreciation of Wilson’s bril- 
liant powers had been enhanced 
by personal friendship and con- 
stant contact. We notice that 
Dr Smiles has fallen into an 
error, which we had thought was 
long ago obsolete, in supposing 
that Wilson was ever editor of the 
Magazine. When William Black- 
wood was once “cornered” by an 
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inquisitive inquiry whether Wilson 
or Lockhart was not editor of his 
Magazine, his reply was: “It is 
unnecessary for me to say who 
is the editor, but whoever the 
public thinks equal to being the 
editor—that is the man for me.” 
‘Maga’ has always edited herself. 
She has, and has always had, her 
cabinet councillors, her high ex- 
ecutive functionaries, from the 
chancellor and keeper of her con- 
science and lords of her ever- 
open treasury, down to the able 
and efficient custos of the Balaam- 
box, but never has she delegated a 
jot of her sovereign power even to 
the most trusted of her ministers. 
Murray had no share either in the 
projection or in the launching of 
the Magazine, which was entirely 
William Blackwood’s own concep- 
tion. As to its success Murray 
was not very sanguine. “If you 
succeed with a magazine,” he wrote 
to Blackwood a few months before 
the first number appeared, “ which 
you ought not to be rash in at- 
tempting, you will effect what I 
have been trying to do for these 
five years past.” When the 
Magazine was fairly established, 
and under Blackwood’s own con- 
trol, Murray became a partner, 
and rendered it valuable assistance 
with his London customers. But 
his investment did not bring him 
happiness. The howls of the 
aggrieved Whigs produced an 
alarming echo in Albemarle Street 
—for Murray with commendable 
liberality published for both Whig 
and Tory; and when the articles 
on the “Cockney School of Poetry” 
began to appear, in which Hunt, 
Keats,and Hazlitt were flagellated, 
his friends alarmed him by their 
denunciations of the audacity of 
the new Magazine. He remon- 
strated again and again against the 
personalities” of ‘Maga’; and 
Blackwood did his best to soothe 
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and appease his alarms. Shoals 
of pamphlets, all intended to exter- 
minate ‘Maga,’ were forwarded to 
Mr Murray, the writers evidently 
believing that if Murray withdrew, 
‘Maga’ was doomed. There were 
a venomous “ Review of ‘ Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine’ for 
October 1817,” by Campbell Kidd ; 
“Letters [four in all] to Dr 
Thomas M‘Crie and the Rev. Mr 
Andrew Thomson on the Parody 
of Scripture lately published in 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ by Cal- 
vinus ”—who was James Grahame, 
advocate; and “ A Letter to Mr 
John Murray of Albemarle Street,” 
—in short, the anti-‘ Maga’ publi- 
cations of the day would make a 
couple of goodly sized volumes. 
But the weakest as well as the 
silliest production of the enemy 
was ‘Hypocrisy Unveiled and 
Calumny Detected,” which ob- 
tained some notoriety through the 
challenges which Wilson and Lock- 
hart forwarded to the author, more 
for the purpose of unmasking the 
calumniator than in any hope that 
he would prove worthy of powder 
and shot. Blackwood, however, 
knew quite well what he was doing 
in giving a free hand to Wilson 
and Lockhart, and it was not to 
he supposed that he would restrain 
the buoyant spirits that were mak- 
ing ‘Maga’ a power more and 
more every month. A glance at 
the state of contemporary criti- 
cism will show that strong writ- 
ing was called for, and that the 
“ personalities ” only consisted in 
bringing before the public the 
men who were doing their worst 
to pervert the literary taste of 
the age. The very men who were 


lashed were themselves the greatest 
offenders against the decencies of 
letters ; and the literary Flibberti- 
gibbets who even in the present 
day glorify their sufferings, have 
reason to be grateful that they 
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have been born under a milder 
régime. The lead which the 
new Magazine speedily began to 
take in both politics and _ criti- 
cism, must, more than any other 
consideration, have brought home 
to Murray, as the publisher of the 
‘ Quarterly,’ that the two interests 
were somewhat incompatible ; and 
in the beginning of 1819 he with- 
drew his interest in ‘ Maga,’ and 
his Edinburgh agency was trans- 
ferred to another firm, Blackwood’s 
increasing business as a publisher 
being now quite sufficient to de- 
mand his whole energies. 

After the year 1830 Murray 
made it a rule to decline all ori- 
ginal poetry ; and indeed, in the 
years that have succeeded the 
deaths of Scott, Wordsworth, and 
Byron, no great sacrifice was 
involved by its observance. He 
had been princely in his re- 
muneration of poetry, and the 
large sums which he had given 
for copyrights had not always 
been repaid him. Eight or nine 
years later he further severed his 
connection with belles lettres by 
disposing of his novels and roman- 
ces—the most notable of which 
were ‘ Anastasius’ and ‘ Hajji 
Baba,’ and Disraeli’s ‘ Contarini 
Fleming’—to other publishers. 
The business was then narrowed 
down to the solid class of works 
with which the name of Murray 
has been chiefly associated during 
the present generation, —“ voyages 
and travels, biographies of dis- 
tinguished individuals, works of 
science and art, and general liter- 
ature.” This field of literature 
though of the most practical im- 
portance, does not give the same 
prospects of sensational success— 
although we believe the sale of 
‘Lux Mundi’ in our own day may 
be fairly said to rival any of the 
successes of the ancien régime ; 
and with the banishment of the 
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bards from the Albemarle Street 
Parnassus, the romance of the 
house subsides into dull though 
doubtless remunerative prose. In 
our times “ Murray” is the motto 
of foreign travel, the “ Hand-book ” 
which is as essential to the British 
tourist as a Cook’s ticket or a 
Foreign Office passport—the book 
which we scarcely know whether 
to ban or bless; for if it betrays 
your own nationality, it is equally 
serviceable in warning you of the 
vicinity of your dear compatriots. 
These useful volumes originated 
with the third John Murray, who 
through a long and _ honourable 
career has sustained the position 
of his house down to our own 
day; and Dr Smiles in his work 
gives us many pleasant glimpses 
of the Continental journeys under- 
taken by him while collecting ma- 
terials for the Hand-books, of the 
first series of which he was himself 
the author. 

To John Murray the elder, 
William Blackwood said with 
much justice,—“ In your connec- 
tions with literary men, when I 
consider the books you have pub- 
lished and are to publish, you have 
the happiness of making it a liberal 
profession, and not a mere business 
of the pence. This I consider one 
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of the greatest privileges we have 
in our business.” In the view 
which both these publishers took 
of their calling, the author will 
cordially agree. The privilege 
which is given to the publisher of 
serving the interests of literature, 
of recognising and promoting the 
aspirations of genius, of enjoying 
the friendship and confidence of 
the most talented and _ brilliant 
of his contemporaries, is the only 
advantage which he possesses over 
the ordinary trader ; and it is the 
account to which he turns this 
privilege that must determine the 
claim which his memory is to have 
upon posterity. ‘Authors have 
been my dearest friends and com- 
panions all the days of my life,” 
said John Blackwood, speaking at 
the Scott centenary banquet. 
“To them I can turn in joy and 
sorrow for safe and certain sym- 
pathy.” In the present day, when 
publishing, equally with a brewery 
or a coal-pit, is regarded as the 
fitting subject of limited liability 
speculation, it is useful to have an 
ideal, higher and more honourable 
to the literary profession—which 
is, in the ultimate, the exploited 
subject—of the relations between 
author and publisher brought back 
to our recollection. 
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DESPOTISM, ANARCHY, AND CORRUPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


THe popular outbreak at New 
Orleans to remedy the corruption 
or inefficiency of the courts of law 
by an act of self-assertive justice, 
and the perilous position in which 
it has placed America’s relations 
with Italy, has revealed a fee- 
bleness of administration in the 
United States constitution, not in- 
deed unknown to those who have 
watched its working, but mani- 
festing itself in situations hitherto 
wholly unexpected. The central 
Government has already been com- 
pelled to make a humiliating con- 
fession of its powerlessness to con- 
trolits individual parts, and to offer 
any except pecuniary redress for 
an outrage which, however justified 
upon abstract grounds, is clearly 
a violation of international law 
and treaty assurances. The posi- 
tion of the United States Govern- 
ment is not an agreeable one. It 
has received what, had it been a 
European State, would have been 
equivalent to a declaration of war ; 
and though in the present day we 
may anticipate that the difficulty 
will be got over without the block- 
ade of New York or the burning 
of New Orleans, it is difficult to 
see how, even with the aid of the 
friendly mediation that will doubt- 
less not be wanting, America can 
beat a dignified retreat from the 
imbroglio. 

But the effects of the incident 
will not end with the patching up 
of the present disturbance. The 
example which Italy has set of 
calling the United States to ac- 
count for the treatment of its 


emigrants will not be lost upon 
other European Powers, 


Every 


State in Europe is largely repre- 
sented in the population of the 
United States ; citizenship is not 
always sought by the emigrant, 
and consequently every European 
Power is interested in the ability 
of the United States Government 
to afford adequate protection to 
the lives and property of those who 
have been induced to seek its hospi- 
tality. If we are not mistaken, the 
difficulties to the central Govern- 
ment of Washington arising out of 
the New Orleans incident will not 
terminate with its settlement. The 
mass of uncitizenised Germans, 
Austrians, Russians, Dutch, Scan- 
dinavians, and French, as well 
as the Italians themselves, have 
been forcibly reminded that their 
fatherlands are still interested in 
their welfare, and that they can 
look beyond Washington for pro- 
tection and redress. The Euro- 
pean Powers have had their eyes 
opened to the confession which 
America has made of her inca- 
pacity to exercise that authority 
over the different members of her 
confederation which the law of 
nations demands of every civilised 
State, and it will be their duty to 
watch more closely than lLefore 
over the fortunes of their ‘emi- 
grants. We have credited the 
United States with possessing a 
latent despotism which could be 
effectively used in the public inter- 
ests in times of emergency ; but on 
closer examination we come to the 
conclusion that the republican 
despotism is only employed as a 
selfish and anarchic weapon, the 
tool of political parties and the 
auxiliary of private interests, and, 
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worst of all, it is not in the ex- 
ecutive power that despotism is 
always vested. 

Citizens of the United States 
of America may pooh-pooh, or 
with more or less vehemence deny 
and perhaps resent, an assertion 
or suggestion that there is at least 
as much despotism in the United 
States as in any other country, 
civilised or uncivilised. It can be 
asserted, and is asserted, that pure 
republicanism does not pay in the 
United States, and is ignored ; 
that most of the citizens are hood- 
winked and deluded, and take a 
shadow for reality ; that the popu- 
lation is divided into classes, and 
each class has “ bosses ” who see to 
it that they eat the oyster, their 
party members get the shells, and 
those not of their party can fight for 
the odour thereof. These “ bosses ” 
are tyrants, the majority of the 
others slaves. The United States, 
and each state, claims to be a 
republic, but each is practically an 
oligarchy of an objectionable form. 
Money and political power are 
ever in the thoughts of the people 
—with the exception of a small 
minority of noble men and women. 
The great idol of the country is 
“Self,” and modern civilisation is 
moulded accordingly. It may be 
said, and practically it is true, 
that the present inhabitants of the 
United States are not descended 
from the heroic founders of the Re- 
public, and do not possess the self- 
sacrificing qualities, the honesty of 
purpose, which carried the revolu- 
tionaries unflinchingly through all 
difficulties. Unless a change of 
policy comes timeously, the his- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the 
Republic of the United States of 
America may be written within 
the next century. 

It is unnecessary to trace the 
circumstances which developed 
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and brought about the issuing of 
the famous Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 4th July 1776, or to 
relate how the thirteen original 
states became forisfamiliated, en- 
tered into an impracticable con- 
federacy upon 9th July 1778, and 
upon 17th September 1787 entered 
into the Union which still exists 
in terms of the then adopted Con- 
stitution of the United States of 
America as amended by fifteen 
articles. There are now forty- 
four states in the Union (not 
counting territories), and the 
United States have grown and 
developed, and now rank as one 
of the most powerful nations 
upon earth. Each state in the 
Union is a distinct country, per- 
fectly independent of all the other 
states, except in so far as it in 
common with all other states has 
restricted its powers, privileges, 
and immunities in terms of the 
Constitution of the United States 
as amended. Each state has its 
own constitution, adopted by vote 
of its citizens, and each citizen 
retains his inalienable rights of 
man except in so far as restricted 
in terms of the state and federal 
constitutions. The citizens of 
each state are entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in 
the several states. 

The legislative powers of the 
United States are vested in a 
Congress of the United States, 
which consists of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. The 
Senate is composed of two sena- 
tors from each state, chosen by 
the state legislature, who serve 
six years, and have each one vote. 
Every second year one-third of 
the whole number of senators has 
to be rechosen, their seats becom- 
ing vacated. The members of the 
House of Representatives are 
chosen every second year by the 
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people of the several states; and 
the representatives are appor- 
tioned among the several states 
according to their respective num- 
bers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each state, excluding 
Indians not taxed. The number 
of representatives for the then 
thirty-seven states was restricted, 
after 3d March 1873, to 292, and 
such additional representatives as 
should be assigned to a new state 
upon admission to the Union. The 
apportionment of the 292 repre- 
sentatives to the thirty-seven states 
is made according to the federal 
census taken every tenth year. 
The last census returns acted upon 
were those of 1880. Certain 
states have an additional state 
census taken, so as to have an 
enumeration of inhabitants every 
fifth year; and these federal and 
state censuses regulate the appor- 
tionment of assemblymen to coun- 
ties, and of senators to districts. 
In most of the states the legis- 
lature consists of a senate and an 
assembly, the assemblymen and 
senators being elected by vote of 
the citizens, 

By the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 4th July 1776, which 
is incorporated in the constitution 
of each state, the citizens of the 
United States “hold these truths 
to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are 
endowed, by their Creator, with 
certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to insti- 
tute a new government, laying its 
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foundation on such principles, and 
organising its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” 

The civil war, which ended 
more than a quarter of a century 
ago, seems to have established the 
point that might is right, and 
that no form of government, how- 
ever destructive, shall be altered 
or abolished in states or in the 
Union, unless the party mak- 
ing the change be sufficiently 
strong to overcome the active op- 
position of all citizens of the 
United States. Had the natural 
resources of the seceding Southern 
states been as well developed then 
as now, or had the Union party 
not enlisted mercenaries or newly 
arrived immigrants, it is believed 
that the Confederate states would 
have succeeded in seceding, and 
that the above-quoted clause would 
have received a different construc- 
tion. As it is, there is no appa- 
rent likelihood of further civil war 
between North and South; but 
there is the writing upon the wall 
in another direction. The inalien- 
able rights of citizens are being 
whittled by partisan politicians, 
and the Republic cannot exist 
when these rights are gone. Can 
man exist without these inalien- 
able rights? There seems to be 
an inconsistency somewhere. But 
the Declaration of Independence, 
which is incorporated into the 
constitution of each state, de- 
clares that citizens have the right 
to alter and abolish destructive 
governments. Were they to try 
to get rid of the evils of political 
*“ bossism ” and the corrupt and cor- 
rupting system of partisan machine 
politics, there is no saying what 
form of government may be in- 
stituted. 

A new race of men and women 
now inhabits the United States. 
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It is a people peculiar to the 
United States, of cosmopolitan 
derivation, having the customs 
and habits, the characteristics 
and idiosyncrasies, of no particular 
nation, but a conglomeration of all 
into new and original forms, modi- 
fied by the requirements of par- 
ticular localities and by circum- 
stances. The development of 
trade and commerce, the enormous 
wealth supplied by the natural 
resources of the country, have 
rendered the United States not 
only self-supporting, but capable 
of asserting its mighty power for 
good or for evil in the councils of 
nations. Its vigorous and am- 
bitious population toils unceas- 
ingly, and attracts wealth from 
abroad ; its accumulations of 
wealth are rapidly making it the 
financial centre of the world; its 
rich citizens are of a different 
stamp from those of European 
countries, but live luxuriously 
and revel in all that wealth can 
purchase ; they are assuming the 
airs of a favoured class, and al- 
ready some disdain social inter- 
course with those not rich; the 
gap between rich and poor is 
widening, and causes constant 
bitter comment on the part of the 
poorer citizens ; the necessities of 
poorer citizens lead to despair and 
crimes and suicides, all of which 
might be obviated were the accu- 
mulated and accumulating riches 
of the wealthy class distributed. 
It is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult for individuals with limited 
capital to establish themselves in 
business, or to save their estab- 
lished business from ruin because 
of the competition or malicious 
underselling of wealthy corpora- 
tions, companies, or monopolists. 
Money gives power, and is freely 
used in corrupting those in need 
of it. The state legislatures are 
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somehow subservient to the in- 
fluential men and wealthy cor- 
porations, and so is Congress. 
Capitalists are unscrupulous in 
methods of increasing their wealth, 
and workers are treated as ma- 
chines and as heartlessly ; bread- 
earners and workers combine to- 
gether in unions in order to fight 
employers and capitalists, and also 
seek to starve out non-unionists, 
and to “boss it” in particular 
trades or businesses ; the numerous 
strikes of employees, political ani- 
mosities, and other hindrances, 
are serious obstacles to business 
success. The habits and customs, 
ideas and associations, manner of 
living and necessities of individual 
citizens, are very different from 
what they used to be. 
Individual citizens have the 
theoretical right to assert their 
inalienable rights at all times and 
in all places, provided these rights 
have not been expressly or im- 
pliedly qualified by the individual 
or by others representing him. A 
good deal of blood is spilt in indi- 
vidual self-assertion, and in those 
states where it is not unlawful to 
carry weapons, it is customary for 
citizens to go about armed. Even 
where it is unlawful, many carry 
concealed weapons. The favourite 
weapon of white men is the re- 
volver; but rifles, knives, and some- 
times razors are carried. Negroes 
are partial to large razors (the 
blade being stuck in a wooden 
handle) carried in a sheath. This 
instrument is very effective at close 
quarters, especially in a crowd, 
doing its work unostentatiously 
and silently. It is impossible to 
keep count of the innumerable 
cases of self-assertion by citizens 
in the way of lynchings, settling 
quarrels and grievances, and “ get- 
ting even” by shootings at sight 
or otherwise, by duels and by 
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“ difficulties” of all kinds involv- 
ing bloodshed and possibly thedeath 
of one or both combatants. Num- 
bers may be involved in these 
affairs, while they assume the 
character of a skirmish. Some- 
times the inhabitants of a town- 
ship, village, or county are arrayed 
against the inhabitants of neigh- 
bouring counties, villages, or town- 
ships, and the opposing forces may 
camp out, and fight battles, and 
even sieges may be undertaken. 
In some mountainous parts of 
Kentucky and of several other 
states, the white inhabitants are 
lawless and almost beyond control 
of the authorities, and it is a mat- 
ter of great difficulty and danger, 
if not impossible, to enforce obedi- 
ence to the law and punish crimes. 
Fierce and fatal fights frequently 
occur between the officers of the 
law and offenders. Brigands and 
murderers occasionally get elected 
to fill township and county offices 
in order the better to terrorise and 
keep under control such of the in- 
habitants as are not in league with 
them. There are men amongst 
them who have killed ten, twenty, 
thirty or more men, and go about 
freely, and the animosity of such 
men is naturally not aroused by 
the intelligent citizen who is not 
confident of getting the first sure 
“drop” on him. The daily news- 
papers contain long lists of the 
day’s doings in the way of mur- 
ders, burglaries, thefts, holdings- 
up of trains, highway robberies, 
assaults of all kinds with more 
or less violence to the person, in- 
cendiary fires, swindles, embezzle- 
ments, such heinous crimes as 


brought destruction upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah, indescribable and 
awful outrages upon women and 
girls—all indicating that civilisa- 
tion in the United States is not 
anything extra, and that the in- 
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alienable rights of others take 
second place when the individ- 
ual citizen is in a self-asserting 
humour. 

As politicians, citizens are, gen- 
erally speaking, gourmands. As 
patriotic citizens . . . well, patri- 
otism does not require to be par- 
aded by individuals, except upon 
occasion, and then the patriotism 
is the screech of the American 
eagle, whose beak and talons, it 
must be remembered, are harden- 
ing all the time. Very few citizens 
are statesmen by special training, 
but they have usually considerable 
tact, and always that kind of diplo- 
matic skill which has become a 
second nature in them, and is the 
growth of social habits and educa- 
tion. All citizens, as a rule, are 
worshippers of “self.” It is the idol 
of their lives, to which they sacri- 
fice everything. Self-gratification, 
self -indulgence, self - aggrandise- 
ment are sought in every direction, 
and extracted whenever and wher- 
ever possible, regardless of conse- 
quences to others, without scruples, 
without remorse. Next to self, 
the partisan politician worships 
his political party, which erects 
its “self” as an idol to be wor- 
shipped, to be served with un- 
swerving fidelity, and supported 
through thick and thin. Politi- 
cal parties are regularly organised 
bodies, and may lawfully have 
members sworn in. Those who 
do not vote the straight ticket 
of candidates nominated by their 
party may not necessarily have to 
be expelled, but are subject to 
reproof, or what may be called a 
mist envelops their influence with 
the party; and a denser mist falls 
upon those who offend in a greater 
degree. No member is permitted. 
to select his own candidates, and 
those who vote against their party 
commit political suicide so far as 
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that party is concerned, and de- 
serters to another party are always 
looked upon with suspicion. De- 
serters have been given the name 
“mugwump” as a term of re- 
proach ; but these mugwumps have 
shown backbone, and can probably 
boast of purer principles, and a 
desire to assert their inalienable 
rights as citizens. No assemblage 
of men can act without some one 
or more coming or being pushed 
to the front as spokesmen or lead- 
ers; and in like manner, among 
themselves these leaders give rank 
to each other. The one acknow- 
ledged to be the chief leader is 
called in America ‘ boss ”—in col- 
loquial language any one may be 
called “ boss” whom it is wished 
to flatter in an unobjectionable 
way. The power and influence of 
political leaders and bosses are 
indefinable, and may extend over 
the United States, or only a little 
outside of the local sphere. The 
first step in elections is to hold 
primaries in townships and villages, 
and the local leaders of each party 
put their heads together and select 
candidates for local offices, whose 
names are brought before the citi- 
zens, members of the party, assem- 
bled in primary meeting. The 
members discuss and vote, and by 
majority nominate the candidates 
of their party to be voted for at 
the coming township election. It 
then becomes the duty of all mem- 
bers of the party to vote for these 
nominees of their party. It is 
true that scandalous wrangles have 
occurred in primary meetings, and 
that ill-concealed or open bribery 
has been resorted to and succeeded 
in getting nominations. What 
was the secret understanding be- 
tween the leaders and nominees 
before the primary meeting is care- 
fully guarded, and can be merely 
conjectured by subsequent devel- 
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opments. Delegates from all the 
township and village primaries of 
each political party meet in con- 
vention and nominate their party’s 
candidates for county offices. Of 
course it is the case that many of 
the township leaders and bosses 
may have little influence in county 
conventions, and that county lead- 
ers and bosses have a much more 
extensive influence than belongs 
to any mere village or township 
boss. In like manner candidates 
for state and federal offices are no- 
minated by conventions of county 
leaders and bosses sent as delegates, 
and thus the reputation and influ- 
ence of these county leaders and 
bosses spread all over the state, 
and begin to get known to the 
boss magnates, whose influence 
may be traced in almost every 
nomination, from that for the 
lowest township or village office 
to that for President of the United 
States. The President and Vice- 
President of the United States are 
the nominees of these magnates 
sent as delegates to special conven- 
tions held for the nomination of 
the President and Vice-President. 
Of course these delegates are most 
of them but small magnates, but 
the great boss magnates are dele- 
gates. The real governing power 
in the United States is held by this 
irresponsible oligarchy, composed 
of the greatest of the political 
bosses. The President is a figure- 
head under control of these great 
bosses of his political party. 
These great bosses are naturally 
very able men, of sufficient capa- 
city and force of character to take 
and retain the position they hold 
not only among the many millions 
of their fellow-citizens who support 
their party, but in the face of 
every conceivable opposition, de- 
traction, and unscrupulous accu- 
sations on the part of political ad- 
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versaries, and the envy, hatred, 
and malice of the ungodly. 

There are several recognised 
political parties in the United 
States—the Republican, the De- 
mocratic, the Abolitionists (tem- 
perance), the Labour, the Farmers, 
the Women’s Rights, and others 
of less note; but the Republican 
and the Democratic parties have 
hitherto alone succeeded in elect- 
ing members of their respective 
parties to be President and Vice- 
President of the United States. 

It seems inconsistent for the citi- 
zen possessed of inalienable rights 
to remain perfectly passive in 
the thraldom of political bosses 
who enforce implicit obedience, 
and cause the political machine to 
crush all individual inalienable 
rights into resounding nothing- 
ness. Individual rights are the 
food of this insatiable monster, but 
ought to form an impenetrable 
shield under which the citizens 
should dwell in the enjoyment of 
the greatest happiness attainable 
upon earth. Instead of bringing 
happiness, the rival machines em- 
bitter the lives of citizens, act as 
disturbers of their common weal, 
clothe and feed hosts of public 
leeches, whose vocation is a curse 
to mankind, and cause endless 
trouble and mischief and crime 
of all kinds. Political machines 
are the great American Jugger- 
nauts, and priests and Levites, and 
all concerned therewith, practise 
the principle of diamond cut 
diamond, not only in politics, but 
in outside matters. The indi- 
vidual man is, in the United 
States, worked harder and meets 
with less consideration than in 
any other country. Those who 
show sympathy are scoffed at or 
imposed upon. Works of charity 


are perverted into bribes to attain 
some selfish and maybe evil end. 
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Honesty of purpose is at a dis- 
count. Goodness of heart and 
of deeds is reckoned hypocritical. 
Credit is not given, and those 
who have not good clothes or 
money are very generally treated 
as useless tramps or suspects, to 
be driven out of the world. The 
New World is a bed of thorns to 
thousands of deserving poor; but 
the march of modern civilisation 
progresses around the world, and 
America is merely a_ stepping- 
stone in the way of the Israelites 
on their return to the Holy Land. 

Very few children are destined 
from infancy to lives of ease and 
luxury without being called upon 
to take an active part in business 
affairs. Whatever the future may 
seem to promise, however vast their 
fortunes, and however safely their 
wealth may seem to be invested, 
or their pecuniary wants provided 
for, it is the custom of all citizens 
to educate at least the boys in busi- 
ness habits, as bankers, lawyers, 
brokers, or anything else, so that 
they may be fitted, when of proper 
age, not only to look after their 
inheritance, but, if so inclined, to 
take an active part in business or 
in politics, and to feel that the 
door is open to them to figure 
as prominently in their circles 
as their capacities warrant. The 
vicissitudes of lives are so great 
and so sudden, and very often 
quite unavoidable, that a man or 
a woman may be worth millions 
of dollars to-day and penniless 
to-morrow, or a penniless person 
become suddenly possessed of mil- 
lions. It seems easy and proper 
for any one to change his manner 
and style of living as it pleases 
himself or falls in with his circum- 
stances ; and a change of vocation, 
be it from one profession to an- 
other, from profession to busi- 
ness, or business to trade, or one 
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trade to another, or vice versa, is 
made whenever prompted by cir- 
cumstances, self-interest, or other 
personal motives. If success is 
not met in one place, another is 
tried—and changes of place and 
vocation are made until success is 
won, or despair of success creeps 
over the unfortunate one and 
brings the battle to an end. 
Honest labour of all kinds does 
not lower man, and the citizens 
recognise this fact, and do not 
spurn any one with contempt. Ex- 
ceptions prove this rule. Foreign- 
born citizens can rise to any official 
position except those of President 
and Vice-President of the United 
States; and any native-born citizen, 
however lowly his birth or upbring- 
ing, is eligible to rise to every 
office, including those of Vice- 
President and President. 

The limits of the field open for 
women to work in are being con- 
stantly extended, and it may come 
to pass that the President of the 
United States shall be a woman. 
Some short time ago a petition was 
presented for the appointment of a 
woman to fill a vacancy upon the 
bench of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Women have 
served in many official positions, 
and since they can acquire the 
necessary professional education, 
there is no saying what position 
they may not aspire to and attain in 
the United States. It may seem 
a calumny upon the male sex, but 
it is a question whether the women 
of the United States have not 
shown business aptitude and other 
qualities sufficient to rank them 
quite as high as men in most of 
those occupations which men used 
to claim could be handled only by 
men. The manner in which boys 
and girls are brought up together, 
and go to school together, until 
of an age when a greater amount 
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of mischief than does take place 
would result were they not separ- 
ated, and the never-broken free 
social intercourse between them, 
no doubt tends to educate the girls 
in the ways of the world, in the 
twists and turns of both female 
and masculine minds and resources, 
to give self-confidence and readi- 
ness to parry home-thrusts, to give 
return thrusts, and to enable them 
to conceal their feelings and pur- 
poses, and to detect the feelings 
and purposes of others, and gener- 
ally to hold their own against all 
comers. But there are drawbacks 
and consequences which may wreck 
the whole future lives of the girls, 
and the greater part of the enor- 
mous number of divorces are, it is 
believed, attributable to lapses in 
behaviour or to habits formed long 
before marriage, which cause both 
man and wife to look with indiffer- 
ence upon matters involving strict 
moral principles. And the boys, on 
their part, gather feminine ways, 
and acquire more or less tact, and 
learn to exercise diplomacy in in- 
tercourse with others; they be- 
come ready and fluent talkers, and 
learn to conceal their motives and 
to excuse themselves so as to 
escape detection. When they get 
older and go into business, they are 
ready to become travellers, can- 
vassers, anything, and can make 
speeches upon almost any subject, 
although their information be 
shallow and inexact, and chiefly 
derived from newspapers. They 
lack, very many of them, sincerity 
of purpose, and are gay deceivers 
and Lotharios. In a celebrated 


case affecting the sanity or insanity 
of a merchant, one of the witnesses 
stated upon oath that it was cer- 
tainly the habit, and, he believed, 
absolutely necessary, for all “drum- 
mers” and business men to lie and 
lie and lie—that he himself lied as 
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it suited his purpose, and that he 
would consider himself insane if 
he did not lie. It is also true 
that a witness under oath made a 
statement which he acknowledged 
contradicted flatly a statement 
previously made by him, and upon 
being asked to reconcile both 
statements, coolly shrugged his 
shoulders and said it was not 
necessary. The youth have, of 
course, access to the daily news- 
papers, and through them learn 
all manner of things, and acquire 
a relish for spicily written up 
moral filth. Their imaginations 
are drawn upon, their lusts ex- 
cited, they fail to resist their 
curiosity, they make a wrong turn, 
cannot go back, and fall. It is 
the same with both sexes. It is 
as well to drop the curtain here. 
Popularity is a Moses’ rod. The 
citizens look up to it, dance and 
caper around it, crawl and squirm 
before it, dig intrenchments and 
besiege it, and are restless until 
they gain the coveted popularity. 
There is nothing too good, too 
dear, too sacred to keep from sac- 
rificing at this altar. The quality 
of the popularity does not count 
so much as the quantity. One 
does not know what changes may 
take place in any one’s financial 
standing and social surroundings, 
and it is deemed better to be 
on the right side. Court all, 
slight none, take no offence, quiet- 
ly bide your opportunity to get 
“even.” Few citizens care to 
seclude themselves where they 
cannot be seen or where they 
cannot see. There is little objec- 


tion — much less objection than 
desire, for newspaper or other 
notoriety. To do something unique, 
to get spoken of, to beat the rec- 
ord in any particular line, to be 
the hero of the day, hour, or occa- 
sion, is a pinnacle of delight. 
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But there are many citizens who 
entertain better ideas, and who 
have no desire to push themselves 
into undue prominence, and who 
shun everything tending to lessen 
their self-respect, and the esteem 
and respect of those who realise that 
outward show is a delusion, and 
appearances may be fig-leaves to 
cover hidden secrets and skeletons. 
The credulous are deluded, and 
amused while deluded. It is re- 
markable how smart and yet 
credulous citizens are. There are 
old families and rich families 
who use reserve towards others 
in order to heighten their own 
self-calculated importance. There 
are many, very many, good and 
true men and women of all 
classes and of all religious per- 
suasions—according to the 1880 
census there were then forty-four 
recognised religious bodies—who 
strenuously seek to do good in 
this world, and work hard to 
lighten the loads of sin and misery 
carried by others, and clothe them, 
feed them, care for them by provid- 
ing instruction, hospitals, homes, 
missions, doctors, nurses, every- 
thing necessary and expedient, in- 
cluding employment, and, when 
all is ended, a grave. There are 
no better men and women than 
can be found in the United States; 
there is no nobler or harder-worked 
class of men than the American 
clergy. Church organisations are 
made so as to do the most good 
both in and outside the immediate 
circle of the congregation. The 
congregation itself is often very 
similar to a social club, as the 
members constantly meet together 
in church social ways, stand by 
each other, and in time of need 
seek to promote the welfare of 
each other. The church commit- 
tees do their work, and as the 
Year-books show, the work done 
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by the numerous committees is 
far-reaching and arduous. One 
great and important, and perhaps 
more peculiarly American feature, 
is the Sunday-school ofeach church, 
attended not only by the young, 
but also by many of mature years, 
even by the middle-aged. Owing 
to the separation of Church and 
State, the great mass of the people 
would get no religious education 
but for these Sunday-schools and 
mission work. 

For practical purposes the citi- 
zens are about equally divided into 
Republicans and Democrats, dis- 
tributed unequally throughout the 
country, so that certain states are 
called republican, others demo- 
cratic. Since the war, the former 
Confederate states have been solid 
in returning democratic represen- 
tatives and senators to Congress ; 
and this puts bitterness into the 
hearts and minds of the republi- 
cans, especially those of the North. 
The Southern whites have to be 
democratic and to hold together 
because of the negroes, who are 
mostly republicans. For self-pres- 
ervation the whites have to keep 
the negroes in check—particularly 
in those districts where the negroes 
nearly equal the whites in number 
or are in the majority ; but they 
deny “bulldosing” the negroes in 
elections. At first the Northern 
republicans sought to coerce the 
Southern whites by means of “ car- 
pet-baggers”; but failing in this, 
they made promises of forty-acre 
farms for each family, and of other 
things, to those negroes who voted 
the republican ticket. Year after 
year passed, and these promises 
failed to materialise. The negroes 
gradually became indifferent in 
politics, and got into the habit 
of selling their votes to the high- 
est bidder. At present the con- 
dition of the negroes in the South 
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is not so good as when they were 
slaves and carefully looked after 
as valuable chattels. No one 
troubles himself to take care of 
them—the republicans do not,— 
and the negroes live as best they 
can. They, however, by living, 
serve the republicans as pegs on 
which to hang up campaign lies. 
The negroes are not getting 
fewer in number, but the white 
vote is increasing by reason of 
immigration. 

Since the civil war ended, 
twenty-five years ago, the repub- 
lican party has held the federal 
reins of government at Washing- 
ton, with the exception of one 
term of four years—from 1885 to 
1889—when Mr Grover Cleveland, 
a democrat from the State of New 
York, served as President of the 
United States. President Cleve- 
land was a lawyer, had not been 
a soldier, and was not a member 
of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. As President, he was 
Commander -in- Chief of all the 
United States forces. All the 
republican Presidents since the 
war have been soldiers, and were 
members of and influential with 
the Grand Army of the Republic, 
which is composed of soldiers, sail- 
ors, and volunteers who have served 
the United States and been hon- 
ourably discharged. It is not an 
incorporated body, but is a volun- 
tary association conducted upon 
military principles. By its rules 
the Grand Army of the Republic 
eschews politics altogether; and 
so, being unpartisan in politics, it 
has as a body retained the respect 
and admiration and gratitude of 
the citizens of all political parties. 
Most of the members, however, 
are republican. Very great prom- 
inence is given to the veterans 
whenever they appear in public. 
It is an instructive but somewhat 
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melancholy pleasure to see them 
march past in parades, and to note 
the changes in number and in ap- 
pearance. The newspapers record 
at length what takes place at their 
encampments, and the republican 
Presidents are not wanting in pay- 
ing respects to their old comrades. 
No one begrudged proper pensions 
to deserving soldiers, and liberal 
pensions were granted by Con- 
gress. But politicians and pen- 
sion agents recognised their oppor- 
tunities, and the soldiers were not 
averse to take all that was offered. 
From time to time these bribes— 
for they were in reality bribes 
provided by the republicans in 
power—were renewed by increas- 
ing the pensions until they ex- 
ceeded all precedents, and grew 
out of proportion to the services 
rendered. But the republican 
politicians did not care how the 
people’s money was spent, pro- 
vided they could secure their 
party’s tenure of office. From 
natural causes the number of 
votes and the influence of the 
old soldiers were growing less ; so 
in order to influence the families 
of all those who had served the 
Federals for however short a period 
during the civil war, Congress was 
got to pass, and the amiable Presi- 
dent to sign, what is popularly 
known as the Dependent Pension 
Bill, by which the fathers, mothers, 
wives, children, aunts, cousins, and 
others might possibly take benefit. 
$109,357,534 were paid for pen- 
sions during the year ending June 
30, 1890. The year before 
$87,644,779.11 were paid, and the 
year before that $80,288,508.77. 
The cost of the United States 
army is $30,000,000. It has been 
calculated that the Dependent 


Pension Bill will add over fifty 
million dollars to the annual ex- 
penditure for pensions. 
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It can scarcely be doubted 
that many republicans—some of 
whom are not above flaunting 
the “ Bloody Shirt,” and trying 
to keep alive old war animosi- 
ties — take a malicious pleasure 
in forcing the people of the Con- 
federate states to pay their full 
share of these pensions ; and it is 
a fact that the republicans, for 
campaign purposes, denounce the 
whole democratic party as rebels 
at heart and sympathisers with 
the old Confederacy, and further, 
accuse the democratic leaders and 
other free-traders of being the 
tools and allies of the corrupt 
Tory Administration of England. 
It may be added that each of the 
Confederated states gives pensions 
to its own deserving soldiers and 
to others who served the Confed- 
eracy; but no one not in want 
and not deserving gets a pension. 
It would disgrace an old Confeder- 
ate to take a pension if it was not 
because of his infirmities and need. 

For a number of years unsuc- 
cessful efforts were made to get 
some of the territories admitted 
into {the Union as states. Re- 
cently five new states were ad- 
mitted, one territory—Dakota— 
being divided into two states. 
Each of these new states was ad- 
mitted because it was certain to re- 
turn republican representatives and 
senators to Congress. The paucity 
of population did not count. It 
was a partisan’ political move. 

A bill popularly known as the 
Lodge Force Bill was passed in 
the House of Representatives, but 
had to be shelved in the Senate 
because of the determined oppo- 
sition of democratic senators and 
the increasing outside clamour 
against the bill. This bill pro- 
vided that upon the requisition of 
a limited number of voters the 
control and supervision of elec- 
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tions should be taken out of the 
hands of the local officers, and 
federal troops could be employed. 
The object of the republicans in 
passing such a bill was to obtain 
control of elections when the 
democrats were known to have 
an overwhelming majority, and 
particularly in the Southern states. 
The solid democratic representa- 
tion in Congress of the Southern 
states could be broken in this 
manner. 

But the republican representa- 
tives, having a majority in the 
House, were already masters of 
the situation, and ousted from 
their seats a number of democratic 
representatives duly elected from 
Southern states. Charges of bull- 
dosing of the negroes, &c., were 
made, and by strictly partisan 
votes the white Southern repre- 
sentatives lost their seats. The 
proceedings were exceedingly ar- 
bitrary, and in two cases dem- 
ocratic representatives were un- 
seated by vote without any 
discussion. It has been said that 
the republicans claim that all 
Southern negroes are republican, 
and that every democrat elected 
where the negroes outnumber the 
whites must have been elected by 
bulldosing, and therefore the elec- 
tion was void. The thus vacated 
seats were given by the repub- 
licans to republicans in an equally 
arbitrary manner, some of those 
who got seated being said to have 
no claim to be elected. 

The republican majority had 
opened the session by electing one 
of themselves to be Speaker, and 
by passing certain rules of pro- 
cedure with the object of riding 
rough-shod over the democrats. 
It is not to be wondered, then, 
that when the democratic min- 
ority found that because of so 
many republican representatives 
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having left Washington a working 
quorum of the House could not 
be counted without including 
them, they took every oppor- 
tunity to impede objectionable 
business by leaving the chamber 
to avoid being counted in. These 
tactics were very aggravating to 
the republicans, and the Speaker 
naturally fretted and thought how 
to prevent their leaving before 
the vote was taken. At last, 
thinking to detain them, he or- 
dered the officials at the various 
doors leading out of the chamber 
to lock the doors and let no one 
out. After the doors had been 
locked a representative from Texas 
quietly walked to a door near the 
Speaker and demanded that the 
door be opened to let him pass 
through. This was not done, 
so he kicked it open and passed 
out. Other representatives, in- 
cluding one from New York city, 
then went to other doors, got the 
keys, and unlocked them, and all 
the democrats passed out. The 
Speaker was helpless. 

When Mr Grover Cleveland was 
President the national debt was 
being rapidly reduced, and as the 
war taxes were still being collected, 
he took the position that the people 
ought not to pay war taxes in times 
of peace. Afterwards the demo- 
cratic party adopted this reduction 
of taxation in their platform. Up 
to this time the republican party 
had not taken any decided position 
one way or the other; but after 
the democrats had declared for re- 
duction of taxation, the republican 
leaders decided to advocate protec- 
tion of manufactures, &c., on their 
platform. Had the democrats not 
decided in favour of reduction of 
taxation, the republicans would 
have favoured reduction. The 
two parties could not have plat- 
forms with any great difference. 
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It therefore behoved the republi- 
cans by purely party tactics to pass 
what is called the M‘Kinley Tariff 
Bill, by which the United States 
may be said to have erected a 
Chinese wall to keep out importa- 
tions. This bill revélutionises and 
unsettles the trade and commerce 
of the United States, and also of 
European countries, but it is too 
soon to estimate its full effect. It 
is a crude, ill-digested measure, and 
has acted rather as a boomerang up- 
on the republican party than as an 
injury to the democrats. It was 
a strictly partisan measure, con- 
ceived without due regard for the 
inalienable rights of those citizens 
who could not be benefited by it ; 
and it has been said that it was 
intended to reward by its provis- 
ions wealthy and influential indi- 
viduals, through whose pecuniary 
assistance the republican party 
succeeded in defeating the demo- 
crats at the last Presidential elec- 
tion, when Mr Cleveland was elected 
by a majority of the votes of the 
citizens of the United States, but 
was defeated by a majority vote in 
the Electoral College. 

1890 is a federal census year, 
and the republicans made all the 
arrangements for taking it. It 
was taken, and the manner of tak- 
ing it caused very general dissat- 
isfaction, as it is claimed to have 
been made with fraudulent intent. 
It certainly was very defective, and 
those who took the enumeration 
must have been at least either 
incompetent or culpably negligent. 
Somehow, according to what is 
heard from various states, and from 
cities and districts, it does look as 
if it had been fraudulently man- 
aged, so that the number of demo- 
cratic representatives in Congress 
should be reduced and more re- 
publicans elected. In terms of 


the State and Federal Constitu- 
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tions, the representatives are ap- 
portioned according to the census 
returns. The city of New York 
was so dissatisfied that it made a 
second count, and claims that the 
number of inhabitants omitted in 
the federal count is nearly 200,000. 
This would deprive the state of 
one vote in the Electoral College, 
and the city of one representa- 
tive in Congress, and would affect 
the election of state senators. It 
has been openly charged that the 
whole business is a fraudulent de- 
vice of the republicans to more 
effectually intrench themselves in 
federal offices and in democratic - 
states. 

As another instance of how poli- 
ticians manage to ignore a vote of 
the majority of the people: A few 
years ago the people of the state 
of New York voted in favour of a 
revision of the state constitution, 
but the legislature omitted to pass 
an appropriation to cover the ne- 
cessary expenses, and the matter 
of revision was shelved. In Louisi- 
ana certain parties had been given 
the privilege of running a lottery 
for a term of years, they paying a 
large sum to the state. Last spring 
a further term was desired, and a 
still larger sum was offered to be 
paid to the state. Strenuous op- 
position was made, but somehow 
the lotterymen got a renewal. The 
matter was taken up in Congress, 
and laws were passed whereby the 
U.S. mails could not be used for 
lottery mail matter, and Express 
companies were also debarred. It 
was intended to render nugatory 
the privileges granted by the state 
of Louisiana. 

The number of representatives 
is increased from 532 to 356. If 
Missouri be counted as a Southern 
state, 6 of the new representatives 
will go to the South, and 18 to the 
North—the north-west getting most 
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of the 18. The Electoral College 
will in 1892 consist, as hitherto, 
of 420 members; but in 1896 the 
number will, under the new law, 
be increased to 444, when 223 will 
be the majority necessary to a 
choice of President. Should the 
states go politically in 1896 as 
they went in 1888, the republicans 
will get 17 of the new representa- 
tives and electoral votes, and the 
democrats 7. 

It may be presumed that sena- 
tors and representatives in Con- 
gress are of a better class than 
assemblymen and state senators, 
but that is not necessarily saying 
much. In the city of New York, 
a City Reform Club (connected 
with no party) was organised a few 
years ago, and issued a ‘ Record 
of Assemblymen and Senators from 
the city of New York in the Legis- 
lature of 1887.’ This pamphlet 
states that— 


“Upon the whole, the New York 
city delegation in the Assembly of 
1887 was less dishonest and incom- 
petent than that of 1886, and con- 
tained fewer nonentities. The im- 
provement, however, was not great. 
As with the city’s representatives of 
1886, the chief objects of most of the 
New York members were to make 
money in the ‘legislative business,’ 
to advance their own political for- 
tunes, and to promote the interest of 
their factions. ... Fortunately the 
worst of the city members were also 
the least intelligent. ... The sen- 
ators from New York city, having 
been elected for a term of two years, 
were the same as those of 1886. In 
ability they were considerably above 
the assemblymen ; but in character, 
with the exception of —— and ' 
they cannot be said to have been 
much superior to the New York city 
men in the lower house. . . . The 
fact that one of the assistants to the 
corporation counsel is kept constantly 
at Albany during the session is gen- 
erally known ; but it is not generally 
appreciated that this has been found 
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necessary, to prevent legislation which 
might almost be called robbery—to 
save the city from the assaults of the 
legislature.” 


The city of New York is 
preponderatingly democratic, the 
legislature is republican in both 
branches. The composition of 
the city’s delegation of 1887 was 
as follows: Of the 24 assembly- 
men 12 were county democrats, 7 
Tammany democrats, 4 repub- 
licans, 1 independent democrat ; 
12 were born in America, 3 in 
Ireland, 2 in Germany, | in Eng- 
land; the parents of 12 were 
Irish, 5 American, 3 German, 1 
Hungarian, 1 Scotch, 1 English, 
1 Scotch American ; by occupation 
9 were lawyers, 5 liquor dealers, 
3 politicians, 1 accountant, 1 real 
estate agent, 1 machinist, 1 manu- 
facturer, 1 printer, 1 butcher, 
1 surveyor. Of the 7 senators 
4 were Tammany democrats, 3 
county democrats; 4 were born 
in America, 3 in Ireland ; the pa- 
rents of 5 were Irish, of 2 Ameri- 
can; by occupation 4 were poli- 
ticians, 1 lawyer, 1 merchant, 1 
harbour-transportation. The city 
newspapers of the day were out- 
spoken and almost united in de- 
nouncing the legislature. As sam- 
ples :— 


The ‘Sun.’—“ A more corrupt and 
discreditable legislature was never 
assembled in the capital of any civil- 
ised community.” 

The ‘Staats Zeitung.’—“ The leg- 
islature got itself into bad odour by 
stooping to the lowest kind of corrup- 
tion... . If it is called the most 
miserable legislature which the par- 
liamentary history of the state has 
to show, it cannot complain that the 
criticism is too severe.” 

The ‘ World.’—“ Yesterday closed 
the work of one of the most reckless 
and unprincipled legislatures that 
ever disgraced the state of New York, 
and this is saying a great deal. From 
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the beginning of the session until its 
close, partisan objects have pushed 
aside all consideration of the public 
interests. The lobby has plied its 
business without a check, and has 
had equal privileges with members 
on the floor of the Assembly cham- 
ber. The taint of venality has been 
found on most of the measures that 
have come before the Houses. The 
corporations have been superior, and 
have practically controlled the action 
of both Senate and Assembly.” 


The legislature has been on oc- 
casions denounced from the pulpits 
of city churches, and congregations 
have engaged in silent prayer for 
the conversion of the members. 

As a “lobby” is an American 
institution, and is found at Wash- 
ington, at every state capital, and, 
indeed, universally throughout the 
United States in some shape or 
other, and under some name or 
other, it is interesting to read the 
following description given by the 
City Reform Club :— 


“ The Lobby.—The lobby is that in- 
determinate body often called ‘the 
third house,’ composed of men” (wo- 
men can be useful lobbyists) “who 
make it their business to influence by 
corrupt means the official action of 
members of the legislature. The 
methods of exerting this influence 
are various; but the simplest and 
commonest is the payment of fixed 
sums to legislators for their votes. 
The lobbyist stands ready to defeat 
or to pass any bill for a consideration. 
Good citizens who would not think 
of offering bribes to members of the 
legislature directly, will pay money to 
lobbyists with knowledge that it will 
be used to corrupt senators and as- 
semblymen in the consideration of 
measures in which the good citizens 
are interested. 

“The lobbyists were organised dur- 
ing the session in two gangs,—the 
‘Kenmore gang’ and the ‘ Delavan 
House gang.’ The leaders of these 


gangs are notorious, and their calling 
is matter of common knowledge at 
Albany. The dealings of these men 
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with the corrupt members of the 
legislature were so open and constant 
as to become matter of daily comment 
in and about the capital. In several 
instances distinct hints of the connec- 
tion between the lobby and the mem- 
bers were uttered in the Senate and 
the Assembly. 

“Before the new member of the 
legislature has been a week in Albany, 
and in some cases even before he 
arrives, the prominent lobbyists of 
the city are thoroughly informed as 
to his exact moral calibre, and what 
arguments and inducements are most 
likely to be of use in their work upon 
him. With some it is good-fellowship 
and sociability, with far too large a 
number it is cold cash, and with others 
political preferment ; while there is 
always a small, very small, number 
who are absolutely inaccessible. When 
the lobbyist has thus studied his 
ground and made up his list, he 
knows just how and when to go to 
work, and can figure pretty closely 
as to whether it will cost much or 
little to pass or to defeat a certain 
bill, the amount being dependent 
largely on the popular interest in 
the measure and the attention paid 
to its progress in the public press. 
The amount of money that annually 
passes through the hands of these 
men must be hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. An indication of the pro- 
portions to which this business of the 
lobby has grown is the fact (well 
known to all who have had experi- 
ence in legislative matters in this 
state) that in the Assembly a year 
or two ago 94 men out of the 128 
were open to ‘influence’ of one kind 
or another, and that over 75 per cent 
of these stood ready to sell their votes 
for money on any bill in which they 
were not otherwise interested. So 
shameless in this respect are certain 
members, that (as in the case of one 
of the New York senators last winter) 
they openly complain of the lack of 
opportunity to make money, and are 
dissatisfied with 500 dollars as a pay- 
ment for services on one measure. 

“The Black Horse Cavalry is a 
well-known body which exists in 
greater or less strength in every As- 
sembly. It is composed of assembly- 
men banded together for the purpose 
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of exacting tribute from persons or 
corporations interested in —— 
Their combination gives them the 
power to wield a compact body of 
votes for or against a measure, and 
makes it worth while for those in- 
terested in bills to propitiate them.” 


The people pay salaries to all 
senators, their representatives in 
Congress and state legislatures. 

The description of the lobby 
tells a melancholy tale of impure 
republican institutions, and the 
following address, issued previous 
to the 1890 elections by the 
People’s Municipal League in the 
city of New York, does not seem 
overdrawn :— 


“We make no charges against in- 
dividuals, for we have confidence in 
many who are now in official posi- 
tions, but we distinctly impugn the 
methods and habits that have for a 
long time prevailed in almost every 
department of our city government. 

‘Men are placed in important posts 
of honour and trust who are notori- 
ously of depraved life, the frequenters 
of liquor saloons and houses of vice, 
and educationally unfitted for any 
municipal duties. They manage their 
official influence solely for their per- 
sonal profit, or for the furtherance of 
the party that gave them their position. 

“All public interests under such 
control either languish or are directly 
injured. The immense income of the 
city is fearfully squandered, and under 
pretence of urban improvement, jobs 
are created which never realise the 
improvement, but put thousands of 
plunder into the pockets of contrac- 
tors and their governmental allies. 

“But this waste of money is the 
least evil. Loose views and practices 
are popularised. Dishonesty in many 
forms pervades the community and 
loses its disgraceful stigma. 

“The police, who should be the 
picked men of character in the com- 
munity, are notoriously in the pay of 
the law- breakers, the high officials 
and the courts of this department 
being thoroughly tainted with public 
suspicion. 
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“The Excise Board make it easy 
for the disturbers of the peace to 
ply their vocation, and protect them 
against the complaints of outraged 
citizens. Money is found to be the 
key to open any difficulty and to 
shut off the efforts of justice. The 
~~ are therefore oppressed, and 
ave no measure of relief. 

“ Every position, however humble, 
under the Government, must be 
bought. The poor man who cannot 
obtain the hundred or the thousand 
dollars necessary has no chance. Fit- 
ness for the place is of no account. 
Money and party are the only watch- 
words that gain an entrance. The 
effect of such an administration on 
public morals cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

“Tn commercial circles the young 
men are tempted to follow the ex- 
ample of the officials who flourish by 
fraud, and as a consequence we have 
constant robberies by trusted clerks 
and defalcations by esteemed bank 
officers, so that public confidence is 
shaken in the institutions erected for 
public security. The whole tone of 
intercourse between man and man, as 
seen from the records in the daily 
papers, is lowered, and false dealing 
is looked upon as a trifle.” 


The People’s Municipal League 
was started by clergymen and 
prominent citizens. It embraces 
clergymen of all religious beliefs, 
Roman Catholic, Jewish, Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian, Reformed 
Dutch, Congregational, Methodist, 
&c. The address is more or less 
applicable to every township, vil- 
lage, county, city, and state in 
the Union. 

To instance the extent to which 
the moneyed class can manage to 
escape their full share of public 
burdens, and consequently force 
the poorer classes to pay more than 
their share: The personal pro- 
perty of the city of New York 
was for taxation purposes valued 
at $1,638,000,000, and was, in 
terms of law, got reduced to 
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$229,000,000 by those liable to 
pay tax, who “swore off,” as it 
is termed. Thus, of over 24,000 
who were assessed, only 13,980 
paid tax on personal property. 
The population of the city is about 
1,700,000, so it would appear that 
only one out of every 120 of the 
inhabitants pays personal taxes. 
It has been said that the rich 
man pays what he pleases, and 
makes his own terms with the 
authorities. 
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The above skeleton of what 
might be written plainly shows 
that the inalienable rights of man 
are no more respected in the 
United States of America than 
in any other civilised or uncivi- 
lised country upon the face of the 
earth. Republicanism as _prac- 
tised there is a snare and delu- 
sion. ‘There is no worse tyranny 
or despotism to be found in any 
other country. How long shall 
it last? 
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